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The Putnam Extra Heavy Double Axle Lathe. 


The lathe here illustrated, built by the Putnam Ma- 
ine Company of Fitchburg, Mass., is designed for 
rning both ends of axles at the same time. It swings 
2774 inches over the bed, 14 inches over the carriages, 
and will take in 8% feet between centers, the bed be- 
g 12% feet long. The carriages are independent, con- 
veniently arranged, and have three positive feeds for 
roughing and finishing cuts, operated and controlled by 
and wheels within easy working reach. The driving 
ead has a 13-inch opening, through which the axles 
re passed, revolved on dead centers and finished com- 


ter oilers and are longitudinally adjustable on the bed. 
The right hand tail stock spindle is operated by a screw 
and hand wheel, and has a split binder. The driving 
cone is furnished with self oiling anti-friction bearing. 
The machine is provided with a reservoir into which 
the drip is conveyed after having been strained. A ro- 
tary pump forces the lubricating liquid onto the cut in 
desirable quantities. A steel crane having ball bearing 
and suitable lifting mechanism for handling work to 
and from the centers is a part of the equipment. This 
lathe is also furnished with a longitudinally adjustable 
driving head with 16-inch opening, and is made in 12%, 
16144 and 20% foot lengths of bed, admitting 8%, 12% and 
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plete without reversing. It is operated by spur gearing 
driven by a 26-inch cone of three changes for 5-inch 
belt, and geared 30 to 1. It is provided with an equaliz- 
ing or self centering dog ring, which centralizes the 
driving strain on the axle. The bearing has compressed 
babbitt lining and adjustable take up. 

The carriages have a quick hand movement on the 
ed, and are complete with tool posts, tool rings, drip 
oughs, automatic lubricating pipes and stop cocks. 
hey are fitted with large front ways, and also flat sur- 
face ways directly under the tool posts, which serve to 
arrest vibration when heavy cuts are being taken. There 
re automatic safety stops which make it impossible for 
the earriages to collide or run against the driving head. 
ie feed works are powerfully geared, have phosphor 
mze pinions and extra strong mechanism, which im- 
parts motion to the carriages through a massive steel 
ck. The ratio of feeds to one revolution of the axle 
\, 3-16 and \ inch. 
The tail stocks are secured to the bed by four large 
anchor bolts, and are cut away on the back to facilitate 
access to the work. They have large steel spindles, cen- 
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16% feet between centers. 
chine weighs 12,175 pounds. 


Without the crane the ma- 
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The United States Tube Company. 


The United States Tube Company expect to have a 
portion of their fine new plant in Buffalo in operation 
before the present month closes. The plant is located on 
Kensington avenue and the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western tracks. It is understood that the company will 
start in with orders enough to keep them running all 
winter, with promises enough more to tax the full ca- 
pacity of the plant for over a year. In preparing for 
operations the company have found that the unex- 
ampled activity in manufacturing industries, especially 
in the iron and steel trade, has delayed the work of 
equipping the plant. Machine shops have been unable 
to turn out the necessary machinery as rapidly as re- 
quired, while the new factories going up and the en- 
largement of old ones have served to create a big de- 
mand for machinery. For these reasons the new Buf- 
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falo plant will start at about half its capacity, employ- 
ing from 150 to 200 men. By February it is hoped to 
have the other portion of the works in operation, when 
the number of hands employed will be doubled. 

The new plant of the United States Tube Company 
will be one of the best equipped in the country. All of 
the machinery, with the exception of the welding ma- 
chinery, will be operated by electricity. However, it is 
stated that the company will not use the transmitted 
electric energy from Niagara, but will operate their own 
electric plant. The welders will be operated by steam. 


ooo 
Highly Superheated Steam in Engines.* 


BY R. LENKE OF ERITH. 


In no branch of heat engine building has such an 
amount of study been spent as in steam engines, from 
Watt’s time up to to-day. The economy of the steam 
engine is, in spite of all efforts, not the best, and the 
steam engine in its highest perfection attainable at pres- 
ent cannot claim the first place in comparison with other 
heat engines. And so the problem of generating and 
using superheated steam has become a question, from 
the solution of which a considerable stride in improving 
economy has been expected and really made. 

Superheated steam is generated by the addition of 
heat to saturated steam. The behavior of superheated 
steam is similar to that of gases; it is a very bad con- 
ductor of heat, and has the special peculiarity of being 
able to lose a certain amount of heat without becoming 
saturated or wet steam. The thermal capacity of steam 
is only 0.48, therefore very little heat is required to 
superheat steam; but as the steam loses the heat as 
quickly as it acquires it, every passage conveying super- 
heated steam must be well covered with nonconducting 
material. Although there are some losses when using 
superheated steam on account of the heat radiation, 
they are very much smaller, because the loss of heat 
from superheated steam has lower calorific value than 
the latent heat of saturated steam. 

Superheated steam has a greater volume per unit 
of weight than saturated steam at the same pressure, 
hence one advantage, and the higher the temperature 
the greater this advantage. At various pressures and 
temperatures the increase of volume may be taken from 
the following Table I: 





Table I. 
Pressure. 390 degrees F. 570 degrees F. 750 degrees F. 
70 1.1 1.33 1.57 
115 1.06 1.29 1.52 
170 1.02 1.24 1.46 


Table I shows the higher the pressure is the smaller 
the increase of volume, and it is proved from practice 
that the advantage with lower pressure is indeed greater 
in proportion than with higher pressures. 

The question may arise whether the increase of vol- 
ume does not require more additional heat than the 
benefit derived from it is worth. To show this clearly, 
Table Il has been prepared expressing how many Brit- 
ish thermal units less are required to produce 1 cubic 
foot of superheated steam than of saturated steam at 
the same pressure. For various pressures and tem- 
peratures the total heat per cubic foot is as follows: 


Table II. 
390 570 750 
Pressure. Saturated. degrees F. degrees F. degrees F. 
70 233 219 192 175 
115 350 337 , 297 267 
170 492 485 432 398 


i. e., to produce, for example, 1 cubic foot of steam at 
115 pounds pressure and a temperature of 570 degrees F., 
350 — 297 





= 15 per cent., 

350 
less heat is required than to produce 1 cubic foot of 
saturated steam at the same pressure. With saturated 
steam engines 20 to 25 per cent. of admitted steam is 
condensed during the admission period, consequently the 


practical steam consumption is very much in excess of: 


the theoretical. Superheated steam does not condense 


* International Engineering Congress, Glasgow, 1901.—Section LIT, 
Mechanical. 
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during this period if sufficiently superheated, hence an 
other advantage. 

The economy effected by using superheated steam in 
engines is very remarkable, and, acknowledging this 
fact, a great number of steam users all over the world 
superheat the steam, although in many cases only a few 
degrees, yet a considerable saving in steam and coal is 
always the result. To obtain the full benefit the re 
quired temperature of steam is 660 to 700 degrees F., 
and to stand this temperature the engines must be 
specially designed. It is not sufficient to use mineral oil 
with a very high flash point, and any one who tries to 
supply an existing engine of any kind with steam at 
that temperature will have a very unpleasant experience, 
even when using the above mentioned oil. 

The introduction of superheated steam into engines 
largely influences the expansion of the heated parts. 
Engines always gave great trouble when the distribu- 
tion of metal in the cylinders was not uniform, as parts 
with more metal expanded most and forced the cylinder 
walls toward the inside and made the cylinder out of 
shape. When using liners in the cylinders they were 
squeezed in at the ends, decreasing the diameter and 
jamming the piston body if sufticient clearance was not 
provided. With steam jackets heated with steam of 500 
degrees F. the lubrication ceased as the cylinder walls 
became too much heated, consequently it was found 
necessary to do away with jackets, or if jackets were 
already provided, not to puss steam through them. 
Pistons constructed on the Ramsbottom type always 
worked satisfactorily, except in the case of pistons 
fitted with steel springs, when they were in contact with 
highly superheated steam. Any kind of gun metal gets 
brittle after a very short time, therefore valves, seats 
and all parts in direct contact with superheated steam 
must be made of cast iron or other suitable mixture. 
Copper also loses about 40 per cent. of its strength at 
that temperature, consequently copper bends in pipes 
are not practicable. The best material for piping has 
proved to be wrought iron and steel, each pipe being as 
long as possible, to have the least number of flanges. 
For long straight pipe connections provision must be 
made to meet the expansion, which is, at 700 degrees F., 
0.037 of the length, so that, for example, 100 feet of 
pipe extends 0.37 foot, or nearly 44 inches. 

Glands and stuffing boxes at first frightened users, 
so the engines were constructed single acting to avoid 
the use of giands, but no serious difficulties have arisen 
on that account. .1t is advisable to place the stuffing 
box as far as possible from the cylinder end to keep it 
well away from the hottest parts, and to allow of as 
much radiation as possible. Sufficient clearance in the 
neck bush should he made to allow for the expansion of 
piston rod, and no metal with a melting temperature 
below that of the steam should be used. 

Valves and valve gears are influenced in the same 
way by superheated steam. Valves containing many 
ribs or different thicknesses of metal—in section—such 
as plain slide valves or Corliss valves of the usual con- 
struction, are not suitable for high temperatures. A 
Corliss valve of medium size will stand 480 to 500 de- 
grees F., but no more, and the latter temperature very 
seldom. The smalier the plain slide valves are the 
Ligher temperature they will stand. Large slide valves 
will hardly stand even slightly superheated steam if no 
provision is made for forced lubrication of the valve 
face. 

Piston valves have proved to be most suitable for the 
highest temperature, owing to their uniform distribu- 
tion of metal, but even with this sort of valve certain 
experience is necessary to get them in good working 
order. With ground valves, the ribs holding the boss 
for the valve spindle must not begin within the work- 
ing surface of the valve, but have to be placed beyond 
that, because they expand and make the valve polygonal. 
The valves must be ground in other liners than those in 
which they are to work in the engine; the former liners 
have to be smaller in diameter to secure more clearance 
to provide for the expansion of the valves; all ribs must 
be placed beyond the working surfaces of the valve. 
The cylinder expands in length more or less than the 
steam chest, causing thereby deformation of the latter, 
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which must be carefully considered in design. It is best 
to work the valves in liners fixed in the cylinder and 
with a smail clearance, suflicient to allow for the defor- 
mation of the steam chest. With this construction it is 
f course necessary to make steam tight joints between 
rhe several ports, and this is best done by stepping the 
iners and seats and using narrow asbestos rings for 
each step. ‘Che liner is then forced onto the small seats 
yy set screws in the cover, these asbestos rings making 
a lasting joint. Long valves cast in one piece become 
scored, whether they are cooled from inside with ex- 
haust steam or not; consequently all valves should be 
made as short as possible. Rings and springs in valves 
‘annot be recommended, as the steam comes behind the 
rings and increases the pressure, causing friction and 
therefore increased oil consumption. As it is impossible 
to rely on tightness of piston valves, they must be made 
as small in diameter as possible. It may be stated here 
that superheated steam can travel at 30 to 40 per cent. 
higher speed through steam ports than saturated steam, 
and this fact has to be considered during construction. 

Two piston valves working one in the other, as the 
Rider or Meyer valves, are impracticable for superheated 
steam. If engines of that type are intended to be 
worked with superheated steam, each valve must work 
na separate chamber. Double beat valves can also be 
recommended as being safe, but they require a special 
arrangement, which is not always obtainable with every 
gear. Very often it happens when warming up the en- 
gines that the valve spindles get hotter than the gland 
boxes, and on starting the engine, the friction between 
spindle and stuffing box is greater than the power of the 
spring, and if the valves are not positively driven they 
remain open during the full stroke. An engine con- 
structed in accordance with the principles just explained 
is as safe with superheated steam as any other engine 
with saturated steam. Mrom the experience over several 
years it is not necessary to be bound to single acting en- 
gines. 

Besides the economy the use of highly superheated 
steam has some other advantages which are also im- 
portant. It makes the steam consumption nearly inde- 
pendent of the size of engine, as a small engine has 
about the same steam consumption as a large one, as for 
example: An 80 horse-power compound condensing en- 
gine uses 10.45 pounds of steam at 160 pounds pressure 
and a 1000 horse-power engine uses 9 pounds of steam 
per indicated horse-power per hour. The use of highly 
superheated steam does not require high boiler pres- 
sures; 160 pounds is the highest to be recommended, as 
no advantage can be derived by-exceeding this. As the 
amount of heat transmitted from the steam to cylinder 
walls, and vice versa, is much lower with superheated 
steam than with saturated steam, the whole range of 
temperature from boiler pressure to vacuum can take 
place in one or two cylinders, so that the use of a triple 
expansion engine does not make the slightest improve- 
ment in economy. It is not intended to be understood 
that the author proposes to do away with all triple ex- 
pansion engines; for very large plants their use will be 
necessary for constructive reasons. 

With regard to economy obtained from engines work- 
ing with superheated steam, the gain is derived from the 
larger volume of the steam and the doing away with 
initial condensation. Generally the steam consumption 
of modern engines working under good conditions may 
be taken as follows: Single cylinder condensing engines 
with saturated steam and a pressure of 90 to 100 pounds 
per square inch use 19 to 25 pounds of steam per indi- 
cated horse-power per hour, corresponding to 373 to 490 
B. T. U. per minute. The great difference in temperature 
between admission and exhaust steam causes much 
waste by initial condensation, and consequently this 
type of engine especially favors the use of superheated 
steam. With superheated steam the consumption has 
heen lowered to 13% to 15 pounds, corresponding to 290 
to 335 B. T. U. 

Noncondensing single cylinder engines gave consump- 
ions of 15 to 18 pounds of steam per indicated horse- 
ower per hour, which is about the same consumption 
iS AN average componnd condensing engine with satu- 
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rated steam. The noncondensing compound engine de- 
creases the cousumption to 14 to 16 pounds per indicated , 
horse-power per hour. The compound condensing en- 
gine is the most economical, and the economy obtained 
can hardly be reached by a quadruple expansion engine 
working at a pressure of 300 pounds. The steam con- 
sumption of such an engine—either compound or tandem 
—at 140 pounds pressure only, never exceeds 10 pounds 
per indicated horse-power per hour, and usually remains 
below, many tests having proved 8.5 and 88 pounds 
consumption per indicated horse-power. To utilize bet- 
ter these temperatures, and to work witb various loads 
with safety and nearly uniform economy, Mr. Schmidt 
has introduced the receiver heater with automatic valve. 
The idea is to keep a steady mean temperature of cyl- 
inder walls not higher than will make the lubrication 
unreliable for difterent rates of expansion. 

A few words may be said with regard to the cost of 
a superheated plant. Superheated steam engines use on 
an average 30 to 40 per cent. less steam than saturated 
steam engines of the same type. Consequently boilers 
can be made 30 per cent. sinaller, and the difference in 
price will nearly cover the cost of the superheater. For 
the same steam consumption the superheated steam en- 
gine is cheaper, as it may be worked with a lower boiler 
pressure, and it is simpler—i. e., instead of a compound 
engine with saturated steam, a single cylinder engine 
with superheated steam may be used, giving the same 
or better results than the former. 

With regard to oil consumption, it was found not to 
be more than that of an ordinary sattirated steam en- 
gine. For example, a 120 indicated horse-power engine 
used in 24 hours 4 pounds of oil, and a 300 indicated 
horse-power Corliss conipound engine 2.2 pounds in ten 
hours for both cylinders. 

In view of the great advantages of steam superheat- 
ing, and the great number of engines running at present 
satisfactorily, it is astonishing that a few failures have 
caused prejudices among some engineers, who make the 
general introduction of the use of superheated steam 
very difficult. It will be worth mentioning that the re- 
suits of a great number of trials have always proved a 
great saving in steam and coal, and even with small 
plants and simple piston valve engines almost the same 
geod economy is obtainable as with large engines with 
most exact valve gears. It is therefore recommended 
that superheated steam should be used in connection 
with all engines; the enly question to be settled is the 
degree of superheat, which largely depends on local cir- 
cumstances and the construction of the engine, and this 
matter should be left to the judgment of an experienced 
engineer. 


_— 
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The Dry Tortugas Coaling Station.—The Navy De- 
partment has revoked the contract of the Union Bridge 
Company of New York City for the construction of a 
coaling station at Dry Tortugas, Fla., and has amended 
the specifications applying to that work. Bids will be 
opened at the Bureau of Yards and Docks on December 
2 and the delinquent contractors will be compelled to 
reimburse the Government for the extra expenses in- 
volved in the matter. The time for the completion of 
the work is changed to nine calendar months from the 
date of new contract made for the completion of the 
work. A scheuule of prices for partial payments will 
be arranged upon the basis of,the contract price to com- 
plete. The provisions of the original specifications in 
regard to the receipt of bids are so far modified as to re- 
quire proposals for completing the work at Dry Tor- 
tugas in accordance with the contract, specifications and 
agreements, and these addenda, and the plans to which 
they refer, which can be seen at the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, and at the naval station, 
Key West, Fla. The provisions in the original speci- 
fications with respect to penalties and premiums are 
modified to read: ‘“‘ For each calendar day of delay in 
the completion of the work beyond the time to be lim- 
ited in the new contract there shall be deducted from 
the contract price as liquidated damages the sum of 
$20.” 
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The Pratt & Whitney Screw Machine Adapted 


for Key Work. 


Our readers are familiar with the screw machine 
built by the Pratt & Whitney Company of Hartford, 
Conn., which is shown in the half-tone engraving, Fig. 
1. For the purposes of the present article it is not nec- 
essary to mention more than the principal features of this 
tool. In this machine the turret usually receives six dis- 
tinct tools, including the gauging stop, but may be made 
when desired to carry either four or eight tools. On 
these machines every operation except the slotting of 
the head in the production of screws from wire or rod 
is performed successively without the removal of the 
work from the collet, stoppage of the machine, or 
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Equipment for Key Work. 

The features of the machine in which we are at tl: 
present time particularly interested are features whic! 
greatly increase its scope and the rapidity of its opera 
tion. The key upon which the work is to be performed 
has a shank and winged head, and by the latter it js 
grasped by a chuck of special design. One side of th: 
key is slabbed, this operation being performed by a tu 
ret tool also designed for this particular purpose. Bot! 
ot these tools are the invention of Clarence L. Good 
rich of the Pratt & Whitney Company, and are de 
scribed in their main details in the following: Before do 
ing this it may be well to mention that the chuck can by 
operated instantly, that its design is such as to provid 
au powerful grip, these operations being performed 
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change of tools. The turrets are self rotating and selt 
fastening. The tools are held tirmly in the turret by 
means of a clamp which, by the partial turning of a 
The wire feed 
attachment is simple in construction and efficient in op- 
eration. It is not liable to derangement, and is operated 
by the movement of a hand lever. A forward move 
ment of the lever opens the jaws of the collet and feeds 
the rod forward to a length regulated by an adjustable 
stop gauge held in the turret. The reverse movement 
closes the jaws, which hold the rod firmly. These move- 
ments are performed instantaneously without stopping 
the machine, so that the use of the device results in a 


binding screw, embraces the tool shank 


great saving of time. There is furnished, when or- 
dered, a back geared double friction head which per- 
mits of change from fast to slow motion instantly by a 
short movement of the lever without stopping the ma- 
chine. There may be also attached to the turret a pow- 
er feed mechanism having adjustable automatic stop 
motion 


While the machine is in motion. Vhe slabbing tool is 
carried by the turret of the machine, and is brought into 
operation in the same way that the other tools are. 


The Chuck, 


The drawings, Figs. 2 to 8 inclusive, show the con 
struction of the chuck operating device. Fig. 2 is a lon 
gitudinal section through the spindle and chuck, Fig. ‘ 
is an end view looking from the left in Fig. 2, Fig. 4 is 
a section on the line 3 3 of Fig. 2; Fig. 5 is a section on 
the line 4 4 of Fig. 8, and Fig. 6 is a side view of th« 
front end of one of the work carriers with its work 
feeding device arranged to deliver an ordinary valv: 
plug. In this figure the head of the plug is shown en 
tering the jaw. Fig. 7 is a front view of the jaws of on 
of these work carriers and Fig. 8 is a modified arrange 
ment. The chuck @ is fitted upon the end of the spin 
dle b, which carries the usual cone pulley c. 
with opposing jaws, d dd’, 


It is formed 
which are fitted to slide 
transversely in suitable ways. The pinion e is jour 











aled in the chuck in such a way that its axis is par- 
llel with the movement of the jaws. The extended 
nds of this pinion, as indicated in Figs. 4 and 5, are 
rovided with right and left hand threads, which engage 
he jaws. End movement of the pinion is prevented by 
shoulder. 

In order that the pinion may be rotated to operate the 
aws during the operation of the work carrier it is pro- 
ided with a plunger, g’, sliding freely in the bore of the 


spindle. This plunger is made hollow in order to per- 


nit the insertion of rods which are to be operated upon. 
ts forward end carries a rack engaging with the pinion 

so that it serves to operate the jaws of the chuck 
vhen moved longitudinally. The plunger is splined to 
he chuck. Upon its left hand end is a dog, the arms 
if which extend outwardly through slots, i, in the spin- 
lle, and are clamped in the clutch sleeve j. The latter 
1as an annular groove, j’, into which enters the fork 
, Which may be moved along the stud k’ by means of a 
iand lever, l’, and by this means operates the plunger 
which is in mesh with the chuck pinion. 

From the foregoing it will be perceived that the 
chuck may be operated equally well whether the spin 
dle is at rest or moving in either direction. In order 
that the device may be operated while the machine is 
in motion there is provided a work carrier, Fig. 6, which 
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ly in the fact that the plunger may be rotated as well 
as moved longitudinally. The result of this is that the 
jaws may be given a greater range of automatic move- 
ment, which, as here shown, is limited to the longitu- 
dinal movement of the plunger. To extend this range of 
inovement, and also when desired to increase the force 
of the gripping action, the plunger r, Fig. 8, is formed 
at its right hand end with the worm q instead of the 
rack mentioned above. In place of the pinion there is 
substituted the worm wheel p engaging with the worm. 
It will be seen that with this arrangement the worm 
wheel may be operated to open and close the jaws of the 
chuck by either the rotary or the longitudinal movement 
of the plunger, or by both of these movements, either 
simultaneously or in sequence. In order to move the 
plunger it is provided at its left hand end with a fric- 
tion disk, s, faced with a ring, t, of leather for engaging 
with the side of the clutch d, which, like the one just de- 
seribed, slides on a stud. This plunger is formed with 
shoulders constituting a thrust collar, w’, which takes 
the thrust of the worm, and at the same time limits the 
longitudinal movement of the plunger. Screwed to the’ 
































Fig. 2.—Longitudinal Section through Spindle. 
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Fig. 3.—End View Looking from the Left Fig. 2. 
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delivers the work automatically to the chuck. The collet 
w' is mounted to. slide in a seat in the turret, being 
pressed outwardly by the spring n’, the extent of its mo- 
tion being controlled by the nut 0. The front end of the 
collet is recessed to received the shank of the plug. The 
chuek has two projecting guides, which act to guide the 
work between the jaws of the chuck as it is moved for- 
ward. The operation of the work delivering device is 
also independent of the direction of rotation. 

On account of the fact that it is frequently necessary 
to rotate the same piece of work first in one direction 
nud then in the other, the guides on the chuck are bev- 
eled back to the level of the face of the jaws. For the 
same reason the collet is pressed forward by a spring, so 
that if the work should be presented to the chuck while 
the latter is rotating in the wrong direction these in- 
clined portions of the guide will force the collet back 
against, its spring, thus avoiding all damage. This bev- 
eling of the guides also facilitates the entrance of the 
work when the carrier is rotated in the right direction, 
by increasing the angle of the are through which the 
work may find its way between the guides and into the 
openings. The collet is prevented from rotating with 
the work by means of a spline. 

Modified Construction, 

In Figs. 5 and 8 is represented a modified construc- 
tion of the work carrier which greatly extends its 
scope. This differs from that already described chief- 


plunger is a collar, between which and the friction disk 
is a spring, 7, which serves to press the spindle toward 
the left, and to cushion the action of the clutch against 
the friction disk. 

The jaws of the work clutch may be closed by mov- 
ing the plunger toward the right, or by holding the 
plunger against rotation, while the work carrier is mov- 
ing in the direction of the arrow 67, Fig. 5. It is ob- 
vious that the device may be adapted to close the jaws 
by reversing either or both of these movements by al- 
tering the direction of the lead of the threads on the 
worm and worm wheel. Whatever may be the prelim- 
inary movements the resistance of the jaws to the clos- 
ing movement ultimately reacts*through the worm gear 
as a nut to thrust the plunger toward the left, jamming 
its collar, w’, tightly against the collar bearing against 
the spring, and which, therefore, takes the pressure of 
holding the work. But since both this collar and the 
plunger rotate with the spindle when the work is 
gripped and while it is being operated upon there is 
then no loss of power through friction with external or 
stationary parts. When it is desired to release the work 
the direction of rotation of the spindle is reversed and 
the clutch is again brought against the friction disk to 
stop the rotation of the plunger. 


Turret Milling Tool. 


As previously stated. one side of the key, or plug, is 
to be slabbed. This work is accomplished while the ma- 
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chine is in motion by means of the milling tool, shown 


in Figs. 9 to 12, which is carried by the turret head. It 
is well known that the ordinary turret heads are usual- 
ly adapted only to the turning of circular surfaces, or 
those which are concentric with the axis of rotation of 
the work or the tool, as the case may be. But it is fre- 
quently necessary to drill a hole or mill a surface 
which is not thus concentric. For this reason it has 
hitherto been considered necessary to make a separate 
operation of these unsymmetrical parts, or to stop the 
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Fig. 4.—Cross Section on Line 3 3 of Fig. 2. 


work carrying spindle while the cut is being made by an 
independently operated tool. But by means of the de- 
vice here considered these operations may be performed 
while the machine is in motion in the usual way. We 
may state in parenthesis that the letters of reference in 
Figs. 10 to 12 do not represent corresponding parts of 
the drawings formerly considered. The work is carried 
by the chuck a, Fig. 10, the milling apparatus being 
mounted in the turret e. In the collet f, which is 
clamped to the turret in the usual way, is rotatably 
mounted the body g of the tool, which is held in place 
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Fig. 6.—Side Sectional Elevation of Work Carrier. 
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by the nut A. The chuck is provided with engaging 
abutments so disposed as to bring the cutting tool into 
the required relation with the work. The tool frame re- 
ceives the spring actuated coupling pin j, which is car- 
ried in the arm i, this pin entering a suitable recess 
formed in the chuck. . 

Since in this case the milling tool is required to slab 
only one side of the key, there is no provision made for 
indexing to different positions, and it contains but one 
coupling pin. Provision is made so that if the pin be in- 
advertently brought forward against the chuck while 
the latter is rotating rapidly in the wrong direction no 
harm will result. 

The spindle o is mounted to rotate in the body of the 
frame, in this case being placed at right angles to the 
axis of rotation. In order to rotate the spindle when its 
frome, g, is rotated the spindle is suitably connected 
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with a nonrotating driver. In order to accomplish this 


there is secured to the spindle the beveled gear 0’, which 


meshes with the bevel gear o* cut in the end of the sta- 


tionary collet f, which thus serves as a driving gear for 
rotating the spindle 0, when the frame g is rotated with 


relation to the collet. The photograph, Fig. 9, will serve 


to make clear this construction. 


It will be understood from the two constructions de- 
scribed that modifications may be introduced, which 
will adapt them to an extremely wide range of work 
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lig. 5.—End View on Line 4 4 of Fig. § 


hitherto not accomplished in the ordinary screw ma- 
chine. With a boy to feed it this machine will turn out 
from 750 to 1000 keys every ten hours. 


-_ 
_ 





* Corrugated Galvanized Iron and Steel Duty. 


The United States Treasury Department has made 
the following ruling on a case submitted by the Collec- 
tor of Customs at San Juan, P. R.: 

“The Department duly received your letter, dated 
June 11 last, concerning an apparent conflict between 
the decision of the Department, dated April 1, 1901 (T. 
D. 22,929), and an unpublished decision of the Board of 
United States General Appraisers, in a case which arose 
at your port, concerning the classification of corrugated 
galvanized iron sheets, valued at more than 3 cents per 
pound. 
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Fig. 7.—Front View of Jaws of Work Carrier. 
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“The Department is in receipt from the Board of a 
copy of the decision in the matter of the protest of 
Palacios & Co., referred to by you, from which it ap- 
pears that the merchandise was assessed for duty at 
12-10 cents per pound under paragraph 135, and two- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound additional in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraph 132 of the tariff act of July 
24, 1897. The importers claimed that the same was 
properly dutiable at the rates provided .in paragraphs 
131 and 132, respectively, of said act. 

“Tt is manifest that, as the sheets were valued at 
more than 3 cents per pound, they were excluded from 
classification under said paragraph 131, which provides 
for sheets of similar character, ‘ valued at 3 cents per 
pound or less,’ and the Board so held in overruling the 
protest and affirming the assessment of duty. 

“The merchandise in the case was entered on June 
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22, 1900, a date long anterior to the date of the Depart- 
ment’s decision above alluded to, although the decision 
of the Board was rendered May 28, 1901. 

“You are, therefore, hereby instructed to assess duty 
on galvanized iron sheets, corrugated or crimped, when 
valued at more than 3 cents per pound, at 45 per cent. 
ad valorem under paragraph 193, and at two-tenths of 
1 cent per pound additional for galvanizing under para- 
graph 132 of the existing tariff act, while on similar 
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ter a pretty long term of prosperity is again in a very 
bad way. And not only is there no prospect of improve- 
ment, but there is every reason to believe that things 
will be worse before they can be better. There is, for 
instance, no prospect of any increase in the volume of 
sea trade, with depressed industries on the continent of 
Europe, shortages in the maize and other crops of Amer- 
ica, and a restriction which promises to last some time 
of the exports of manufactures from the United States. 




















Fiy. 8.—Longitudinal Section of a Modified Arrangement of Work Carrier. 


sheets of steel duty must be.assessed under the pro- 
visions of paragraph 135, and likewise the additional 
duty in accordance with paragraph 132 of said act, under 
the Department’s decision (T. D. 22,929, dated April 1, 
1901).” 


——————.__ 


Shipping, Shipbuilding and Steel in Scotland. 


GuLascow, October 17, 1901.—The demand for new 
ships seems to have dried up for the present, and though 


Therefore, unless vessels are laid up with a liberal hand 
the oversupply of tonnage will result in still further 
depression. Some few owners are already preparing to 
take their vessels out of commission during the winter, 
but the majority seem bent on pegging away anyhow, 
and some smart losses are being incurred. The evil will 
work its own cure in time, but the amount of new ton- 
nage at present in course of construction in this coun- 
try, in Germany and in America has to be reckoned 
with. A great deal of this new tonnage is for the regu- 





Fig. 9.—Turret Milling Tool. 
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shipbuilders have plenty of orders booked they are now 
entering many more. Nor is the reason far to seek. 
The very low level to which ocean freights have de- 
scended precludes any possibility of profit in most 
branches of the shipping trade. Indeed, on most of the 
long voyage charters one hears of just now there must 
be certain loss, for while freights are lower bunker coal 
is not. It is six or seven years since freights on the 
principal routes were as low as they are now, but coal 
then was about 50 per cent. cheaper, and stores and 
other expenses were proportionately lower. There is, in 
short, no doubt whatever that the shipping industry af- 
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lar lines, but there is an appalling proportion of the 
cargo tramp order, and heaven only knows where it is 
all to find employment after it leaves the builders’ 
hands. There has been plenty of cargo to carry this 
year, low as markets and freights have been, but there 
will be less and less as the months pass and as the 
world’s shipping increases. 

It is not to be denied that the outlook is very se 
rious, and that the seriousness is not confined to this 
country. It is, no doubt, something to be thankful for 
that two such great industries as shipbuilding and en- 
gineering are at present supplied with work for months 
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to come. That means the active employment of a vast 
army of workmen, not only in the ship yards and engine 
shops, but also in the allied iron and steel works. But 
the reaction will be severe, as the contracts are worked 
off, unless a great improvement in international trade 
gives a new impetus to shipping. The only profitable 
employment of British ships just now seems to be in 








connection with the South African War. When that 
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haps, by the time the Germans are tired of working at 
a loss, consumption on your side will have eased dow: 
and we shall be treated to a new rush of American m: 
terial! Man—especially in the iron trade—never is, bu: 
always to be, blest. Generally speaking, I think it ma) 


be said that there is a diminution of buoyancy in th: 
steel trade since this month opened. 
case in Scotland. 


It is certainly th: 
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Fig. 10.—Longitudinal Section Fig. 9. 


war is really over there will doubtless be a great indus- 
trial and commercial revival in South Africa, but there 
will also be a large amount of tonnage set free from 
transport service to resume place in the ocean competi- 
tion. 

The effect of all this has not yet been felt in the 
iron trade, but it will be in time. For the present iron 
and steel makers are very well employed, and they 
would be tolerably well content if only foreigners 
ceased to trouble and the coal question was at rest 
Their great complaint is the lowness of prices for man- 
ufactured products in relation to crude iron, coal and 
wages. And prices are being more and more cut into by 
Belgian and German producers. German ship plates 
are now being delivered right into the shipbuilding 
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Fig. 11.—End View Milling Tool. 
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centers; German steel has reached the Midlands, and 
German pig iron (hematite) has even penetrated Scot- 
land; while Belgian material driven out of Belgium it- 
self by the Germans is being pressed for sale every- 
where. This German competition is not a healthy de- 
velopment, but a sign of industrial disease. In order to 
keep works employed and to sustain the steadily shrink- 
ing home markets, producers are helped by the boun- 
ties granted by the iron and steel syndicate to force 
their products into foreign markets. It is a ruinous 
business which can only end in disaster if continued, but 
while it continues it keeps down our markets. Per- 
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The steady demand which continues for pig iron is 
evidence, however, of good employment still in the fin- 
ished iron and steel works. It is certainly not due to 


foreign requirements, for our exports last month were 
only 70,474 tons, as compared with 112,947 tons in Sep- 
In some parts of the country there seems 


tember, 1900. 
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Fig. 12.—HEnd View of Milling Tool on Line 2 2 of Fig. 10. 
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to be a positive scarcity of crude iron, and in Scotland 
it is going direct into consumption as steadily as smelt- 
ers can turn it out. It is understood that the stocks 
held by makers are no more than is required in the nor- 
mal course of trade, and the quantity in public stores in 
Glasgow is only about 58,000 tons—a mere trifle. Yet 
the output of the second half will be greater than in the 
first half of the year, for we have now 84 furnaces in 
blast as compared with 81 a year ago. More furnaces 
have also been lighted up in Cumberland and the Mid- 
lands, and at the beginning of this month there were 343 
furnaces in blast in.Great Britain, as compared with 328 
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t the end of June. Most of the increase has been in 
ematite for steel making. For ordinary Cleveland iron 
he output seems to be still rather in excess of require- 
nents, since Germany has ceased to buy, and Cleveland 
vould be badly off but for the requirements of Scotch 
ounders. At present Cleveland foundry iron is coming 
nto Scotland at the rate of about 1000 tons per day. 
judging by your statistics there is not much prospect 
f American pig iron coming over here in any quantity 
or some time to come, but more foundry iron may come 
from Nova Scotia, and some hematite iron is coming 
rom Germany. We have also lately had a few thou- 
sand tons from Bilbao, Spain—not by any means a new 
xperience, as some commentators on the recent imports 
seem to think. It is not, however, of a very satisfactory 
juality. 

Scotch builders are still troubled with dear fuel, the 
price of splint coal suitable for the blast furnaces be- 
ng now 8 shillings 6 pence per ton at the pits. This is 
too high in relation both to the conditions of the iron 
trade and to the general condition of the coal market, 
but the supply of this fuel is in very poor hands, and our 
smelters have no recourse so long as they smelt with 
coal. I am not able to cite corroborative figures, but I 
am under the impression that Scotch smelters are now 
paying more for fuel per ton of iron produced than any 
other smelters in any part of the kingdom. The coal 
market, however, is exhibiting distinct signs of fatigue. 
The strike of Belgian miners and the reported intention 
of the French miners to declare a general strike on 
November 1 filled our coalmasters with hope of a nice 
little run of export demand. But while I write it looks 
as if both these strikes will fizzle out without affecting 
the situation at all. Meanwhile the Baltic shipping sea- 
son is drawing to a close, and no new orders are coming 
in from any quarter; at all events not in sufficient vol- 
ume to replace the contracts that are being worked off. 
Prices of export qualities have declined in Cardiff and 
Newcastle, and Scotland must follow suit. A drooping 
market just on the eve of winter does not look healthy 
for either coal owners or colliers, but the industrial con- 
sumer begins to have better hopes for the future when 
he sees coal on the down grade. 

The rivet, bolt and nut combination, of which I gave 
details on its formation last year, has just issued its 
first balance sheet. It shows a profit on the year of 52.- 
103 pounds, from which 12,435 pounds is taken for de- 
preciation. After payment of preference diviaends there 
remains 32,000 pounds, out of which 5000 pounds is 
placed to reserve fund, 1462 pounds for formation ex- 
penses, 4334 for interest to venders on their cash bal- 
ances and 16,500 pounds is divided among ordinary 
shares at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. This leaves 
a balance of 4800 pounds to be carried forward. The 
results seem fair enough for a start, but the combina- 
tion did not in the past year feel the full effect of the ac- 
tion of the shipbuilders, who united to put up works of 
their own. BY, 


_ 





The shipbuilding industry in the United States, ex- 
clusive of the United States Navy Yard, according to a 
preliminary report of the Census Bureau. just issued, 
had a total invested capital of $76,699,651 in 1900. This 
iS an increase of 181 per cent. since 1890. The value of 
products, including custom work and repairing, was $73,- 
444,753, an increase of almost 93 per cent. There were 
1083 establishments and 46,121 wage earners, with to- 
tal wages of $24,388,109; miscellaneous expenses, $3,582,- 


257, and cost of materials used was $33,031,280. 


The Morgan Line steamer “ El Alba” was launched 
it Newport News on the 2d inst. She is the twelfth of 
the Morgan ships to be built there, at a cost of $600,000 
each. The vessel is 404 feet long, and has a displace- 
ment of 6000 tons; her gross tonnage, 4665; net, 2905; 
breadth, 48 feet; depth, 33%, feet. 


The New York Aluminum Company of 142 Worth 
Street, New York, announce that they have bought the 
stock, factory and warerooms of Reymond & Gottlob, 
formerly at 831 Broadway and 109 Fulton street. 
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Russia and America in the Far East.—ll. 
BY ALEXANDER HUME FORD. 


By far the larger part of our export to Asia eventual- 
ly finds its way to the Pecheeli Gulf ports and that part 
of China under Russian influence, yet we have no direct 
line of steamers from our Pacific coast to any part of 
the Asiatic continent north of Shanghai. Here Chinese 
junks take their diminutive cargoes and carry our prod- 
ucts to northern waters, in which our flag, familiar 
20 years ago. is now forgotten, yet our trade with this 
portion of the world, at the beginning of the Boxer out- 
break, was increasing by leaps and bounds, and even 
now promises to become greater than ever before. 

The eight steamship companies sending boats from 
the Pacific coast of North America to Asia make Kobe 
on the Inland Sea, Nagasaki, at the southern end of 
Japan, and Shanghai, their principal way ports of call. 
At one of these points is transhipped every ton of Amer- 
ican material for Northern China not sent by the direct 
New York-Vladivostok line. 

From Nagasaki or Kobe it is 700 miles to either Port 
Arthur or Vladivostok, Russia’s two Pacific seaports 
and Trans-Siberian Railway terminals, situated as they 
are at either end of the rainbow like line of railroad 
through Manchuria. 

It would seem that Fusan, Korea, just 40 miles be- 
yond the straits of Shiminiseki, through which passes 
every American ship trading with Northern China and 
Japan, should be the principal port of distribution for 
all Northern Asia. Although directly in the pathway 
of all traffic Fusan is not even a stopping place for one 
of our steamers. Nearby, however, Russia has secured 
harbor privileges, and if her projected plans are carried 
out it is more than probable that here will be located 
the permanent terminus of the Trans-Asian Railway 
and the greatest commercial city of the Far East. 

With England, Germany, France, Japan and Russia 
each seeking to extend its sphere of influence, Asia 
promises to become the chief theater of action during 
the twentieth century, and it is not conceivable to a 
rational mind that America, after the sacrifices she is 
making, will forego the advantages which she has a 
righe to expect, without a struggle. 

Statisticians have proved to their satisfaction that 
before the first quarter of the new century has ended 
New York will have a greater population than London. 
Before that time the steady increase of the commerce 
of the Pacific, now valued at $5,000,000 annually, will 
in all probability far exceed that of the Atlantic. Seat- 
tle, Portland and San Francisco will have become the 
great American seaports, and the swift ocean grey- 
hounds, even now building, larger far than any ships 
upon the Atlantic, will swarm the Pacific waters, upon 
the borders of which must spring the great cities of the 
future. Vladivostok, New Chwang, Hong Kong and 
Manila seem destined in the twentieth century to be 
drawn nearer to our western coast than London now is 
to New York. 

The value of the commerce of Asia and Oceania, still 
in its infancy, amounts to $2,000,000,000 annually. Of 
this our share is but $150,000,000, although we, of all 
nations, are best equipped to supply almost every need 
and requirement of this market, which we have so long 
neglected. But suddenly there has arisen in Far Hast- 
ern waters a great American metropolis, Manila, second 
only to Hong Kong as a fort of entry, and superior as 
a commanding strategic base, both from a commercial 
and military standpoint. 


America’s Commercial Base in the Pacific. 


With this new base, midway between America and 
Africa, Siberia and Australia, dominating the richest 
portion of China and the entrance to the Indian Ocean, its 
conquest has made America for once and all a member 
of the quartette of great Powers destined to control and 
divide the world among themselves, and will compel the 
laying of cables across the Pacific, the cutting of one 
or more canals connecting the two great oceans, and the 
building up of an American merchant marine. 
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With the completion of the Nicaragua Canal the 
commerce of the Pacitic becomes the heritage of Amer- 
ica. Our newly established steamship lines to Manila 
will no longer have to traverse two-thirds of the dis- 
tance around the globe from New York to reach our 
Asiatic possessions, nor will the Japanese steamers, now 
calling at our Southern ports, be so handicapped that the 
cotton of India can compete with ours, even in India 
itself; while the great consuming hordes of Asia will be 
brought nearer to every mile of our eastern and western 
coast than they now are to the markets of Europe. 

It has been ably argued that the Philippines will 
never be worth to us what they have cost, and it is 
pointed out that even with 65,000 soldiers in Luzon, 
whose needs are largely supplied from our home mar- 
kets, the value of our exports to Manila for the closing 
year of the nineteenth century has arisen to but $3,000,- 
000, a scant 6 per cent. interest on the annual cost of 
maintaining the army of occupation, while the pro- 
longation of the campaign for seven years would create 
a war debt on which the interest at 3 per cent. 
would amount to over $10,000,000 a year, which is at 
present more than the entire value of our commerce 
with the island, and about one-third the value of the 
total annual trade of the Philippines. It is true that 
Great Britain, after more than a century of successful 
colonizing, can sell to her Asiatic subjects per capita 
but a scant 70 cents’ worth of her products annually. 
With a population in our new possessions of something 
over 7,000,000 we might, therefore, in time easily look 
for a market for our goods to the value of some $5,000,- 
000 a year, being convicted, as we are, to the open door 
policy in Asia. Should we, however, follow the example 
of Holland toward her colonies, and exclude all foreign 
commerce, it is very certain that we could make the 
Philippines and our army pay fully half the present 
annual cost of occupying the islands. 

These are the pessimistic views usually expressed; 
optimists, however, see in the future a marvelous com- 
mercial development; our keen eyed but cautious capi- 
talist pouring untold treasures into new industrial enter- 
prises, and the lazy, enervated natives, overcoming 
climatic drawbacks, a hard working, prosperous people, 
competing as mechanics and factory hands, with ener- 
getic Japan, for the commerce of China and India. In 
fact, they expect a race of people (under our tutelage, 
of course), not 1 per cent. of whom can now read or 
write, to suddenly develop a trade of $32,000,000 annually, 
to ten times that figure, a feat which took marvelous 
Japan, with her centuries of industry and civilization 
behind her, more than a quarter of a century to accom- 
plish, and that, too, with a population five times greater 
than that of our Philippines. 

Somewhere between the fears of the pessimist and the 
hopes of the optimist lies the real future of the Philip- 
pines. The natives are lazy, as a matter of course, but 
they may yet be supplanted by the industrious, peace 
loving Chinese, who can live, work and thrive in any 
climate, enriching, as they do, with their enterprise, 
Siberia in the north and the Straits Settlements in the 
south, excluded for the present from the Philippines, 
after being mainly responsible for whatever real de- 
velopment has been wrought there. 

Advantages of Manila. 


While Manila is a tropical city, it is far cooler than 
the deadly Sargon of the French, Singapore of the Eng- 
lish, or even Hong Kong, the thermometer at Manila 
rarely going above 85 degrees F., even in summer. It 
is as a base of commercial operations that the Philip- 
pines will always prove themselves most valuable to 
us. Hong Kong made England mistress of the Pacific 
for generations, and now that we begin to dispute that 
proud title with her, Manila is indispensable. 

In the direct path of our Pacific Coast steamers to 
Hong Kong, Singapore and India, and a stopping place 
for our Atlantic fleet bound for Japan and Siberian 
ports, Manila is destined to play a most important part 
in our contest for commercial supremacy in the Far 
Fast. 


As Japan and her dependency, Formosa, strategic- 
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ally dominate North China, so the Philippines bring 
within our sphere of influence all that part of the Celes 
tial Kingdom from Amoy south to Tonking; but in Indo 
China, France, by her exclusive policy, nullifies for hun 
dreds of miles our splendid position. Again we domi 
nate the Malay Peninsula, our Consul at Singapore hav 
ing but recently resigned his office to operate a line of 
American steamships between Singapore, Manila and 
Briush North Borneo; for, unfortunately, the islands 
between, Java and Sumatra, the richest markets in the 
Orient, are hermetically closed by Holland against our 
commerce. Even beyond the Straits of Malacca, in the 
Indian Ocean, where we have hitherto been lamentably 
weak, our influence is now to be felt. 

So far, the Boers have been better customers than 
the millions of India. South Africa consumes $20,000,- 
000 worth ef our products annually, sending us 
little in return: but with the building of the Nicaragua 
Canal the ships now carrying our products to Cape 
Colony, instead of having to go on to Sumatra, where 
our products are excluded, for a return cargo, will find 
it shorter to return home via India, the Philippines and 
Manila, than by. way of the Suez as at present, so that 
regular round the world lines of steamships promise 
to be one of the common incidents of twentieth century 
ocean commerce. 

Should we permit the cane and beet sugar of our 
colonies to compete with the Louisiana and Kansas 
industries, Manila, not Batavia, would rule the sugar 
market of the Far East, and swarm with American 
bound ships. 

It is but 600 miles from Manila to Hong Kong. A 
hundred miles further, at Canton, American influence 
again becomes dominant, for at this latter point begins 
the American railway, which is to run northward for 
700 miles, through the richest and most populous portion 
of China, to Hankau on the Yangtse Kiang, where Rus- 
sian and American interests dominate. 

Shanghai, at the mouth of the Yangtse Kiang River, 
is more than 1200 miles from Manila, and less than 500 
miles from Nagasaki and our industrial rivals, the 
Japanese; so that it is more than probable that the 
American railroad will figure largely in our struggle for 
a commercial foothold in the Yangtse Valley. From 
Amoy, 900 miles from Manila, to Singapore, 1400 miles 
distant, our Pacific base should control the field, al- 
though Japan is exhausting every resource to extend a 
partly completed railway along the entire western coast 
of Formosa, hoping thus to hasten the day when the 
province of Fukien opposite, with its 25,000,000 con- 
sumers, will become her chief market, and its only sea- 
port, Amoy, a Japanese port of distribution. But as the 
heat of the tropics is even more injurious in its effects 
upon the sturdy little Japanese than upon ourselves, 
much of the importance of Formosa as a commercial 
base and rival for supremacy is discounted. 


Our Rivals for Asiatic Markets. 


Japan has already shown her ability to successfully 
compete with our manufactures in the open market of 
China, and if in the final settlement of spheres of in- 
fluence all that part of China south of Canton falls to 
France, we may expect the French to at once renounce 
their love for the American doctrine of an “ open door” 
in China, and our products will be promptly shut out 
of a market containing 80,000,000 consumers. 

Before the Spanish conquest of the Philippines there 
was a large trade carried on between those islands and 
China, and even now the combined trade of America 
and the Philippines with Hong Kong exceeds that of 
England with her chief colonial city of the Far East. 

The West River, recently opened up to commerce, is 
second in volume only to the mighty Yangtse Kiang. 
For hundreds of miles in a direct line westward it opens 
up Southern China as an American field for future com- 
merce, while from Canton, near its mouth, the American 
railroad has been surveyed northward to Hankau. In 
this triangle, formed by the river and railroad, contain- 
ing nearly 200,000,000 possible consumers, it would seem 
America’s greatest sphere of influence in China is to be 
marked out. With Manila as its apex the base would 
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distant but 1500 miles, half of which distance, from 
he Philippines to Canton, is an ocean highway, which, 
n time, will be traveled by regular lines of American 
teamers connecting with our Yankee railroad to the 
orth, and American river steamers on the West River. 

The importance of this stream as a highway of traffic 
an searcely be overestimated when it is remembered 
hat a few years after the introduction of American 
teamers on the Lower Yangtse Kiang the traftic of 
hat river between Hankau and Shanghai increased 
rom $500,000 in value to its present enormous total of 
$100,000,000. Owing to the primitive methods of over- 
land travel and the infamous system of inland taxes im- 
posed every few miles on goods under transport, it is 
still a hundred times cheaper to send all produce by wa- 
ter, there being 20,000 miles of rivers and canals grid- 
roning the Celestial Empire; but with the opening of the 
numerous railways now being constructed in China the 
productive and consumptive powers of the nation should 
be increased a hundredfold. 

From the terminus of the American road the French 
will build to Tonking, and on to Yunnan, in Western 
China, where the British Burmah Railroad from Ran- 
goon will meet it. From Canton the English will build 
a continuation of the American line to Hong Kong, pos- 
sibly extending it northward along the coast to meet the 
railroad now under construction from Shanghai south- 
ward to Wenchow, thus forming two trunk lines from 
Peking to Hong Kong, and connecting all Europe with 
India by rail, via the now almost completed Trans-Si- 
berian system. 


Anglo-American Concessions in China, 


England holds another concession of interest to Amer- 
ican commerce. It is for a railroad from Wuchow, just 
beyond Canton, northwesterly to Sinchow, at the head of 
the navigable Yangtse Kiang. This system of railroads 
centering at Canton will tend to develop a territory con- 
taining more than half the population of China, all of 
which is directly tributary to our Pacific base at Manila. 

All through Central and Southern China both English 
and Americans have received valuable mining conces- 
sions, and the country is fairly well known to our ex- 
perts. How much the granting of these concessions had 
to do with the popular uprisings in China against the 
commercial invasion of the foreigner it is bard to say; 
certain it is, however, that the Chinese Government in- 
variably exhausted every effort to secure native capital 
to carry out the suggested improvements before it would 
grant concessions to the hated foreigners, and then only 
with the proviso that a large percentage of the shares of 
each railroad company should be owned by Chinamen, 
all, in fact, if possible to secure native purchasers. Every 
railroad is required to maintain a school of engineering, 
where natives are trained for positions on the railway, 
which must employ mostly Chinamen, and of the net 
earnings of every railroad three-tenths go to the Gov- 
erpment. : 

Mining restrictions are even more onerous, although 
but one-fourth of their net earnings is payable to the 
Government. 

Each nation has repeatedly every advantage to pur- 
chase or extort concessions from those dishonest officials 
atPeking and allthrough the Empire, who keep the lower 
classes ground down to starvation point in a land of 
plenty, forcing families to live on less than 1 cent a day, 
that the official class may amass fortunes. Bean curd is 
the main food of millions; coolies purchase a meal of this 
for the ninth of a cent, and those in the interior con- 
sider themselves lucky if they can secure work that will 
pay them $1 a month. Where modern civilized methods 

‘ive penetrated, however, wages are being raised rap- 
(ly, so that along the lines of completed railways the 
latives demand and receive fair wages, and are thus 
ehabled to buy our commodities. At Amoy wages have 

bled in the last decade; so that instead of powdering 
‘heir. rice cakes with wheat flour the coolies can now 
‘ford to eat wheaten bread, so that, while in 1899 we 
!d 8,000,000 pounds of flour to Amoy, in the last year 
' the century the city consumed 24,000,000 pounds, de- 
‘ite the troubled times and the fact that Amoy is the 
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only deep water port still owned by China. This is but 
an indication of the sudden start we have taken toward 
capturing the southern markets of China. The China- 
man will not purchase unless he can first “look see,” 
so that the advent of our fleet at Hong Kong gave a 
mighty impetus to our trade with the surrounding coun- 
try. Milwaukee beer became known, and is now a prime 
favorite. American canned goods flooded the market, 
and, if always properly packed, bid fair to monopolize 
the trade. The Chinese have been made at last to real- 
ize that America is a great nation, possessing powerful 
battle ships, and their respect for us has arisen accord- 
ingly, so that now our commerce with Hong Kong is in- 
creasing in value at the rate of $1,000,000 a year, bidding 
fair to displace that of Great Britain there as complete- 
ly as it has done in the northern provinces, unless, of 
course, Japan proves successful in underselling us in cot- 
ton and other manufactures. In the canned fruit and 
flour trade we need, however, fear no rival. 


Shipping of Hong Kong Exceeds that of New York. 


The importance of Hong Kong can be best under- 
stood when it is stated that 17,000,000 tons of merchan- 
dise enter and leave the port annually, a greater foreign 
tonnage than that of the port of New York. Over 3,000,- 
000 passengers are landed at Hong Kong during the year, 
which, in fact, is the great warehouse and commercial 
center of Southern China, from whence all commodities 
are distributed. Americans are beginning to build stores 
and warehouses here and elsewhere in the Celestial 
Kingdom, but the example of Germany might be followed 
with advantage. At the treaty ports of China German 
merchants have erected over 100 warehouses and facto- 
ries, valued at $30,000,000, while their total investments 
in China and Japan foot up to $100,000,000. 

Since our fleet has become a fixture in far Eastern 
waters a sudden activity has been evinced by each of 
the commercial nations, realizing as they do that we en- 
ter the far Eastern situation to take from them in open 
competition, if we can, the trade advantages they have 
won. 

In the last year of the century the German population 
in China increased from 1043 to 1134, and eight 
new factories and business houses made _ their 
appearance; making a total of 115. Against this. 
America increased her population in China dur- 
ing the year from 2056 to .2335, and her  busi- 
ness houses from 43 to 70, showing a _ gain in 
each case more than three times as great as that of 
Germany, although that nation now has an immense 
sphere of influence marked out in China. Even Great 
Britain scarcely exceeds us in the number of new busi- 
ness houses established during the year, the number to 
her credit being 32 to our 27. However, there are 401 
British business houses in China, and 5562 of the Queen’s 
subjects. All foreign nations must give way to Russia, 
however, in point of general increase of foreign settle- 
ments in China proper during the year; her net gain has 
been 1456, and is increasing rapidly. Even Japan, the 
most active of all commercial nations in China, has done 
but half as well, but she has planted 81 new firms in 
China during the year, or more than the number estab- 
lished in the Celestial Kingdom during the same period 
by all the other nations of the world combined. That 
the troubles in China will for a time retard all prog- 
ress is only too evident, but the reaction that must in- 
evitably come, now that the whole civilized world has 
awakened to the riches of Kathay, and has shown a de- 
termination to protect its citizens and their interests in 
China at whatever cost. 


The Division of China. 


Even before the “ Boxer” uprising China was prac- 
tically divided up among the nations. England had ex- 
acted a promise from Peking that the Yangtse Valley 
should never be alienated to any foreign power. Rus- 
sianized Manchuria and German Shantung had been ex- 
cluded from the mining regulations. France had forced 
an understanding regarding the Province of Kwangsi, 
which adjoins the tefritory of Tonking; while Japan 
avowed her intention of eventually occupying Fukien as 
quid pro quo for Port Arthur and Wei-Hai-Wei, to which 
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China practically consented. In time other nations may 
withdraw their forces from China, but Russia will al- 
ways maintain an army in the Celestial Empire. Her vast 
resources are being poured into the Far East to develop 
and extend her territory, her agents are now constantly 
visiting America for the purpose of borrowing new funds 
for the carrying on of her Asiatic improvements and to 
purchase the material from us with which to effect them. 
Already Russia’s welcome hand is stretched out to meet 
our engineers on the banks of the Yangtse Kiang. Free 
trade England raises no barriers to either commercial 
Russia or America entering her sphere of influence in 
China, although her merchants grow more and more 
wroth as they find themselves ousted by Russian forces, 
as at Hankau, or driven out by American competition, as 
at New Chwang and other Russianized Chinese treaty 
ports. 

If we are not interested in the final disposition of 
China, then no nation is. Controlling as we do the trade 
of North China, and with the trade of the south opening 
up to us the greatest possible market the world has yet 
known, it would be commercial suicide for us to recede 
from the advance we are already making. The posses- 
sion of the Philippines is a title deed to the trade of 
South China. With an open door no European nation 
can compete with us, and the dawning of the twentieth 
century finds us at last in a position to enforce our de- 
mands to equal rights in China with every other nation. 
With our expansion policy thoroughly indorsed at home, 
what else is there left for us to do but join the “ Pirate 
Powers,” and insist upon our share in the looting of 
Asia? Russia offers no opposition, although her servants 
in the Far East were most bitter in their criticism of 
our seizure of the Philippines, one officer aboard a Rus- 
sian man-of-war going so far as to inform me a year af- 
ter the event of May 1 that Imperial countries, such as 
England, Germany and Russia, could, with impunity, 
seize territory and arbitrarily govern alien people, but 
for America to do such a thing was rank hypocrisy. This 
from a Russian diplomat! 


-> 


Alan Wood Company Improvements.—A_ short 
time ago it was announced that the Alan Wood Com- 
pany of Conshchocken, Pa., had purchased prop- 
erty adjoining their plant and would immediately 
erect a $1,000,000 steel plant. We are informed by Presi- 
dent Howard Wood of the company that this plan has 
been abandoned, but that the new works would be 
erected in Plymouth township, which is just outside of 
Conshohocken. Work will be commenced imme- 
diately on this site for the erection of a 400- 
ton open hearth steel plant, consisting of five 
50-ton furnaces. Four of these furnaces will be 
used continuously, producing two heats a day, and one 
will be a “spare” furnace. Plans are now being pre- 
pared and the works will be erected as soon as the ma- 
terial can be delivered on the ground. It is expected that 
they will be in operation in the fail or winter of next 
year. The location is such that material can be received 
and the finished product shipped over either the Penn- 
sylvania or the Reading railroad. The company have 
purchased property adjoining their present plant and it is 
expected that the iron mills there will be enlarged next 
year. 

A te ict hee 

The Reading Iron Company’s New  Forge.— 
The old steam forge on North Eighth street, Read- 
ing, Pa., owned and operated by the Reading Iron Com- 
pany, has been abandoned and will‘ be demolished. It 
was built in 1850, and its 1U-ton single acting. steam ham- 
mer was for many years the largest hammer in the coun- 
try. During the War of the Rebellion many forgings 
were made there for gunboats, &c., for the United States 
Government. The Reading Iron Company have erected 
and put in operation an entirely new forge on a large 
plot of ground adjoining their Ninth street rolling mills. 
The main building is 500 x 100 feet, and is equipped with 
one 15-ton, one 6-ton, one 5-ton, one 3-ton and several 
small steam hammers, all double acting. Each hammer 
is served with two pneumatic hydraulic jib cranes, and 
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an electric traveling crane of 50 tons capacity runs th 
rull length of the building. The finishing department j 
equipped with the heaviest and most modern machin 
tools, and uo expense has been spared to make this pla: 
as efficient and up to date as possible. Its capacity 
about three times as large as that of the old forge. Ge 
Schuhmann is general superintendent. 


i 


End of the Pan-American Exposition. 


The Pan-American Exposition at buffalo ended « 
the 2d inst. at midnight, when President John G. Mi! 
burn pressed an electric button and the lights in the 
electric tower grew dim for the last time. A corps of 
buglers standing in the tower sounded “ taps,”’ and on¢ 
of the glories of the exposition, the electrical illumina 
tion, passed away, and the exposition was ended. 

The exposition has not been a financial success, bu' 
the benefits derived from it will be of great value to th« 
commercial interests of the country. The primary ob 
ject of the exposition was to advance the friendly rela 
tions and commercial intercourse between the United 
States and the other countries of the two Americas. In 
this respect it has been a decided success. The repub 
lies of Central and South America, Mexico, and the Do- 
minion of Canada responded heartily to the suggestion 
of an all-American exposition, and sent to Buffalo a col- 
lection of exhibits seldom, if ever, before equaled. 

The financial loss, it is said, will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $3,000,000. The statement to be issued by the 
officers of the exposition setting forth the expenditures 
and receipts will be made public some time this month 

The loss will fall upon the holders of the common 
stock, the holders of second mortgage bonds, and the 
contractors who erected the buildings. Two hundred 
and ten thousand shares of common stock were sold at 
$10 a share. The stock was subscribed for by the citi- 
zens of Buffalo and the Niagara frontier in small lots 
of from one share to 100, so that this loss of $2, 
100,000 will not be seriously felt. The first-mortgage 
bonds, amounting to $2,500,000, will be paid in full. An 
issue of $500,000 second mortgage bonds is unprovided 
for, but the revenue from salvage on the buildings and 
from other sources will probably cover a part of this in- 
debtedness. The balance due to contractors is not def- 
initely known, but it is said that it represents their prof- 
its for the work done, and no one will be seriously em 
barrassed by the loss. 

The total number of admissions for the six months 
was close to 8,000,000. The great snowstorm of last 
April was a severe blow to the exposition, and the for- 
mal opening of the exposition was postponed until May 
20. The death of the President was another blow to the 
Pan-American. The attendance had been increasing 
steadily up to the date of the assassination of President 
McKinley. The gates were closed for two days, and 
when they reopened there was a drop of 12 per cent. in 
the attendance and no improvement followed. 

The Government exhibit will be at once shipped to 
Charleston. 


—_ 
a 





Building Brick from Cinder.—The Brier Hill Iron & 
Coal Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, manufacturers of 
Brier Hill Portland cement, have placed a contract wit! 
the William Tod Company of that city for an engine for 
a new brick works. A modern dry press machine, t: 
be built by Chisholm, Boyd & White, Chicago, will b« 
placed in the works and will enable the concern to mak« 
about 20,000 brick a day. It is the intention of the Brie: 
Hill Iron and Coal Company to make brick out of blas* 
furnace cinder. The business, as yet, is in an exper 
mental stage. It is the idea, however, to equip a plan 
capable of turning out 10,000 brick per day that wil! 
compare very favorably with any $14 to $16 brick nov 
on the market. The color will be gray and all bric! 
will be uniform in shape and size, with well define: 
edges. As these brick require no burning, they will b 
ready for shipment in 48 hours after they leave th 
press. 
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The Aultman Car Hauls and Retarders. 


The machinery for the car hauls and retarders built 
v the Aultman Company of Canton, Ohio, includes 
vo strands of heavy chain, one for the haul up chain, 
e other, somewhat lighter. for the retarding chain. 
ese chains carry spurs, or car pull attachments, at in- 
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minute. The chain used on the up haul is the Aultman 
No. 126 forged steel Jumbo type. The car pull attach- 
ments are carried on rollers, and are 16 feet between 
centers. The haul up chain travels 60 feet per minute. 
Empty cars are returned from the tipple to the mouth 
of the slope by the retarding chain. This is an Ault- 
man No. 206 steel bar chain. The retarding spurs are 12 

















Fig. 1.—Car Haul at Coal Tipple. 


tervals to engage with the car axle, if the bottom con- 
struction of the car is such as to sufficiently expose the 

xle. When the axle is not available by reason of con- 
struction or the requirements of very heavy duty, a 
suitable member is affixed to the bottom of the car. The 
two chains are led over sprocket wheels at the head and 





feet between centers, and the chain speed is 100 feet per 
minute. Both haul up and retarding chains are led over 
knuckle or supplementary head wheels at the top of the 
incline, to provide a suitable grade for discharging 
loaded cars and taking on empty cars without shock 


or jar to either car or machinery. The length of the 








Pig. 2.—Car Haul, 3000 Tons Daily Capacity. * 


THE AULTMAN CAR HAULS AND RETARDERS 


foot of the incline. Both chains are connected through 
their separate gears and pinion shafts to the same 
ountershaft. This utilizes much of the power devel- 
ped by the down going empty cars. 

Fig. 1 illustrates a car haul and retarder erected by 
he company, in connection with a complete coal tipple 
f 800 tons daily capacity. at the Magnolia, Ohio, plant 
if the National Fire Prooting Company. Loaded cars 
veighing 4500 pounds gross are taken from the mouth 
f the slope to the tipple at the rate of three cars per 


haul between centers of head and foot shafts is 78 feet. 
The angle of inclination is 22 degrees. Power to drive 
tne car haul is transmitted by one %-inch wire rope from 
a line shaft at right angles 250 feet distant. A pawl and 
ratchet safety on the head shaft provides for contingen- 
cies in the case of breaking belts. 

The second engraving illustrates a car haul and re- 
tarder erected in connection with a complete coal tipple 
of 3000 tons daily capacity, at Meadowlands, Pa., for the 
Mendowlands Coal Company. This car haul and re- 
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tarder is 178 feet long, the angle being 20 degrees. 
Loaded cars weighing 6000 pounds gross are taken up 
the incline at a speed of 70 feet per minute. The empty 
cars are returned to the mouth of the slope at a speed of 
100 feet per minute. In point of general design, this 
haul is very similar to the one illustrated by Fig. 1, 
but owing to the much heavier duty exacted all parts 
are more massive. The factor of safety in each car haul 
is ten. The chains used are the Aultman Nos. 128 and 
126 steel forged Jumbo types. The articulating sur- 
faces of these types of chain can be reduced by wear 
until 30 per cent. of the section is removed, but without 
impairing the ultimate strength of the chain. A pawl 
and ratchet safety is used at the head shaft of the haul 
up chain. This safety also serves the retarding chain, 
both being connected through their drivers to the same 
countershaft. 

The first cost of car hauls of this type is very mod- 
erate, and they solve a frequently difficult problem of 
obtaining an elevation sufficient for screening and load- 
ing coal at locations where the natural conditions do not 
favor or provide such necessary elevation. 


New Publications. 


MILL BuILDING ConsrrucTION. By A. G. Tyrell. The 
Engineering News Company, Publishers, New York, 
1901. 


This littl book of 40 pages is divided into three 
chapters, and goes straight to the matter in hand with- 
out preface or prefatory note. The first chapter deals 
with Loads, with paragraphs devoted to roof loads, 
fioor loads, crane loads, snow and wind loads, miscel- 
laneous loads, and a summary. There are two dia- 
grams showing weights of roof trusses. In the sum- 
mary there is a table giving the weight in pounds per 
square foot of seven different. styles of roof construc- 
tion. A table showing the weights of merchandise, 
taken from C. J. H. Woodbury’s book on “ Fire Pro- 
tection of Mills,” gives 37 items, with weight in pounds 
per cubic foot, so that pressure on floors sustaining 
such material in bulk can be estimated. A table is also 
given which shows the weight in pounds which will 
come on end wheels of traveling cranes, when fully 
loaded trolley is at the same end. The chapter con- 
cludes with a table giving the normal pressures from 
wind on roofs of different slopes, for an assumed pres- 
sure of 30 pounds per square foot against a vertical 
plane. 

Chapter II deals with General Design, and enumer- 
ates some general considerations. Walls and _ roof 
trusses, with sketches of seven forms of common roof 
trusses, are given, followed by remarks on spacing of 
trusses, jack rafters, and roof coverings, the latter para- 
graph containing a table showing the least pitch of roof 
required for various kinds of roof coverings, 12 of 
which are enumerated. Next come considerations of 
Truss Connections, Rafters, Bottom Chords, Purlines 
{with sketch of clip connection between purline and 
rafter), Unit Stresses, Lighting and Ventilation, and the 
Estimating of Cost. This latter paragraph contains a 
very useful table of approximate prices for brick work, 
rubble masonry, earth excavation, steel beams, sash 
glazed and painted, pipe railing, corugated iron roof, 
&c., 37 items in all, covering practically the whole field 
of ordinary mill construction. We are told that, 
“Roughly speaking, the cost of one-story buildings 
complete is, for sheds and storage houses, 40 to 60 cents 
per square foot of ground; and, for such buildings as 
machine shops, foundries and electric light plants, that 
are provided with traveling cranes, the cost is from 60 
to 90 cents per square foot of ground covered.” 

The third chapter is concerned with the Design of 
Structural Details, and is illustrated throughout. Foun- 
dations and anchorage, with table, is the opening para- 
graph, after which follows ground floor construction, in 
which the method of making floors of concrete, asphalt 
and wood, either separately or in combination, is dis- 
cussed and illustrated. Under the head of Upper Floor 
Construction the writer gives information on_ steel 
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trough floors, steel girders and timber floors, with illus 
trations. The “slow burning wood floor” is a form o! 
construction entirely of wood, the idea being to cor 
centrate the timber into the least number of lary: 
pieces, so that a minimum surface will be exposed t 
the attack of flames. It is based upon the principle es 
emplified by the fact that books, which are compose | 
of easily enflamed pages, burn most slowly, especiall) 
if placed upon shelves where the surface exposed is th: 
least possible. The illustration of a slow burning 
wooden floor shows joists 10 x 12 inches spaced about 
8 feet centers and covered with 5-inch floor planks. 

Roof coverings are very fully specified, with tables 
of size and weight. Among the various kinds may be 
mentioned slate roofing, asphalt, slag and gravel, corru- 
gated iron, sheet steel, crimped, sheet roll, tin and tern 
plate, metal shingle, rubber, asbestos, and wood shingle 
roofing, with a table of comparative cost. 

The concluding ten pages are devoted to miscel- 
laneous structural details, well illustrated, and con- 
taining numerous useful tables. 

Altogether the book contains information of value to 
the designer and contractor, as well as being useful to 
the prospective mill owner, or others concerned in the 
construction, repairs or maintenance of such buildings 
as are here described. 


ELECTRICAL CATECHISM. An Introductory Treatise on 
Electricity and Its Uses. By Geo. D. Shepardson, 
M. E., Professor of Electrical Engineering, Universi- 
ty of Minnesota. American Electrician, Publishers, 
New York, 1901. Price, $2. 


This work by Professor Shepardson is a handsome 
cloth bound book of 403 pages. It is written in what 
is called the catechism form, which is an easy and di- 
rect way of imparting information to the practical and 
busy reader, besides being, with its comprehensive 
index, an excellent reference dictionary of matters elec- 
trical. It contains 1520 questions, and was designed, 
as the author tells us, to answer the numerous ques- 
tions which continually come up in the minds of those 
who come in contact with any application of electricity. 
The topics have been selected from personal inquiries 
and letters, and from the queries noted in electrical 
papers, these being supplemented by many others. 

The first chapter is on Static Electricity, to which 
considerable space has been devoted. The author asks, 
in one of the questions, “‘ Why should a practical work 
er learn about static electricity, if it is so little used?” 
He answers, “ Static electricity is dangerous in some 
cases, and troublesome in many others, and it is very 
important to know how to avoid it and how to get rid 
of it. It may also find some more generally useful ap- 
plication.” In answering the question ‘How do Hoep- 
ler-Holtz or Wimshurst machines operate?” after giv- 
ing an outline, the writer refers us for full directions 
for making simpler ones to the pages of the American 
Electrician of November, 1896, and August, 1897. This 
is perhaps the one slight defect in the book, as such ref 
erence is not always easily made. A reprint of the mat- 
ter, if embodied in an appendix, would have placed the 
whole subject before the reader. While speaking of an 
appendix, we may say that some directions for restoring 
persons who have been struck by lightning, or acci- 
dentally stricken with dynamic electricity, would no 
doubt be very timely and useful, if embodied in con 
cise form at the end of the book. 

The subject of gas lighting by electricity is taken up 
and the dangers to be avoided in installations for this 
purpose are pointed out. The truth about lightning rods 
is given very clearly, so that he who runs may read. 

Chapter II is concerned with Electrical Units. It 
contains a most comprehensive series of definitions in 
the answers to 51 questions. This chapter also contains 
illustrations of the noted workers in the department of 
electricty, whose names are used in technical nomen 
clature. Ampere, Volta and Ohm; Watt, Coulomb and 
Joule; Henry, Maxwell and Gauss are placed with 
Michael Faraday, who has elsewhere been aptly called 
the “Father of Electrical Engineering.” He solved the 
problem, “can magnetism be made to set up electric 
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ty?” and by the discovery of induced or Faradaic elec- 
tricity he laid the foundation for the world wide use 
of the “subtile fluid” for transportation, lighting, heat- 
ng, and many of the operations now familiar to us in 
industrial enterprises. 

In the third chapter, the Laws of Electric Circuits 
are stated and explained. The analogy existing between 
the flow of electricity and the flow of water is neatly 
epitomized in answer 308, and the pump and the dyna- 
mo are constrasted in a way which readily appeals to 
the understanding and fastens the subject in the mem- 


ory. 

Chapter IV, on Electricity and Heat, explains the re- 
lation between the two, and gives the percentage of 
electricity which by ordinary means may be obtained 
from a given quantity of heat, liberated in the burning 
of fuel. The thermopile, galvanometer and pyro-electric 
generators are explained, together with circuit breakers, 
lightning arresters and fuses. The use and construction 
of various forms are given in detail. Blasting fuses, 
rheostats and heaters are likewise explained, and fully 
illustrated. The uses made of electricity by the medi- 
cal profession are touched on in illustrations of cautery 
electrodes and the electric poultice. Are and incan- 
descent lamps are dealt with, electric rail welding, the 
electric furnace, the method of making calcium car- 
bide and carborundum close this most instructive chap- 
ter. 

Batteries and Electrochemical Action is the subject 
of Chapter V. The various forms of batteries are taken 
up, their construction, action and maintenance are ex- 
plained in detail. Storage or secondary batteries are 
discussed, and the action of the storage cell is explained, 
and the difference between primary and secondary bat- 
teries is clearly set forth, with explanations of the phe- 
nomena peculiar to each. 

Chapter VI, Magnetism, lays before the reader the 
relation between electricity and magnetism. The mag- 
netic field due to current, the sort of field which ex- 
ists between the poles of a magnet, and the close in- 
terrelation between magnetism and electricity is ex- 
plained. The compass, the components of earth’s mag- 
netism, and the magnetometer form the subjects of 
question and answer, while the principle of so simple 
and useful an instrument as the magnetic tack ham- 
mer is not overlooked. ‘The electromagnet for lifting 
iron plates, and doing other work in the factory or else- 
where, together with the action of the electromagnetic 
brake on a motor, close this department of the subject. 

In Chapter VII electrical measuring instruments of 
all kinds are treated. 

Chapter VIII is taken up in describing electrical 
measurements, how to make them and the “ why” of 
the various operations, 

In Chapter. IX Elementary Motors occupy the at- 
tention, the telegraph, telephone and electric bells are 
all explained. 

Direct Current Dynamos in Chapter X opens to the 
student a study of the elementary form of this class of 
generators. The winding of the series dynamo, the 
shunt round dynamo, the compound dynamo, and all 
that pertains to them are given, and what is of real 
practical importance to those who have to do with 
such machines, the derangements which may take 
place and how to remedy such temporary defects are 
explained with great minuteness. 

Chapter XI enumerates and elucidates Direct Cur- 
rent Motors. Beginning with toys, it proceeds through 
the whole class up to the railway motor. The measure- 

ment of power of a motor by the use of the Prony 
‘rake is explained in a practical way for practical men. 

Chapter XII, on Alternating Currents, gives a dia- 
_sram of the circuits from the Niagara power plant, and 
‘ows graphically the various uses to which dynamic 

lectricity is now applied. The action of the trans- 
‘ormer is made clear, and the several kinds now in use 
‘re shown in illustrations among the questions and an- 

vers. An elementary two-phase alternator and a 
‘hree-phase machine are shown in skeleton. The sta- 

onary armature of a polyphase alternator is illustrated 

‘th appropriate description. Alternators with exciters 
( rheostats are taken up, and the circuits of poly- 
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phase composite alternators also. The book closes with 
some questions on the composition and resolution of 
forces. 

The book all through contains a vast amount of in- 
formation which will appeal alike to the practical man 
in charge of electrical machinery or appliances, as well 
as to the student who desires a general and compre- 
hensive treatment of the subject. 


I;NGINEERING Stupies. Part III. English Stone Arches. 
By Charles Evan Fowler, Member American Society 
Civil Engineers. Engineering News Company, Pub- 
lishers. New York, 1901. 

This interesting little work contains eight well exe- 
euted full page half tones, illustrating as many stone 
arches in England. The views of these celebrated en- 
gineering works are grouped together at the beginning, 
while the letter press occupies the latter pages. London 
Bridge, built by Rennie, with its five elliptical arches, is 
described in some detail. The first arch laid was al- 
lowed to stand with the false work in place during the 
winter following its construction, and when the wedges 
were struck the arch sank only 1% inches at the center, 
the curve not being broken. The bridge, exclusive of 
land, houses, compensations and law expenses, cost 
about $2,125,000. 

The well known Waterloo Bridge, in London, also 
designed by John Rennie, was begun in 1811. It is 
probably one of the most remarkable of English stone 
arch bridges. There are nine semielliptical arch spans 
of 120 feet each, with a rise of 34.6 feet. The author 
points to the fact that the two severely classic Doric 
columns which are placed on each pier, while beautiful 
in themselves, are open to the criticism of being mis- 
placed. In describing the Grosvenor Bridge, he quotes 
Fergusson in this connection, who says: “In all these 
eases the primary object of the engineer is use, not 
beauty; but he cannot help occasionally becoming an 
architect, and sometimes with singular success, though 
too frequently when he ornaments it is, as architects 
generally do, by borrowing features from classical or 
medieval styles, or by some mistaken application of 
them, betraying how little he has really studied the 
problem before him.” 

The Maidenhead Arches, constructed by Brunel in 
1837 for railway traffic, are said to be an example of 
the grandeur which can be given to engineering works 
by simplicity of design. Mr. Fowler touches upon the 
question so often asked, why it is that so severe a form 
of construction as a bridge necessarily must be should 
blend so artistically and harmoniously with the works 
of nature? He says: “The prevalence of such a work 
vives an airs of completeness to a landscape, and one 
has reasonable expectation of seeing other evidences 
of civilization in the neighborhood, and is not disap- 
pointed as the arch seen through the large span forms 
part of another landscape set in a frame of masonry.” 

The Kelso Bridge, over the Tweed, with the ruins of 
Kelso Abbey near by, receives brief notice. This re- 
markable structure was completed in 1799, and is an- 
other of the notable engineering works of Rennie. 

The Chatsworth Bridge is almost entirely a piece of 
architecture, the engineering problems presented in its 
construction having been very simple. It is, in fact, 
but one of the accessories of Chatsworth House, which 
is the most splendid private palace in England. 

The Broomielaw Bridge, at Glasgow, designed by 
Telford, and the New Bridge, at Ayr, the latter made 
famous by Burns as being one of the “ Twa Brigs o’ 
Ayr,” come in for descriptive mention. The Grosvenor 
Bridge over the Dee at Chester, was built from plans 
by Mr. Harrison, an architect of “ quaint curious Ches- 
ter,” and is described as being the fourth largest stone 
span in existence. The description given is taken from 
Cresy, and the criticism of the work from an architec- 
tural standpoint is a quotation from Fergusson. 

This little brochure by Mr. Fowler contains much 
architectural and engineering information put forward 
in an interesting and readable form. He points to the 
beauties and triumphs of the works he presents, rather 
than to any artistic defects which they may have. His 
criticisms are, however, fair and impartial, and the re 
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sult is a most entertaining and instructive discourse, 
which leaves the reader’s mind alert and ready intell- 
gently to study other similar works of engineering skill, 
built by a master hand. 


Les GRANDS MOTEURS A GAZ ET L’UTILIZATION DES 
Gaz DE Haut FourNEAU (Large Gas Engines and the 
Utilization of Blast Furnace Gas). By Jules Des- 
champs. Paris. Published by Veuve Ch. Dunod, 1901. 
From an economic point of view no development in 

the iron industry in recent years merits the attention 

which the utilization of blast furnace gas for power pur- 
poses deserves. In this country we have not gone be- 
yond watching what is being done abroad and preparing 
for future work. It is characteristic of modern methods 
how rapidly a voluminous literature has been created on 
this subject, German engineers particularly having been 
voluminous writers who have followed very closely on 
the heels of progress. The latest contribution comes in 

the form of a volume in French by Jules Deschamps, a 

consulting engineer of Paris, who takes up the subject 

methodically. He describes the Thwaite, Meunier and 

Theisen gas purifying apparatus and the different mo- 

tors. A large part of the book, however, is taken up with 

a very elaborate theory of the gas engine. 


HANDBUCH DER EISEN UND STAHL GIESSERE!I (Manual of 
Iron and Steel Foundry Practice). By A. Ledebur. 
Published by B. F. Voight, Leipzig. Third edition. 
Professor Ledebur of the School of Mines at Freiberg, 

Saxony, has long since established his reputation as one 
of the foremost of writers on foundry practice, and the 
third edition of his text book, following as it does the 
second after an interval of nine years, must be greatly 
modified in order to record the great progress made in 
the interval. It is hardly necessary to state that the 
work is characterized by a wide knowledge of the 
European literature of the subject, and, what is more 
particularly needed, by a critical study of that flood of 
crude writing wlich the industry has been suffering so 
long. So far as we can judge, Professor Ledebur, how- 
ever, knows our work in this country only by second 
hand, a matter for some regret. With that qualification 
the book is an admirable one, and we are pleased to ob- 
serve that it deals with such questions as the layout 
of foundries, of cost accounting, &c., which usually re- 
ceive scant attention or are wholly ignored in text books 
which come from the pens of college professors. 


<i, 
oe 


The stockholders of the Xylotite Mfg. Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, at their annual meeting held October 26, 
elected as directors for the ensuing year John H. Hib- 
ben, Capt. J. D. Parker, W. J. Overbeck, Dr. A. B. 
Thrasher, G. E. Shaw, Francis X. Pund, George H. Swift 
and John A. Hosbrook. The board organized by the elec- 
tion of John H. Hibben as president, W. J. Overbeck 
secretary. J. D. Parker treasurer and George Swift as 
general manager. The new factory hullding is nearing 
completion. Under the management of George H. Swift 
the plant is being provided with the most modern ma- 
chinery and equipment, designed particularly for the 
manufacture of all kinds of pulleys under the xylotite 
process invented by G. BE. Shaw. 





United States Consul Hill of Amsterdam, Holland, 
reports that the project of draining the Zuider Zee has 
been withdrawn from the States-General by the new 
ministry, thus being disposed of probably for a long 
period. The state of the Dutch budget renders such an 
undertaking at this time unadvisable; besides, the fall in 
the price of land has diminished the demand for new 
agricultural holdings. 


The Ozark Zinc Oxide Company of St. Louis. Mo., 
are building a zine oxide plant in Joplin, to have an im- 
mediate capacity of 3000 tons a year and an ultimate 
capacity by February 1, 1902, of 5000 tons. The zinc 
manufactured by the manager, W. F. Gorden, in the 


oxide mill in West Plains is said to be a very desirable 
grade, and with the improvements on the new mill the 
output will be increased materially. 


The concern will 
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use the large deposits of carbonate zinc ores in t! 
southern part of Missouri and the northern part of A 
kansas. W. N. Matthews is president of the compan 
and Claude L. Matthews secretary and treasurer. 
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The Correct Treatment of Steel.*—I. 
BY C, H. RIDSDALE, F.I.C. (MIDDLESBROUGH). 





Section 1.—Preliminary Remarks, 

The uitimate requirement of steel’ is that when man 
ufactured it shall in every respect satisfy the purpose fo: 
which it is intended and, provided it does this thor 
oughly, it matters nothing what its composition is o 


how it has been treated. 


If it does not the questions arise, why does it not 
who shall take steps to remedy it, and what shall thos: 
steps be? 

Although we are still far from understanding th« 
causes in detail in every case which may produce a ce: 
tain condition in steel, much has been learned during the 
last few years on these questions, but (as one correct 
principle actually practiced is worth ten reposing in the 
brains of scientific men) how many of those who handle 
steel are making full use in practice of what is known as 
to the effects of various treatment? If not, is it not be 
cause our science has not been sufficiently made to face 
practice, and should not these subjects be discussed 
more with this in view? 

The writer has considered these questions in order 
to see how our present knowledge, so far as he knew, 
was or could be applied to practice in different manufac 
tures, and what further investigation was needed next; 
and he offers the fellowing remarks (though with con- 
siderable diffidence) in the hope that, though they reveal! 
no new facts, they may be of interest and of some good 
if only in showing up some of our deficiencies and limi 
tations. The subject is one in which for years he has al 
ways taken the greatest interest and striven to study it 
impartially; he therefore trusts that, although associate 
with steel manufacture, he will not be regarded as speak 
ing from a muaker’s point of view; he is only wishful 
that the available knowledge may be turned to practical 
account. 

Steel makers have perhaps to consider these questions 
more, only because if any trouble does occur with the 
steel before it is Gnished, it is almost always referred to 
them. 

But where can steel users, wishing to avail them 
selves of the existing knowledge on the effect that treat- 
ment has on steel, find the principles succinctly stated 
and clearly connected with their application in practice? 
The literature on the subject is confined to papers which 
appear scattered over the proceedings of the different so- 
cieties, the information often being expressed only in 
scientific terms, and not clearly pushed to a practical is 
sue. Hence the subject is not forced on the notice of 
men too busy to study and collect all these, and they do 
not connect them with or apply them to their own prac 
tice. ‘ 

The objects of this paper are therefore: 

1. To help those who handle steel by describing in 
simple practical terms such fixed principles as are know! 
up to date and in what direction they may be applied i 
practice. 

2. Toobtain discussion on and information concerning 

a. Various trade processes, and 

b. The limitations of the control which maker ani 
user respectively possess over the properties develope: 
by material. 

3. To formulate certain views in order to obtain a: 
expression of opinion upon them. in the hope that suc 
as are publicly indorsed by this institute may be henc« 

forward regarded as a standard fer makers and use! 
alike to refer to. At present each one sets up his ow 
standard—viz., “‘ exigencies of trade.” 
anes Paper read before the Iron and Steel Institute. Septembe 


* The writer in the main has in mind soft steel (such as b 
bas dealt with in his previous papers, “ Brittleness in Sof 
Steel,” May, 1898. and “ Practical Microscopic Analysis,” A\ 
gust, 1899), though the remarks apply largely to all steel up t 
0.40 per cent. or 0.45 per cent. carbon, and these harder vari: 
ties are specially mentioned in places. He does not refer to ste 
of any one make or process 
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Che views referred to are: 
a. As to the degree of responsibility of maker and 

ser respectively for abnormal results obtained, together 

th a classitied list of the indications that shill be ac- 
pted as determining their source. 

b. As to certain tests which material ought and ought 
it to be reasonably expected to stand after given treat- 
ent. 

The writer. though endeavoring to show by specific 
istances how, to the best of his belief, the principles 
ay be applied or how certain effects have been brought 
pout in practice, does not intend to imply dogmatically 
hat any given procedure will always produce the same 
esults; each particular case must be considered in con- 
unction with all the conditions, and these cannot al- 
vays be maintained constant, so that, though nominally 
ie same, what occurs one time may not another. Even 
f the suggestions made are in some cas-.s impracticable 
vr ineorrect, provided they serve as a starting point and 

zive rise to discussion, some good should result. 

nave to risk being considered old fashioned and bring- 
In describing temperatures the writer fears he will 

ng down censure on himself from those who advocate 

exact temperature as measured by a pyrometer for not 
discarding such “obsolete terms” as “dull red,” 

“ cherry red,” “ yellow heat,” &c.2 Practical men whose 

eyes are trained by experience know what appearance 

these give in varying light such as sunshine, or at night, 
and can gauge them quite as nearly as the temperatures 
tuemselves can be regulated. 

An ingot furnaceman has to judge the right degree 
of heating in all sorts of light, day and night, at all 
times of the year. 

We may knowwhat tcmperatures we want and what is 
right when we see it, and yet not know the real tem- 
perature in degrees centigrade, as we have no means of 
pyrometrically measuring the temperature of a bloom 
in the process of rolling. 

We cannot fix exactly what the finishing temperature 
should be, either in degrees centigrade or color tempera- 
ture, for steel of any given carbon, as besiijes the mass 
ot the section and cooling facilities, the purpose for 
which wanted, and hence the degree of rolling hardness 
most suitable, has to be known. 

The simplest and the only proper way is to let the 
men who have to judge the temperatures in daily prac- 
tice try pieces at two or three varying temperatures 
(which they can recognize for themselves), follow them 
through and make simple mechanical tests, and then 
adopt the temperature that gives the best results. 

A good man will quickly be able to keep to the proper 
temperatures. A man who cannot is not fit for the job, 
as he could not either with a pyrometer or if told in 
terms of color. 

Section 1I,.-The Effect that Composition and Initiail 
Treatment Have as Compared With Subsequent 
Treatment on the Ultimate Properties of the Steel, 

\. CONSIDERED GENERALLY, AND WITH REFERENCE TO 

WHAT IS POSSIBLE. 


Composition aud all the treatment that an article re- 
eives each have an effect on it at some period, but the 
nfluences most powerful in determining its final char- 
icteristies are frequently the later processes, and these 
nay completely outweigh all others. 

It has been usual in the past, and still is in many 
juarters, to consider that the qualities steel possesses 
ire dependent mainly on its composition, so much so 
hat the term * quality ’ has become almost synonymous 
vith “ composition; *” but recently it has become more 
nd more apparent that this is not so, and that, except 
vithin narrow limits of treatment, composition plays 
n insignificant part in insuring given qualities.’ Selec- 
ion of the most suitable composition may slightly widen 
he range of treatment that it will bear and yet give the 
equired results, but it is not possible to produce a steel 
vhich is impervious to treatment. The maker controls 


2 When used, they are all referred to as seen in a dull light. 

* See the writer’s paper on “ Brittleness in Soft Steel,” Jour- 
al of the Iron and Steel Institute, 1898, No. I. The same plece 
f steel gave various opposite qualities by treatment only. 
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the initial treatment and the composition, but generally 
the influence of these is only transmitted a very short 
distance through the subsequent working up processes, 
being completely upset on reheating and rerolling;* thus 
in ordinary practice a maker can do very little which 
will materially affect the steel after working up. Thus 
unless treatment only had a quite minor effect, say 5 per 
cent. of the total, or unless the effect of the working up 
processes was always definite and fixed, and did not 
vary more than 5 per cent., the maker could not reason- 
ably be held responsible for the subsequent behavior of 
material, provided it was right when sent out by him. 

After it has been further worked, the only way to 
get an approximately true basis for comparison of the 
effect of composition in pieces in which it differs is, first. 
by reheating to redness and letting cool slowly, to re- 
move all hardness which may have been induced by 
treatment. 

As an instance, many years ago, when endeavoring to 
find whether hard spots in wire were due to local varia- 
tion in composition (which never was found to an ex- 
tent exceeding the possible error of analysis), the writer 
took pieces of 3-16-inch wire rod of soft quality, with 
carbon 0.10 per cent., manganese 0.40 per cent., hooked 
them to others of medium hard quality, carbon 0.25 per 
cent., manganese 0.80 per cent.,> and while the end of 
one was held in a vise, twisted the other. Thus which- 
ever was the mechanically softer was bound to twist 
more than the other. When the basis of treatment in 
each case was equal—viz., a, tested in the state as re- 
ce‘ved (with the hardering effect of rolling unremoved); 
», and also after removing the hardening effect by heat- 
ing as just described, the medium hard wire showed, as 
would be expected, less twist than the soft wire (about 
half). But a piece of the soft wire with the hardening 
effect of rolling unremoved (as in a) would twist the 
chemically harder wire from which the hardening effect 
of rolling had been removed (as in }) through a number 
of turns, without being itself in the least twisted. That 
is to say, rolling had imparted greater hardness to the 
soft wire than an extra 0.15 per cent. of carbon and 0.40 
per cent. of manganese, without the hardening effect of 
roll ng, could impart to the harder wire, though it con- 
tained altogether double the percentage of hardening 
bodies that the soft wire did. 

In the paper on “ Brittleness in Soft Steel” read be- 
fore this institution in May, 1898, the writer has also de- 
scribed a number of instances where extreme brittle- 
ness, practically beyond the bounds of composition for 
workable steel, and such as even 1% to 2 per cent. of 
carbon could not impart to unhardened steel, was in- 
duced in steel of eight makes, some exceptionally pure 
and soft, by treatment only. Indeed, extremes of brit- 
tleness in soft steel (such as a bar breaking when fall- 
ing a few feet on a plated floor) can only be produced by 
treatment.® 

There is now ample and conclusive evidence, both 
from the numerous instances which come under the per- 
sonal notice of most men having experience with steel 
and also published, of: : 

a, The purest and best steel failing when subjected 
to unsuitable treatment, such as it might meet with in 
ordinary processes.’ 

b. Steel which, from its composition, would generally 
be considered bad and impure, standing all prescribed 


‘Coarsely crystalline billet on reheating and rolling yielded 
fine grained fibrous rods, and fine grained piece of same billet 
gave coarse grained rods, according to treatment. 


5 The other constituents did not differ. 

* Yet such a thing happening to a single bar would probably 
result in the whole lot being condemned. The sooner such brittle- 
ness is recognized as being solely the result of treatment by the 
user the sooner is there a chance of his looking into his own 
working, locating cause, and thus stopping it. 

* Stead’s paper, “ Brittleness in Soft Steel Produced by An- 
nealing,” Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, 1898, No. II: 
Ridsdale’s paper, “ Brittleness in Soft Steel,” Journal of the 
Tron and Steel Institute, 1898, No. I; “ Practical Microscopic 
Analysis,” Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, 1899, No. II: 
Cycle crank which failed, mentioned in present paper, p. 33: 
Hunt in his paper before the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers (see Iron and Coal Trades Review, June 7, p. 1185) 
quotes American works which find rails give too soft tests be- 
cause finished too hot. He also states that chemical composition 
is secondary to physical treatment; mechanical tests of plates. 
rails, &c., which give tests contrary to what would be expected 
from their analysis. 
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tests and requirements of practice, the treatment evi- 
dently having been right.* 

As further illustrating the question of purity, other 
countries regularly produce a great deal of steel which 
is more impure and varies between wider limits than 
English makers dare supply, but here the users often do 
not know its composition, and unless treatment causes 
trouble, it goes through all right the same as purer steel. 

American steel often runs up to 0.10 per cent. and 
even 0.12 per cent. of phosphorus, and if of acid make, to 
0.10 per cent. or more of sulphur, while the carbon in 
soft steel often runs up to 0.15 per cent., or over. An in- 
stance was met with quite recently of American soft 
steel containing carbon 0.24 per cent., phosphorus 0.08 
yer cent., manganese 0.58 per cent., being used indis- 
‘riminately with British soft steel not exceeding 0.10 
per cent. carbon and 0.52 per cent. manganese. This is 
not the-only similar instance that has come under the 
writer’s notice. 

German steel, too, though some of it is low in carbon, 
phosphorus and sulphur, also much of it runs up to 0.1 
per cent. and 0.14 per cent. phosphorus, as has been 
freely admitted to the writer and others in German 
works. 

The following are some analyses of soft American 
and German steels from the records of the writer’s lab- 
oratory, where most of them were made. They are not 
selected in any way, but from the date of writing, back- 
ward over a period, all have been taken without any 
omissions: 


American, 
Carbon. Silicon. Sulphur. Phosphorus. Manganese. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
*0.14 0.03 0.065 0.13 0.56 
*0.17 0.01 0.11 0.05 0.74 
70.09 0.04 0.02 0.13 0.28 
70.09 nil, 0.03 0.09 0.37 
70.12 nil, 0.12 0.09 0.80 
+0.07 nil, 0.063 0.15 0.58 
0.24 0.02 0.04 0.08 0.58 


* These two were —— used indiscriminately at one works 
with English steel containing C 0.09 per cent., Si 0.10 per cent., 
S 0.08 per cent., P 0.06 per cent., Mn 0.42 per cent. The three 
analyses were supplied by them. 

+ All described as *‘ Good." 


German, 

Carbon. Silicon. Sulphur. Phosphorus. Manganese. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
0.06 No record. 0.01 0.07 0.32 
0.06 » 0.02 0.08 0.37 
0.06 0.04 0.14 0.43 
0.05 - 0.02 0.05 0.20 
0.11 : 0.02 0.07 0.32 
0.07 2 0.04 0.10 0.32 
0.10 “ss 0.03 0.08 0.40 
0.10 = 0.02 0.11 0.40 
0.09 a 0.01 0.08 0.58 
0.10 ra 0.01 0.09 0.60 
0.11 " 0.02 0.09 0.66 
0.08 ss 0.02 0.10 0.46 


The foregoing remarks are not an attack on foreign 
steel, but simply given in illustration of the question at 
issue. 

The fact is, far too much importance has been gener- 


®In the report made in 1900 by the Rails Commission ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade, most exhaustive investigations 
of all kinds with rails which had been in long actual service, 
some pure and some containing large amounts of impurities— 
viz. ° 


From— To— 

Per cent. Per cent. 
fe Pee 0.291 0.454 
DIOMUERSRO ccc cs cccsevcens 0.47 1.14 
Dn hiteanshhveee dcorwne 0.041 / 0.207 
BeIGREP .vecovccwesers .. 0.028 0.094 
Pe eer 0.058 0.105 
Slag and oxides........... 0.046 0.098 


show that on the whole the harder (impurer) were better than 
the (purer) softer. Dormus, an Austrian railway engineer, in 
his “‘ Weitere Studien ueber Schienenstahl,” Zeitschrift des Oes- 
terr. Ingenieur und Architekten Vereines, 1898, No. 44-48, gives 
comparisons of a portion of the line which had worn very badly 
and many of the rails had broken, though they had only been 
down 11 years and 80,000,000 tons had passed over them, with 
another portion in which the rails had been In use 20 years and 
102,000,000 tons had passed over them, yet they had worn very 
slightly and not a single rail had broken. The bad rails were 
fairly low in impurities, the phosphorus esureeees 0.07 per 
cent., while the good ones contained no less than 0.114 to 0.147 
per cent. Andrews, in his paper on “ The Wear of Rails in Tun- 
nels,’ read before the Institution of Civil Engineers, 1900, men- 
tions rails with 0.12 per cent. sulphur which had worn very 
well, as Stead in the discussion pointed out, better than the 
average life. Brovot, Stahl und Hisen, January 15, 1896, gives 
a number of instances of steel high in phosphorus standing very 
good mechanical tests. 
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ally attached to composition per se, and far too little ¢ 
right treatment. 

Neither trouble nor expense is spared by makers ¢ 
give the best composition. In how many works whe: 
steel is used is adequate provision made for having th 
treatinent well under command? Would not frequent): 
the least extra trouble (for instance, in turning or stack 
ing bars differently while cooling) be considered sufi 
cient reason for the suggestion to be dismissed at onc 
as not practicable? Yet surely every works ought 1 
have provision for complete control, not only of finish 
ing temperatures, to finish higher or lower at will as re 
quired, but also for cooling so as to cool—a, equall) 
throughout; b, slowly or rapidly. 

A difference of 0.02 or 0.03 per cent. of carbon o: 
impurity, more or less, is quite insufficient to have any 
noticeable effect unless the treatment also differs, in 
which case it would probably have practically the sam: 
effect if there were not the slight difference in composi- 
tion. 


B.—IS THE ORDINARY ROUTINE OF WORKING UP SUCH As 
TO MAKE THE BEST OF STEEL, OR IS THERE A TEND 
ENCY TO DETERIORATE IT, AND SOMETIMES SPOIL 11 
COMPLETELY ? 

While the heavier articles, such as rails, beams, &c., 
are generally finished by the steel maker himself, and 
he thus controls the treatment right through, in the case 
of the lighter trades, as has already been intimated, he 
has little or no control, the steel passing out of his 
hands through that of at least one, and frequently two 
or more, successive users, each of whom subjects it to 
some further processes, which soon far outweigh in 
their effect on the steel the maker’s share; and many 
working up processes tend to make the steel harder or 
destroy its nature in other ways. 

In many cases this treatment is dictated not by how 
it will affect the material, but by what will give the 
least possible trouble and cost. Thus it is treated pri- 
marily to suit their tools or plant. The men, too, if 
paid by piecework, give more thought to output than 
care as to the ultimate condition of the steel. Hence, if 
a process (such as annealing), formerly considered nec- 
essary, can be omitted or output increased in any way, 
so long as the cost is reduced, no matter whether the 
treatment to which the steel must submit is more se- 
vere or not, this is done, though the treatment involved 
to attain this may predispose the steel to fail under 
sudden shock or continued or accentuated vibration or 
in some other way. In other cases, where the ultimate 
character of the material is taken into consideration 
during manufacture, with the intent to give it every 
chance, the very means taken to provide against in- 
jurious effects may be so carried out as to produce 
them. Annealing in one or other of its forms is per- 
haps the most common instance of this. 

Again, rolled steel for various sections is every day 
being introduced where other material’® was used be- 
fore, and the consumers themselves may not always 
know exactly what they want. Then there are still 
works where for the most part wrought iron is rolled. 
and which only occasionally use steel as a small propor- 
tion of the whole. In such cases, where furnaces, re- 
heating temperatures, drafting and strength of rolls. 
&c., are adapted for iron, there is a strong probability 
of steel being heated to a higher temperature than it 
requires on its own account. 

Again, the same steel is frequently used for quite 
different purposes, which may require opposite charac 
teristics. 

Considering how much steel does not get the best 
treatment, the wonder is not that there should occa- 
sionally be complaints, but that there are so few, espe- 
cially in cases in which every inch or so is treated sep 
arately and rejected for the slightest defect. Yet it is 
usual for the steel to receive the blame, and the maker 
be left to clear himself if he can, instead of the users 
looking for the fault in their own treatment. The men 
especially if paid on output, will not admit that th: 
treatment has varied,and if the maker suggests that this 


* Both in plant, materials, laboratories with large staffs, & 
*° Cast iron, cast steel, malleable castings, wrought iron, & 
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bas been so, he is asked to show in dtail how this can 
pe. Therefore the maker, rather than offend his cus- 
tomer, ofter accepts as his fault what he really does 
not believe to be his. In most instances when trouble 
arises it affects only a small proportion of the whole— 
say occasional bars and not a whole cast of 10 tons or 
upward. 

Though generally regarded as indicating irregularity 
of the steel, this very fact points far more strongly to 
irregular treatment due to exceptional causes. Compo- 
sition does not vary materially between one part of a 
cast and another, except what occurs from the outside 
of a piece inward, due to segregation, while any varia- 
tion due to treatment by the maker does not count, as it 
is obliterated on reheating by the user. 

Sometimes samples are analyzed, and if impurity is 
found 0.01 or 0.02 above 0.06 per cent., or the carbon 
varying to the same extent from specification, that is 
regarded as the explanation. Purity is a good thing, 
but men whose knowledge is more academical than 
practical are apt to go too far; and to pronounce all 
steel unfit for use for ordinary purposes which contains 
more than a total of 0.01 per cent. or 0.02 per cent. of 
any impurity is misleading. 

The idea that the user’s treatment is the cause of 
any unusual behavior in the steel seldom occurs to him, 
and if he says he “ does not care what the composition 
is so long as it gives good practical results,” he means 
that since the analysis is good the cause must be due in 
some other way to the maker. 

lf a maker has made steel really bad in any way the 
fault manifests itself in his work, and if it does not 
do so, it is good enough for most purposes. 


Section III.—Can the Maker Do More Than at Present, 
and, on the Other Hand, is it Worth the User’s 
While Troubling to Go Into This Matter and Study 
the Character of Each Steel to See What He Can Do? 


As a rule, if a manufacturer knows exactly what 
processes the steel will have to go through he can 
supply a quality which will successfully endure more 
severe treatment than would be necessary if its nature 
received due consideration. But frequently he does 
not know this, while sometimes any information on the 
subject is jealously guarded. Thus steel, though quite 
pure, may easily be supplied of unsuitable composition. 

As regards composition, it is by no means certain 
that a still further reduction of the already small quan- 
tities of silicon, sulphur and phosphorus usually met 
with would for most purposes be attended with corre- 
sponding advantages, and for the present at any rate 
it is simpler and cheaper to work to limits of up to 0.08 
per cent. for each impurity than to only 0.05 per cent. 
or 0.06 per cent., greater purity meaning greater ex- 
pense. 

All processes in general use seldom exceed the for- 
mer, while the latter means more care in the selection 
of materials and throughout, so that, broadly, greater 
purity means greater cost. The writer wishes it to be 
distinctly understood that he is not seeking in the least 
to advocate impure steel. Makers are constantly trying 
by all practical means to obtain greater purity and 
soundness, and for their own sakes not to sail as near 
the limit as they can in order to minimize the quantity 
thrown out, since no self respecting maker knowingly 
sends bad material away. The tendency, therefore, is 
toward greater purity, and meanwhile it would be wise 
to take the means that do exist to improve its quali- 
ties. As a whole, the steel that is marketed is really 
very good material, and regularly bears treatment 
and stands tests such as, to the best of the writer’s be- 
lief, would not have been thought possible (unless 
with rare exceptions) say 20 years ago, and 
which ordinary iron will not stand; “ and if a quality 
suited to the requirements were always selected and 
treated more in harmony with its nature, still better re- 
sults would be obtained. 

Even where, for convenience in keeping stocks, one 
quality of steel is used for as many different purposes 
as possible, greater attention to right treatment will of- 





1 Such faults as seaminess or lamination or deficiencies in 
bend test which would condemn steel, are cheerfully looked over 
or not regarded as faults in iron. 
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ten save much trouble and thus practically give more 
latitude. It is from want of attention to treatment that 
such anomalies are sometimes met with as that a mak- 
er’s steel rolled by one user suits a second, but rolled by 
another user does not, or rolled by a user suits one of 
his customers but not another. Equally it is no doubt 
owing to the distinctive characteristics of material be- 
ing determined mainly by its treatment that such oc- 
currences (as one occasionally hears of) are possible as 
soft steel being sold as Swedish iron, and Bessemer steel 
as crucible steel, and giving the purchasers satisfaction. 

On the other hand, no matter whose fault it is, when 
steel is once spoiled it is vexatious, and may lead to 
strained relations between friends. No one likes to 
have wasters or to make complaints, and it is to be 
hoped that many may be willing to look carefully into 
their own processes and treatment, and see if there is 
anything in them which can be modified to the advan- 
tage of the steel. 

Even with our present knowledge of the laws affeet- 
ing steel, there is in many cases ready to hand a means 
of vastly improving its ultimate quality, greater than 
could be hoped for in the direction of composition. 

It should not be forgotten when dealing with steels 
of different makes or types that every steel usually has 
a character of its own (much as other metals, such as 
aluminum or copper), and though 0.02 or 0.03 per eent. 
variation may not matter if the treatment is not trying, 
the more so the nature of the necessary process is, the 
more important is it that this character should be 
studied, and the treatment should be discriminative, 
being in harmony with the nature of the steel if the 
best results are to be obtained. 

For instance, a steel with 

be Si. 8. P. Mn. 
0.09 nil. 0.05 0.06 0.50 


will be softer and require less heat than one by another 
process with 
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e Si. Ss. P. Mn. 

0.1 0.06 0.06 0.06 0.45 
Hence to argue that because one stands a certain treat- 
ment and the other does not, the latter is unsuitable or 
at fault, is not fair. Whichever the treatment is adapt- 
ed to, the other will show to disadvantage. 

The right treatment may be just as easy as the 
wrong, and since the steel industries have an unceas 
ingly hard struggle, and all that affects their welfare 
becomes a matter of national importance, surely every 
known means should be used to insure that the steel 


now available shall be used so as to give the very best 
results.” 


Section 1V.—The Conditio ; ; y 
Affected by Work at lees: Severed ” 

As a guide to the application of the principles to de- 
tails of practice in instances other than those shown: 
later on (which are also based on them), and so that we’ 
may clearly understand them in their practical bearing 
let us follow the main changes which take place in: 
steel, and how they affect its properties while it passes: 
from the molten state until it becomes solid and cold 
and vice versa, and, avoiding as far as possible the use 
of scientific terms (and perhaps at the risk of strict ae- 
curacy), endeavor to convey the general idea of what 
for all practical purposes appears to happen.” 


The Cooling of Steel, 


Molten to Critical Point—When molten steel cools it 
crystallizes, the pure irap grains" Settling out, and the 





12Proper treatment should be universal, n 
There can be no question that in cases where it le aaeenn 4" 


pope wel for itself. The writer has some marked instances in 


In endeavoring to present a fairly con 

which shall embody such principles having a aiveet hea 
practice as are necessary for comprehending the various condi 

tions produced, the writer has availed himself of such stat “ 
ments by a large number of authorities ag appear to best explain: 
them. To quote each one would require too many footnotes 
While it must be clearly understood that some of the explana. 
tions must necessarily be hypothetical, they are probably sub- 
stantially correct. The terms “grain” and “ cement,” bein 

simple and convenient, are used here, but only in a general 
sense, without reference to any controversial views. “ Cement ” 
must not be confounded with cement carbon, Fe;C. 


% Which are of such form when uninterfered with as will 


peck very closely together and require very little binding- 
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more quietly and slowly it cools the larger they are. 
The last part to set contains more of the carbon and im- 
purities, and may be termed the “ cement” which binds 
the grains together. 

If disturbed just as the grains are formed, this ce- 
‘ment is still so liquid or soft that they have little or 
no cohesion, and the material is quite rotten or red-short 
in the extreme.”. At a little lower temperature it be- 
comes cohesive and freely plastic, and it can therefore 
be readily worked, the cement being so soft that the 
grains, though cohering enough to permit this, are not 
held rigidly in their relative positions, but are able to 
move about each other so easily that they are not them- 
selves appreciably broken up; and if work is stopped 
while at this temperature, especially if the cooling is 


-slow, the grain is found to be very large and coarse. 


In fact, at this temperature the size and shape of the 
grain is not affected by work, only by the interference 
and other conditions of cooling, and the piece exhibits 
no flow lines and has no rolling hardness. The larger 
the grain, however, the less coherent it is (owing to the 
larger area of the cleavage planes) if subjected to sud- 
den shock; so the piece is wanting in toughness, and 
may be actually rotten. 

Critical Point.—The point of equal hardness of grain 
and ¢ement, at or below which change of shape of the 
mass (by work) begins to affect appreciably the size and 


-shape of the grain. 


As the temperature descends, a point is reached at 
which the cement is approximately no softer than the 
grains, so they will not so readily move about or flow 
in it; and when the work applied is sufficiently strong 
all yields together, and the grain is broken up or elon- 
gated, kneaded and interlocked, and the material thus 
becomes tougher, being dovetailed as well as stuck to- 


gether. Flow lines became distinct, and rolling hard- 


ness begins to be imparted, these effects being less 
marked if the cooling is very slow. 

This has been termed the “critical point,’’* and is 
probably for soft steel about 1000 degrees C., say orange 
or bright red, and lewer for higher carbon steel.” 

Below this point to low red the grain becomes finer 
and more interlocked, and hence to a certain point the 
lower the temperature to which it is continued the more 
work increases toughness of material. At the same 
time as the temperature decreases the stiffer the bind- 
ing medium becomes, and the more strongly the grains 
adhere, and consequently the more they are “ broken 
up” in working, and the more power it takes to make 
them flow, the lines of flow becoming more clearly de- 
fined, and the mass in parts, being already stretched or 
under tension by the unequal strains set up by the dis- 
tortion of working, is harder or stiffer. 

The higher the temperature below the critical point 
described, at which work on the piece is finished, not 
only are the strains set up by working less in the first 
place, but the longer time it will take to cool, and 
whether from this, or from its large mass, or any other 
cause, if its cooling is retarded the strains set up grad- 
ually distribute themselves, and are correspondingly 
diminished or eliminated, and the final rolling hardness 
is therefore less. If the finishing temperature is lower, 
this softening effect is, of course, less. Thus to a cer- 


- tain point the hotter the finishing temperature the softer 


the material, though not necessarily tougher, for if the 
grain is too large there will be want of toughness. The 
ideal finishing point is clearly, therefore, that at which 
these two opposite tendencies are properly balanced. 

Below Red Heat.—As work is continued, the relative 
plasticity of the cementing material to that of the 
grains becomes rapidly less, until it reaches at 

Blue Heat the State of Minimum Plasticity —Approxi- 
mately 316-371 degrees C. The grains adhere so 
strongly that if force is applied to change the shape 
of the material (whether by work or by the effects of 
8 Notice how easily, for a second or so after the are made, 
splashes of steel can be broken up by a bar, but immediately 
afterward it becomes very tough and difficult to tear apart. 

16 Tchernoff, Brinell, &c. 


‘t There appears to be at present no ready means for actually 
measuring the temperature in degrees centigrade. It cannot be 
done pyrometically, because a couple cannot be Inserted in the 
piece at the moment of ceasing work. Therefore the eye is the 
only means of gauging the temperature. 
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violent expansion or contractioii, throtigh sudden or lo- 
eal chilling), it does not uniformly penetiate the mass; 
internal strains, more or less nearly equal to the extent 
of its endurance, and which may be termed incipient 
rupture, are set up,”* and actual rupture between or in 
many of the grains” frequently occurs, those nearest the 
surface being sometimes partially detached or loosened. 

Thus, although strain applied slowly will often, by 
forcing parts to stretch which had not previously done 
so to the full extent of their elastic limit, afford relief 
and allow the material to bend without rupture, there 
is always a predisposition for the mass to break under 





Diagram I. 


The behavior of steel at different temperatures would seem 
to suggest the occurrence of the following 


CHANGES IN THE “GRAIN” and “CEMENT” WHILE 
COOLING. 


This diagram is not intended as a measure of the changes, 
but simply to indicate their directions. 
HARDNESS or WANT OF PLASTICITY of a 

$3 - grain.. 
S1ze oF GRAIN as affected by work (normal 
WOE) coc ecccaconesstocssecesesss 
GROWTH OF GRAIN from point at which 
work ceases till the temperature becomes 
so low that growth is stopped. The strain 
at the same time becomes dissipated...* @6eccececooooa: 
CHILLING at once arrests growth of grain, 
and, if sufficiently rapid, may break the 
CE GD es NN c's ones eectensec 33 











sudden stress or vibration. The temperature, too, from 
which the piece has to cool is so low that there is little 
or no opportunity for these strains to be distributed and 
thus relieved. 

Chilling, of course, in all cases accentuates the 
strains or rolling hardness,” but in the case of a piece 
of steel chilled from near critical point, the initial 
strains set up by work have been so slight that, though 
chilling fixes them, the total hardening effect is for soft 
steel far less than in the case of steel first worked 
down to a much lower temperature,” even if slowly 
cooled afterward. 


Diagram II.—Hardness and Size. 
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Though chilling at low temperatures does not harden steel 
if work has not been continued to these low temperatures, if it 
has, then chilling fixes the hardness. 





rit aaa as with a piece of thick hot glass or slag suddenly 
cooled. 

19 Such parts as had been strained or stretched to the extent 
of their elastic limit. 


2° Both by fixing the strains and setting up new ones due to 
sudden contraction. 


21.On several occasions pieces of slab rendered so brittle by 
rolling too cold or chilling at blue heat that they broke off very 
brittle when cold sheared, on reheating it to cherry redness and 
chilling in water sheared — soft, and a plate rolled from such 
a ag was also quite soft, and stood the most severe bending 
tests. 

#2 From th's diagram it will be clear how the time element 
acts, since if the “line of growth,” even from one of the low 
temperatures, be continued far enough, it will reach a point as 
high as that from one of the higher temperatures arrested 
sooner. 

73 For clearness these lines have not been carried beyond the 
line  aeeagancnes | the point at which grain ceases to =. From 
this they would, of course, continue parallel with the maximum 
and minimum lines to the line indicating normal atmospheric 
temperature. 
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Below Blue Heat.—After the temperature of working 
gets below straw heat (250 degrees C.), and until it is 
really cold—i. e., at atmospheric temperature, say 15 de- 
grees C.—steel is more plastic than at a blue heat, 
though still affected in much the same way if work is 
sufficiently strong. At still lower temperatures, say 
below freezing point, it becomes harder again. 

From the foregoing we see that toughness depends 
on cohesion of the grain, and the greater this is the 
greater the toughness. Want of cohesion at or near the 
setting point, or at any temperature down to red heat, 
is termed “ red-shortness,’” Want of cohesion when cold 
(atmospheric temperature) is called “ cold-shortness.” 
Softness is readiness of the grain to change its relative 
position, and hardness the reverse. 


_— 
——_- 


A Large Air Lift Pump. 


While our readers are familiar with the principle of 
the air lift pump, the following description, from the 
London Engineer, will be of interest because of the size 
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A LARGE AIR LIFT PUMP. 


of the plant. A bore hole of the following dimensions 
was being tested: There was a well 25 feet in depth, 
lined throughout with a cast iron cylinder. This went 
down about 1 foot into the chalk, and from here to a 
depth of 82 feet there was a lining of 24-inch cast iron 
pipes with shrunk collars and counter shrunk bolts. The 
bore hole was continued below this with a 23%inch 
chisel to a depth of 251 feet 3 inches. The 24-inch pipe 
stood up 2 feet into the bottom of the 6-foot well, and 
the bottom of the well was filled up to the level of the 
top of the 24-inch pipe with concrete. The water rose 
to within about 5 feet of the surface when standing and 
sank to a depth of between 28 feet and 30 feet when 
pumping was going on. 

The apparatus used in testing the output of this bore 
hole consisted of a portable engine of 25 horse-power 
nominal. A connection was taken off from the boiler of 
this to the air compressor, but as there was no injector 
it was necessary to occasionally run the engine of the 
portable so as to supply the boiler with water. This, of 
course, was only because the plant was of a temporary 
and make-shift character, and was highly inefficient; for 
the engine, being large, naturally absorbed far more 
energy than would be necessary to simply feed the 
boiler. The compressor used was of the horizontal two 
fly wheel type, with the steam and air cylinders ar- 
ranged tandem. The steam pressure was kept at from 
78 to 82 pounds on the square Inch. The diameter of 
both air and steam cylinders was 14 inches and the 
stroke 16 inches. The compressor was constructed to 
run at 100 to 120 revolutions a minute. It delivered air 
into a reservoir constructed of an old corrugated boiler 
furnace flue with ends riveted to it, and a connection 
from this was led to the bore hole. Dipping down into 
the 24-inch bore hole to a depth of 123 feet from the sur- 
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face was a 74-inch rising main. Running down beside 
it was a 38-inch pipe coming from the air receiver. The 
bottom of the 74-inch pipe was widened out to 8% inches 
internal diameter, and by means of two right-angled 
bends the 38-inch air pipe was turned up into this, pro- 
jected upward some 2 feet 8 inches from the bottom of 
the rising main. This was the whole of the apparatus. 
The rising main delivered into a tank at a hight of some 4 
feet from the ground level, so that the total lift was about 
34 feet. At the end of the delivery tank, away from the 
inlet from the rising main, there was a rectangular notch 
exactly 1 foot wide. As observed by us at a point taken 
as far back from the weir as possible, the hight of water 
above the sill of the weir was 9% inches. According to 
Molesworth’s tables, this is equal to 156.7 cubic feet per 
minute—say, 1,400,000 gallons per hour. The air pres- 
sure in the receiver started at 50 pounds and decreased 
while pumping was going on to 39 pounds, at which it 
kept constant. 

Gerald Morris, the chief engineer of the Kent Water 
Company, has kindly put at our service the details of 
a rough test he made with this plant when working 
similarly to when we saw it. The quantity of water 
lifted was in this instance at the rate of 1,350,000 gaHons 
a day of 24 hours. During a trial lasting 8 hours 20 
minutes 14 hundredweight of coke was burned. The 
actual efficiency arrived at from the compressor to the 
water pumped was 25% per cent. The method adopted 
in arriving at these figures was to take the mean be- 
tween the pressures of atmospheric air and the air as 
delivered to the receiver, and multiply it by the length 
of stroke, the area of the compressor, and the number 
of revolutions. The possible efficiency of a pump of this 
class is not high, but the particular value of the system, 
as well shown in the present instance, is its adaptability, 
and the absence of working parts in the well itself. 
Practically everything is above ground, and easy to get 
at should it go wrong. 


<i 
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The Oster Pipe Threading Machine. 





The Oster Mfg. Company of Cleveland, Ohio, are in- 
troducing a new pipe threading machine for bench use, 
and also one for power with hand attachment. The 





THE OSTER PIPE THREADING MACHINE. 


former, which is here illustrated, has a capacity of 4 
to 2 inch pipe. It has an expanding die head, which is 
graduated on the face plate. The quick opening dies are 
controlled instantly by a simple cam movement, with- 
out the use of screw driver, wrench or other tool. By 
the use of an adjustable positive stop the operator is 
enabled to cut any number of duplicate threads with 
perfect accuracy. The dies are adjustable to all varia- 
tions in pipe and fittings. The vise is made to center 
the pipe perfectly, thereby insuring straight threads. 


The pipe is drawn up to the dies by hand wheel, rack 
and pinion. 


<i 
atl 





Founders’ Association New York Meeting.—At the 
Gilsey House, New York, the National Founders’ Asso- 
ciation will hold their fifth annual convention on Wednes- 
day, November 13, and Thursday, November 14. As the 
last year has been rather eventful from the viewpoint 
of the founders, there will be much of interest and im- 
portance in the proceedings of the convention. 
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The Change in Our Foreign Trade. 


The extraordinary domestic demand for iron and steel 
has brought about conditions which are difficult to real- 
ize. For several years our manufacturers have been 
figuring prominently in the markets of the world. They 
have not oniy successfully met competition on common 
ground in non-producing countries, but have even sold 
their products to consumers in the very shadow of great 
European works. So recently has this movement con- 
tinued on a large scale that the question of how to meet 
and resist the great American invasion Is still agitating 
the minds of foreign iron and steel manufacturers. A 
commission sent to this country by the British Iron Trade 
Association for the purpose of ascertaining the cause of 
the wonderful progress made here in both cheapening 
and increasing production has just finished its investi- 
gation, and the members are returning to Great Britain 
this week. Individual manufacturers and engineers from 
both Great Britain and Germany are still pursuing in- 
vestigations on the same line on their account. But 
while this is being done we observe strong indications 
of a reversal in the movement of trade. Not only are our 
exports of iron and steel rapidly falling off, but increas- 
ing orders are being placed for importation. This is 
strongly demonstrated by the statistics of our foreign 
trade for September, which have just been published by 
the Treasury Department. They show that the value 
of all iron, steel and machinery exports in September 
was $7,499,766, as compared with $10,136,931 in the cor- 
responding month last year. The falling off was close 
to 25 per cent. Turning to imports for the same month 
it is found that, excluding ore, the value of iron and steel 
was $1,847,384, as compared with $1,675,653 in the corre- 
sponding month last year, showing a gain of about 10 
per cent. The next few months are likely to show a 
still stronger comparison against exports and in favor of 
imports, in view of the increased contracts going abroad 
from this country. 

The retrograde movement we are now making with 
regard to foreign trade is disappointing to those who 
have been boasting of a permanent conquest of the 
world’s iron and steel markets. Nevertheless, it is sim- 
ply a repetition of past experiences in our industrial his- 
tory. The American iron trade is subject to momentous 
changes. If we go back to the depression of 1873 to 
1879 it will be recalled by those who were then in busi- 
ness that by 1878 the demand for iron and steel had 
fallen to such a low ebb that only the best equipped and 
best located works were able’ to run, as prices had re- 
ceded to a level which afforded meager profit even to 
such concerns. Imports of iron and steel Were small and 
some effort was made to develop an export trade which 
proved abortive. Foreign markets being also depressed, 
European manufacturers were easily able to shut us 
out. As soon as business in this country began to re- 
vive in 1879 prices advanced, and although idle works 
were started rapidly as the opportunity for profitable 
operation appeared the demand outstripped the capacity 
of American works and imports increased heavily. Since 
then the same conditions have been observed on several 
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occasions. Periods of slackened trade in this country 
have always brought prices down close to the exporting 
point and checking imports, but a revival of business has 
just as invariably precipitated a demand 
cess of the immediately available productive ca- 
pacity and imports have increased. In view of 
the tremendous expansion in American iron and 
steel output in the past five years, and _ the 
ease with which a heavy export trade was handled, it 
had not been considered likely that any American con- 
sumer of iron and steel within reasonable distance of 
any domestic producing center would ever again be 
forced to look abroad for a supply. Yet this is the case 
at present. Not only do we find orders going to Europe 
for tin plates and sheets, rendered very scarce by the 
recent laber troubles, but also for steel billets, and it is 
surmised for steel in more finished forms. These orders 
are not being captured by foreign makers naming lower 
prices than our domestic manufacturers, but the cost 
to consumers is said to be about the same. They are 
placed abroad for the simple reason that American 
works are unable to make as prompt delivery as de- 
sired, being crowded to their utmost capacity for months. 

Diminished exports and increasing imports may there- 
fore be regarded as a manifestation of the great pros- 
perity with which the country is at present blessed. As 
long as the exuberant prosperity continues we may ex- 
pect to see this state of our foreign trade maintained. It 
should not be encouraged, however, by any further rise 
in domestic prices. Current prices are fairly remuner- 
ative and appear to be regarded by consumers as reason- 
able. If they felt otherwise the demand would be sharp- 
ly checked. It would serve no good purpose to make 
further advances, as buyers would then not only feel 
disinclined to contract for further delivery, but would 
turn a more willing ear to those who are offering speedy 
shipments of foreign iron and steel. Our manufacturers 
should endeavor to encourage consumers to wait until 
they can be served from domestic sources of supply. 
They should compel as few as possible to become im- 
porters. 


in ex- 


_ 
— 


American Export Interests. 





The remark of the German Emperor that if Germany 
could not get what she wanted in the way of commer- 
cial treaties he would “smash things,” was probably 
misunderstood. It was at first thought to be something 
like an imperial declaration of the long threatened in- 
dustrial war against this country, of which we have 
heard so much of late. It has since been explained as 
giving formal notice to the agrarian interests of the 
German Empire that if the result of the protection de- 
manded by them was to close the world’s markets to 
the products of German industry, he would put a stop 
to the whole foolishness of prohibitory duties on food 
products and let the farmer take “ pot luck” with the 
manufacturer in good or evil fortune, as might be. This 
is a reasonable explanation of what at first glance 
seemed to be a very foolish threat, and would have 
been if directed against this and other foreign countries. 
It was not a declaration of war against the young re- 
public which menaces Europe in so many lines, but 
against the land owning interest of Prussia, which 
would sacrifice every national interest to its own ad- 
vantage, and do for the German peasant if it could 
what the hacienda owners of Mexico have lately done 
for the peon by their corner in corn. 

A war for the resistance of American industrial in- 
vasion has long been threatened. It has not created 
profound consternation in this country, but it has ex- 
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cited interest, and a great many people are anxious to 
know if it has begun already, and O. P. Austin, Chief of 
the United States Bureau of Statistics, has considered it 
of enough importance to undertake to answer it in a 
carefully prepared article in the North American Review, 
from which some facts of large general interest may be 
gathered. 

The figures of exports of manufactures from the 
United States during the first eight months of 1901 show 
a shrinkage of $36,000,000 in valuation, or 12 per cent., 
as compared with the corresponding eight months of 
1900. In all other classes of exports the showing is per- 
fectly satisfactory. Agricultural products during this 
period show an increase of some $60,000,000, and mines, 
forest and fisheries hold their own. Whether the shrink- 
age in manufactured exports is due to natural and tem- 
porary causes or to measures taken to place obstacles 
in the way of our easy conquest of the world’s mar- 
kets is a question of serious interest to our manufactur- 
ers. 

Primarily it must be remembered that exports to 
Hawaii and Porto Rico, which are now customs dis- 
tricts of the United States, do not appear in the export 
figures for 1901, but did in those of 1900. This reduces 
the shrinkage to which this inquiry relates from $36,000,- 
00) to about $29,000,000 in values. With this fact in 
mind the following table may be studied with interest: 
Erports of Manufactured Articles from United States, Arranged 

in the Order of Magnitude in 1901. 
Eight months ending August 31, 


Articles. 1900. 1901. 
ih OE PO oc a scrnwiaboages $87,174,209 $69,346,379 
tefined mineral oil............ 46,061,080 42,820,880 
COPPel cc eeeeeeeeeeversessves 41,830,330 23,181,103 
i dae ade ae eka eee. 17,697,762 19,050,852 
Citta: SORES 6556 does a sd ee oes 15,274,667 16,941,254 
Agricultural implements........ 13,854,774 14,558,166 
I cick hnheaweataneeun 9,188,129 9,805,136 
Cars and carriages.........es. 7,334,172 7,643,216 
Wood manufactures..........+- 7,899,847 7,456,569 
Paper and manufactures........ 4,503,766 4,891,817 
Scientific instruments.......... 4,171,561 4,699,376 
ee SSS EET ere ee 5,378,651 3,871,077 
Tobacco manufactures.......... 4,033,145 8,527,371 
Fiber manufactures...........+. 2,872,007 3,138,527 
Books, maps, &C.....ccccsccvee 2,044,306 2,268,557 
Musical instruments............ 1,154,564 2,198,197 
en PSA re err ere 1,880,543 2,094,266 
India rubber manufactures...... 1,710,965 1,996,310 
Sugar and molasses...........+-+ 1,964,007 1,962,785 
Clocks and watches............ 1,280,226 1,582,286 
Glass and glassware............ 1,336,954 1,449,469 
DE ins cae neh ene cekicie make 1,392,916 1,391,976 
ST re ere 1,405,956 1,390,446 
PEGE Ri bovis eecee cees 1,266,059 1,284,473 
Mate OO GDRs 6.0.0:ss sh c0ciene 1,045,542 1,138,048 
RRR SE AEE et ers 1,148,786 1,035,544 
Wool manufactures............ 886,030 1,018,883 
Oe GH Ss ch can cicube staal bee 19,196,551 16,110,994 

MRIS cae dipein maw ane a a $304,987,505 $267,853,957 


An analysis of the items of the foregoing table will 
show that the shrinkage is important in only a few 
items. The only large reductions are in copper, iron and 
Steel and refined mineral oil. In fact, the sum of the 
Shrinkage in these three classifications is greater than 
the total shrinkage, showing that in other classifica- 
tions there has been an increase. Why in one or more 
of these three items the shrinkage has been so impor- 
tant is probably known to most of our readers for whom 
the subject has interest, but Mr. Austin’s official ex- 
planation, which we briefly paraphrase, is of sufficient 
importance to command attention. 

Let us take the case of copper first. The effort has 
been zealously made to create the impression that the 
depression in the principal consuming industries of 
Europe, and especially those of Germany, explains the 
shrinkage of our exports of that metal. We have heard 
uch of the paralysis of electrical development in 
Germany, &e. Mr. Austin shows, however, that the 
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copper importations of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, the Netherlands and Belgium, for the year ended 
June 30, 1901, were only about 5000 tons less than for 

the year preceding, while during the eight months of 

1901 under review the copper exports from the United 

States to those countries showed a shrinkage of more 

than that figure. Our exports to Italy, Austria and Rus- 

sia during the nine months ended with September were 

53338 tons, against 7049 tons for the corresponding period 

of 1900. To France they were 12,155 tons, against 

22.798 tons; to England they were 12,648 tons, against 

23.790 tons; to Germany they were, for eight months 

ended with August, 29,950 tons, against 45,110 tons. 

From this comparison it appears that the decline in 

copper exports has been: To Italy, Austria and Russia, 

1716 tons; to France, 10,643 tons; to England, 11,695 
tons; to Germany, 15,160 tons. The total exports of 
copper pigs, ingots and scrap during the first nine 

months of 1901 were only 147,040,875 pounds, against to- 
tal exports of 272,526,368 pounds for the corresponding 
months of last year, a decrease of 125,458,493 pounds. 
In a word, half the export trade of the United States im 
copper has been wiped out within a year. 

Exports of iron and steel show a shrinkage all along: 
the line. An analysis of the figures, however, shows that. 
this is expressed in values rather than in quantities. 
The range of prices during the eight months of 1901 was 
materially lower than for the corresponding period of 
1900. Comparing the average prices of both periods, 
Mr. Austin finds that iron ore declined from $3.30 to 
$2.50; pig iron, from $18.90 to $15.10; billets, from. 
$30.60 to $24.80; iron sheets and plates, from 3.1 cents 
to 2 cents, and so on all along the line. This partial- 
ly accounts for the shrinkage in the export figures 
expressed in values, especially with the $7,000,000 of 
iron and steel exports to Hawaii and Porto Rico de- 
ducted. British, German, French and Belgian exports 
of iron and steel show proportionate shrinkage from the 
same cause, and here one looks in vain for any evidence. 
that an international boycott is at work against the: 
United States. The shrinkage in quantities of iron and: 
steel exports is clearly attributable to the lessened de- 
mand of Europe for iron and steel and their manufae- 
tures. It is felt equally in other exporting countries. 

In the case of mineral oil, the reduction is wholly in 
price and not in quantity. 

From these figures, for the details of which we refer 
the reader to Mr. Austin’s compilation, a general moral. 
may be drawn which is not devoid of instruction. It. 
chances that the principal shrinkage in our manufac- 
tured exports occurs in three lines of business whieh 
are most thoroughly controlled by combinations of pro- 
ducers, popularly known as trusts. In one of these 
lines this control is absolute and complete. We refer 
to refined mineral oil for illuminating purposes. In an- 
other it is less complete, but sufficiently so to dominate 
the market. We refer to iron and steel. In the third 
instance we have an ambitious but essentially incom- 
plete control, which has assumed the character of a 
speculation and sought to artificially sustain prices at 
a level above the views of conservative buyers at home 
and abroad, in the face of an inconvenient and burden- 
some accumulation of the metal in first hands. We re- 
fer, of course, to copper. In the industry in which the 
control of the so-called trust is absolute prices have 
moved in sympathy with the conditions affecting the 
market, production has been cheapened steadily and 
the volume of business has been normally increased at 
least as fast as the consumptive requirements of the 
world permitted. In the industry in which the control 
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of the so-called trust, while not absolute, is sufficient to 
steady the market and permit prices to decline in obe- 
dience to natural laws without shock or excitement, 
we find that exports are sustained in volume and our 
foreign markets held. In the case of the industry in 
which the control of the so-called trust is neither com- 
plete nor sufficient for any other purpose than to ac- 
cumulate a large speculative holding of product with a 
view to sustaining prices at a level which has stimulated 
production all over the world, we find our trade shrink- 
ing materially in volume and our foreign customers 
forced into more and more willing dependence upon 
other than American sources of supply. The moral to be 
drawn from these facts will no doubt depend some- 
what upon the viewpoint of the person who seeks to 


draw it. Should it assume for the reader the form of a 


problem in casuistry, we leave him the pleasure of 
solving it in his own way. 


_ 
a 


The Movement of Gold. 


‘Gold exports at this time, while anomalous, cannot 
be regarded as an exhibition of weakness, financially, 
under the conditions which now prevail—conditions 
which were reviewed a week ago. Gold is being drawn 
from the United States because we are relatively strong, 
and the flow from the strong to the weak is one of the 
natural currents in the money movement, high and low 
rates of interest, in reverse order, indicating the centers 
of high and low pressure. But the present flow from 
us is something more than a readjustment of interest 
rates among international markets; in large measure it 
must be regarded as a corrective movement, but not 
merely as the liquidation of indebtedness; it is a re- 
medial and a relief measure at once, whether we regard 
it as voluntary assistance or as a forced contribution 
to Europe’s need. 

The last days of October witnessed the export of 
upward of $3,000,000 gold, and engagements of about 
$5,000,000 more are reported for shipment by early 
steamers. The outgo would have been larger, doubt- 
less, had not there been unusually heavy exports of cot- 
ton, wheat and flour during the week ended last Satur- 
day. Indeed, the exports of this produce have furnished 
nearly $23,000,000 of commercial bills during the week, 
and the exceptional shipments seem to point to an es- 
pecial design to relieve the situation here by making 
produce act as gold. So successful has been the effort 
to stimulate the making of commercial bills, which have 
been provokingly slow this season, that even the second 
shipment of gold referred to may be reduced in amount 
or postponed to a later date. 

The exports of cotton, indeed, Guring the last four 
days of October and the first two days of November 
have scarcely, if ever, been equaled during a similar 
period, and on one day, November 1, the exports were 
over 108,000 bales, over 60,000 bales of which went to 
Great Britain and over 21,000 bales to France. The 
total exports for the season—that is, since September 1— 
now vary but little from those at the corresponding time 
last year,’when they were 1,493,595 bales. The outgo 
of wheat, too, was of special significance, the exports 
for the week ended November 1 being nearly twice as 
large as during the corresponding weeks in 1900 and 
1899, about equal to the outgo in 1898 and second only 
to the two record breaking weeks experienced in August 
this year. The exports of wheat flour also have been 
of interest, the shipments from New Orleans on Friday 
last being the largest ever made in any one day. 

But relief from the strain which gold exports would 
place upon the banks is obtained from the resumption 
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of bond redemptions by the Government and the import 
of gold via the Pacific Coast. The more active money 
market, too, and the higher rates of interest current jp 
New York, are attracting currency from the interior 
The prospect, therefore, seems to be that little if any 
disturbance will accrue from gold exports. 

The financial and commercial position of this country 
is very strong and as our credits mature abroad we wil] 
be able to turn the tide strongly in our favor should it 
seem wise to do so, notwithstanding the debts we con- 
tracted in France and which were partially renewed re 
cently. The Bank of England has continued its effort 
to throw the burden of gold exports to France upon 
New York, as the raising of the discount rate from 3 to 
4 per cent. last week indicates. That England feels the 
heavy drain of the Boer war—the cost to her up to the 
present time being estimated at $500,000,000—goes with- 
out saying, and the United States has been a large 
beneficiary of the distribution of this money. With 
England’s heavy burden it is small wonder that the 
United States has distanced her and now stands the first 
exporting nation in the world. This position would 
have been attained by the United States, however, witb- 
out the Boer war, but the war has hastened the fulfill- 
ment. 

The Boer war, too, is responsible for the small pro- 
duction of gold in South Africa, gold to the value of 
only $9,500,000 having been mined there in 1900, against 
over $73,000,000 in the preceding year, but Australia 
produced over $74,000,000 worth. The United States, 
however, still leads the world in the amount of its gold 
production, over $79,000,000 in 1900. Much of the Klon- 
dike gold, too—in fact, nearly all—came and still comes 
to this country. Thus far this year the receipts have 
been $21,000,000, and the prospect seems to be that the 
total output this year will be about $25,000,000, which 
is about the yield of the mines in that section last year. 
Not a little of the Australian gold also finds lodgment 
in this country. 

Under these circumstances, then, it is readily seen 
why we are being called upon to relieve the European 
pressure for gold, brought about by industrial reverses 
in Russia, in Germany, in France; by the war ravages 
in South Africa, its reflection in England and the lack 
of confidence in European countries born of these con- 
ditions. 


—in 
-_ 





The shipbuilding industry in the United States, ex- 
clusive of the United States navy yards, according to a 
preliminary report of the Census Bureau, had a total in- 
vested capital of $76,699,651 in 1900. This is an increase 
of 181 per cent. since 1890. The value of products, in- 
cluding custom work and repairing, was $73,444,753, an 
increase of almost 93 per cent. There were 1083 estab- 
lishments and 46,121 wage earners, with total wages of 
$24,388,109; miscellaneous expenses, $3,582,257, and cost 
of materials used was $33,031,280. 


The Shattuck Adding Machine Company have beet 
organized for the purpose of manufacturing the Shattuck 
adding and listing machines. The company for a few 
months will have the machines made by contract, but 
later will build a large plant in Minneapolis, Mino. 
Their headquarters for the present are with Paul & 
Hawley, attorneys, Temple Court Building, in this city. 


Baker & Co., platinum refiners, of Newark, N. J., are 
introducing the Tucker combustion apparatus for de 
termining with great accuracy the volatile ingredients 
and total ash of any organic matter. It may be used to 
great advantage for the dry distillation of substances. 
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Notes from Mexico. 


The Pan-American Congress. 

DURANGO, MExIco, October 29, 1901.—The second In- 
ternational Congress of the governments upon this 
hemisphere, represented by their duly accredited dele- 
cates, has formally settled down to business according 
to programme. As an indication of the spirit which 
animates the body it is worthy of note that before the 
attending representatives had fairly organized as a de- 
liberative assembly a resolution was offered and unani- 
mously adopted in which the feeling of the congress 
with respect to the unsettled relations existing between 
the republics of Colombia and Venezuela was voiced in 
the declaration that the delegates considered that “ har- 
mony between the States represented is indispensable, in 
order that their work should have the result that is 
sought.’ With this preamble the delegates considered it 
opportune “to address a friendly and deferential word” 
to the governments of the countries named, con- 
yeying the hope that they “ may reach an equitable and 
fraternal adjustment of their present difficulties.” 

Good results ought to be expected from a body which 
begins its labors with such judicious and commonsense 
expressions of its views in regard to the evils of war be- 
tween kindred peuples. 

The European press has predicted that the congress 
would be a failure. 

The local clerical journals have done their utmost to 
second the endeavors of their foreign brethren. The ef- 
forts of both have been directed toward sowing in the 
minds of the delegates the seeds of suspicion as to the 
motives of the United States in fostering the Pan-Ameri- 
can movement. From all the evidence at hand, and in 
the opinion of these best qualified to judge upon the spot, 
these unworthy attempts to wreck a most practical and 
praiseworthy endeavor to promote commercial and po- 
litical harmony between the three Americas are doomed 
to decisive failure. Every delegate in attendance seems 
to be imbued with a desire to do his part to contribute 
to the success of the gathering, and to disprove the pessi- 
mistic forecasts of the prophets. The opening resolution 
may be taken as the keynote of this feeling. 

Pan-American Exposition Awards, 

At the Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo Mexico 
repeated its success at the Paris Exposition. At the 
Paris Exposition Mexico carried off 1078 awards for its 
exhibits. At the Buffalo Pan-American Exposition 78 
gold medals, 151 silver and 139 bronze medals were 
placed to the credit of private and Government exhibits 
from this country. 


Railroad Construction, 

There is every reason to believe that the coming year 
will be one of very active operations in railway construc- 
tion work. The recent readjustment of the financial af- 
fairs of the Mexican National Railway Company has 
been followed by the announcement that it has been de- 
cided by the management to at once carry out the long 
contemplated intention to change the road from a narrow 
to standard gauge. Ten million dollars, gold, has been 
apportioned under the readjustment scheme for this 
work. A major portion of this sum will be expended in 
the purchase of material, rails and rolling stock. The 
construction of an extension to El Salto is also expected 
to be undertaken at an early day by this company. 
Among other railway projects more or less definitely 
counted upon as likely to contribute to the activity of 
the iron and steel trades in the United States in the com- 
ing year may be mentioned a branch from this city to a 
connection with the Mexican Central Railway at Gutier- 
rez, Zacateca, under a concession granted to Mr. Stil- 
well, who is now engaged in building a line from Kansas 
City to Topolobampo, the extension of the Mexican In- 
ternational Railway to the Pacific Coast at Mazatlan, 
which work was discontinued at the time of the late ©. 
P. Huntington’s death, and the inauguration of opera- 
tions for the construction of the much talked of Pan- 
American Railway. 


Visit of the Mining Engineers. 


The coming visit to Mexico of the members of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers is looked for- 
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ward to with interest and pleasure by the Hnglish speak- 
iug people engaged in the exploitation of Mexico’s re 
sources. Preparations have been made for the entertain- 
ment of the engineers at the various places which they 
will visit in their tour, and nothing will be left undone 
which may contribute to their enjoyment or comfort. 


Exchange and the Gold Standard. 


The continued high rate of exchange—it has reached 
within a fraction of 120—has led to a renewal of the ru- 
mors in circulation some months ago to the effect that 
the Government would adopt the gold standard. It is 
searcely necessary to say that the report now is as base- 
less as it was then, no such idea being entertained by 
those who preside over the republic’s finances. Mexico 
is prospering through, or despite the existing system of 
eurrency. Those best qualified to judge consider that it 
would be detrimental to the country’s interests to make 
any change at this time. J. J. D. 





Copper Trading on New York Exchange. 


It is authoritatively stated that the Board of Mana- 
gers of the New York Metal Exchange will meet about 
the middle of this month, to act on a proposition to es- 
tablish a contract which will make possible the trading 
in copper from all parts of the world. At the present 
time dealings on the New York Metal Exchange have 
been confined exclusively to lake copper. 

The proposition to be submitted to the Board of Man- 
agers is to abolish the present copper contract, and sub- 
stitute the following: 

“ All bids and offers shall be for 25 tons, or 56,000 
pounds, or the multiples thereof, of standard copper. 

“Standard copper shall consist of rough or refined 
copper, not below 96 per cent. For each full 1 per cent. 
above 96 per cent., 1 per cent. shall be added to the 
amount upon delivery. 

* All deliveries to be made in store New York, and by 
negotiable warehouse receipt with weigher’s return and 
certificate of analysis attached. 

“The copper may be either foreign or domestic. Un- 
der such a contract the producer and the consumer can 
both deal with safety, and it will also be a safe basis for 
speculative dealings, as the product of the world—about 
500,000 tons—stands behind the contract, making a cor- 
ner impossible.” 

It is stated that the members of the exchange are 
unanimously in favor of the proposition, and that it will 
be adopted at the meeting of the Board next month. 
After the action of the Board it will be necessary to give 
ten days’ notice before trading can begin under the new 
plan. It is understood that the members of the ex- 
change are both enthusiastic and hopeful about the mat- 
ter, and that they believe that ultimately New York, in- 
stead of London, will be the center of the world’s copper 
trade. 

a ae 


R. D. Nuttall Company.—The R. D. Nuttall Company 
of Pittsburgh, manufacturers of cut and planed gearing, 
are installing a very large amount of new machinery in 
their works in Pittsburgh, consisting of the latest type 
of automatic gear cutters, special machinery for spiral 
gears, racks, Hindley and ordinary worm gearing, lathes, 
boring mills, &c. The concern are also adding in their 
power plant one 125 horse-pewer Westinghouse gas en- 
gine, making a total of upward of 500 horse-power used 
by this concern. The R. D. Nuttall Company have in 
course of construction a special gear cutter for cutting 
gears up to 30 feet in diameter and 60-inch face. The 
additions to equipment named above will about double 
the already large capacity of the R. D. Nuttall Company 
for making cut and planed gearing, and have been made 
necessary by the very rapid expansion of the business of 
this concern. Their entire plant is working day and 
night, and the concern have a large amount of orders on 
hand and are booking new business every day. The of- 
ficers of the R. D. Nuttall Company are F. A. Estep, 
president and treasurer; J. R. McGinley, vice-president, 
and Fred. S. Martin, superintendent of works. 
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Lake Mining Matters. 





DULUTH, Minn., November 3, 1901.—Minnesota mines 
will have shipped fully 11,000,000 gross tons by the close 
of the season. Up to November 1 the total had been 
10,023,893 tons, as follows: Duluth & Iron Range Rail- 
way, 4,802,425; Duluth, Missabe & Northern, 3,135,942; 
Eastern Minnesota, 2,085,526. This is compared with a 
total of 8,778,088 tons for the same period last year and 
7,081,004 tons for the period in 1899. For the entire sea- 
son of 1900 the Minnesota shipments were 9,400,000 tons. 
The shipments of the Duluth & Iron Range road were 
surprisingly large during October and that road enters 
the final shipping month with as great a volume of busi- 
hess as had been expected for the year. It will ship 
nearly 500,000 tons more before the close of the season. 

Michigan mines have not equaled this record and will 
show for the month a decreased putput. I still hold, 
however, to my earlier figures of 20,000,000 tons for the 
year, which many have lately thought too high. 

On the Mesaba the Sharon mine is shipping more 
heavily, reaching about 1500 tons daily, The mining 


éompany and Drake & Stratton are both expecting 4 
busy winter, and the mine will be prepared another 
spring for an output several times as large as that of 
this year. Ore explorations that have been conducted 
for some time at a point southwest of Hibbing have 
shown an ore body that is at least 215 feet thick and 
of yet unknown extent. There are shown about 4,000,- 
OUv tons of Bessemer and nearly as much more non- 
Bessemer ore so far, and the exploration is not com- 
pleted. 

The Breitung lands at Negaunee are to be expired 
at once, orders to that effect having been given. These 
lands include much in which ore probably exists; in fact 
ore was found years ago on some portions thereof. 
These lands include about 1800 acres {f and about Ne- 
‘gaunee, and the old Davis and Milwhukee mines are on 
them. Action of the Cleveland Cliffs as to appeals will 
have no effect upon the commencement of this work. 
At the new mines of the Ot’veland Cliffs Company at 
Negaunee the machinery ts going in. Champion mine is 
troubled by a cave in that has compelled the office force 
to move into other buildings. The sinking of shafts 
at this property is to be a serious matter, as there is a 
great depth of qticksand, varying from 118 to 265 feet. 
The drop ‘shaft system of sinking will be adopted and 
pumps to handle 4000 gallons a minute put in. At the 
Regent mines of the Oliver Company at Negaunee there 
are large stock piles that will not be moved this year. 
The Buffalo part of the mines seems to be almost ex- 
hausted. 

On the Menominee range the Hope property has ac- 
cumulated a stock pile of good ore from the second level 
development and it seems as though the mine was to 
prove a good one. At the Gibson mine on this range 
four shafts have been sunk and all are in good ore. 
The upper level of each shaft was unsatisfactory, and 
the property would probably have been abandoned had 
it not been in such hands as those of the Oliver Com- 
pany and Messrs. Cole and Hulst. They had the knowl- 
edge and courage to continue to depth and the property 
is now assured of importance. It is supposed that a 
large shaft will be sunk and a new machinery output 
will be secured. 

The Gogebic range has suffered seriously from mine 
fires. Last week it was the Ashland that lost; now the 
Aurora and Pabst have been delayed and injured by a 
fire in No. 2 shaft of the Aurora on the ninth level. 
The actual damage is not great, a’ the shaft was little 
used, but the generated gases may cause considerable 
delay in adjacent mines, including Pabst and Norrie. 

Vermillion production for this year will be in the 
neighborhood of 2,000,000 tons, a much larger amount 
than ever before. Every mine of this range is the prop- 
erty of the United States Steel Corporation. 

Jas. Gayley, D. M. Clemson and D. G. Kerr of the 
United States Steel Corporation have been making a 
tour of inspection of the ranges, accompanied by Presi- 
dent T. F. Cole of the ore companies, and are now com- 
pleting it by an examination of the Chapin, where very 
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important improvements have been made this year, 
Mr. Gayley said that the probability for 1902 was fo, 
increased shipments from Lake Superior over this 
year, and that the mining and ore transportation bus 
ness of the first year of the corporation had moved wit} 
exceeding smoothness. The shipment of 13,500,000 gross 
tons of ore will cease this month. 

K. Asano, consulting engineer of the leading copper 
mines of Japan, has been in the Lake Superior iron and 
copper country this week making an inspection of con 
ditions and methods. 

It is said that copper shipments from now to the 
close of lake navigation will be about 7000 tons, but 
these figures are probably too high. 

The last one of the four amygdaloid shafts at Calumet 
& Hecla has now been closed, to await, it is claimed. 
the completion of the new mill. In the mile deep Red 
Jacket shaft at this mine two-story cages have just 
been substituted for those formerly in use. This shaft 
has six compartments, two of which are used for bail- 
ing. The mine’s October product was the largest in its 
history and a further increase is looked for. 

In the month of October 140 tons of copper from the 
new Mass mine was received at smelters. This is about 
ijg per cent, mineral in the rock treated, which is a 
high average. 

Western mining engineers are to erect upon the Calu- 
met sands a mill to treat the tailings that have been ac- 
cumulating for many years and are estimated to contain 
25,000,000 tons. A mill in many respects similar to that 
aut the Franklin sands is to be built and very elaborate 
experiments will be carried forward. D. E. W. 


_ 


No Steel Plant, But Blast Furnace, for 
Cleveland. 





CLEVELAND, Onto, November 4, 1901.—A report ema- 
nating from the East states that a number of men identi- 
fied with the Wellman-Seaver Engineering Company, the 
Union Rolling Mill Company and the Oglebay-Norton 
Company, will build a $2,000,000 steel plant near the 
plant of the United States Steel Corporation in Cleve- 
land. H. A. Fuller of the Bourne-Fuller Company and 
S. W. Sessions of Lamson & Sessions were said to be 
central figures in the enterprise. It was stated that the 
company would make structural iron and merchant iron 
and that the gas from the coking plant would be sold to 
consumers. 

When interviewed by a representative of The Iron 
Age, S. T. Wellman of the Wellman-Seaver Engineering 
Company stated that there was no truth in the report 
that a company had been organized, or were being organ- 
ized, so far as he knew, to build a steel plant. He stated 
that the members of his firm were interested in a project 
to erect in Cleveland a large blast furnace, and that the 
gentlemen abcve mentioned would also be interested. 
He declined to go into details, stating that the company 
had not yet been organized, although sufficient capital 
had been guaranteed to make the project assured. He 
said that the plant would produce foundry iron and 
would have a capacity of about 300 tons per day. It is 
also their intention to make their own coke. The parties 
interested will hold another meeting in this city the lat- 
ter part of the week, when more of the details will be 
settled. 

Members of the Oglebay-Norton Company denied any 
knowledge of a stee! plant project. 


—_— 
> 





Pullman car porters are organizing a bank in Chi- 
cago. This will be the second bank in the North to be 
founded by colored men, the first being now in active 
operation in Philadelphia. The porters maintain an or- 
ganization named the United Investment Company, 
who are operating two business ventures in Chl!- 
cago, one a furnishing store and the other a cigar store 
and factory. 


The last rail of the Manchurian line is stated to have 
been laid on the 3d inst. at Menduche, completing the 
great Siberian Railroad from Moscow to Vladivostock. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


iron and Steel. 


The fact that Friend Cox of Moundsville, W. Va., has been 
employed by the Everson Steel Company, recently organized, to 
purchase a site in the vicinity of that city, tends to confirm the 
report that the Everson Steel Company will erect a large basic 
open hearth steel plant in the Ohio Valley. About 600 acres 
have been obtained on the Ohio River, about six miles below 
Moundsville. 

The Garrett-Cromwell Engineering Company of Cleveland 
will prepare plans for the erection near Ensley, Ala., of a large 
plate mill. William Garrett and W. H. Lash of the company are 
at present looking over the ground. 


It is stated on good authority that the Hartman Steel Com- 
pany of New Castle, Pa., have purchased the Cuyahoga Steel 
& Wire Company of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. It is understood that 
the price paid was $500,000, exactly the capital stock of the 
latter company. 


Ground was broken last week for the new plant of the Roll- 
ing Mill Company of America, which concern will erect sheet 
mills at South Connellsville, Pa. Plans are being prepared for 
the buildings and equipment and contracts will be closed in a 
short time. George J. Humbert, who built the Humbert works 
of the American Tin Plate Company, is actively identified with 
the new company. 

The Sheffield Rolling Mill Company, Sheffield, Ala., now have 
their new steel hoop and cotton tie mill in full operation, and 
are prepared to make prompt deliveries. They will continue to 
manufacture iron and steel bars and railroad spikes. 


The Sement-Solvay Company, operating 50 by-product coke 
furnaces at Dunbar, Pa., will build 60 more at the same place. 
The Sement-Solvay Company have been furnishing the Dunbar 
Furnace Company with the greater part of the fuel used by their 
stack for several years. The furnace company will build a new 
stack next summer, hence the enlargement of the oven plant. 


The American Ship Building Company, shipbuilders and 
engineers, Cleveland. Ohio, have received an order from H. A. 
and Arthur Hawgood for a 6000-ton steamer, to cost about 
$260,000. The boat will be built at Lorain, Ohio. 


The Sharon Steel Company, Sharon, Pa., have purchased the 
plants of the Combination Fence Company in Malvern, Kan.. 
and Kansas City, Mo. The plant at Malvern will be dismantled 
and sent to Kansas City, where the manufacture of the fence 
will be continued. 

General Machinery. 

The Loomis & Hart Mfg. Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., will 
rebuild their saw mill, recently destroyed by fire. The latest 
and most modern machinery will be installed and the plant 
lighted by electricity. The cost of rebuilding will be between 
$10,000 and $12,000, most of which will be spent on new equip- 
ment, the orders for which have all been placed. 


The American Bicycle Company will enlarge their factory at 
Toledo, Ohio, by an extension 170 x 45 feet, three stories. Suffi- 
cient machinery is on hand for equipping the addition. The 
company manufacture steam carriages at this plant. 


The Narragansett Machine Company, Providence, R. I., have 
contracted for the boiler and engine plant to be installed in the 
extension now under way. The improvements to the plant will 
consist of a main building 160 x 40 feet, two stories, which is 
to be extended in the spring 100 feet, two stories and basement : 
a one-story building, 100 x 50 feet, for enameling purposes, and 
large lumber sheds. 


The Colorado Iron Works Company, Denver, Col., builders of 
ore smelting equipments and milling machinery, have recently 
closed a contract with the California King Gold Mines Company 
for a 1000-ton automatic cyanide plant, and are now completing 
a 1000-ton concentration plant for the Federal Lead Company 
near Flat River, Mo. The latter plant is equipped with Bartlett 
tables which take the place of jigs and buddles heretofore used. 


John Zahorik, who is building a new machine shop and foun- 
dry at Roscoe, N. Y., states that he is in the market for a lathe 
with 8-foot bed and 24-inch swing. 


The Blakeslee Mfg. Company, Birmingham, Ala., have recent- 
ly erected a new warehouse to meet the increasing demands of 
their business. It is equipped with the best labor and time sav- 
Ing appliances. They have made carload shipments of their 
veneer machinery to the foliowing concerns: Federal Match 
Company, Paterson, N. J.; Farmers’ Mfg. Company, Norfolk, 
Va.; Florida, Havana & Sumatra Company, Quincy, Fla., and 
the Creamery Package Mfg. Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Among recent foreign shipments of electric traveling cranes 
made by the Northern Engineering Works of Detroit, Mich., are 
three electric cranes to Glasgow, one to Brussels, and one to 
Copenhagen. One foreign firm have ordered their third electric 
crane of this make. 


An extensive new plant wi!l be erected at Buffalo, N. Y., by 
the American Radiator Company of Detroit, Mich. 


The stockholders of the Westinghouse Machine Company of 
Pittsburgh will hold a special meeting January 7 for the purpose 
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of voting upon a proposition to increase the capital stock of the 
company from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. The business of the 
company in the manufacture of gas and steam engines and 
the installation of electric and power plants, the construction 
and equipment of electric railways, and in engineering work gen- 
erally, has become very extensive. 

Modern machinery wil! be installed in the plant of the R. 
Tynes Smith Company, at Baltimore, Md., by the American 
Can Company of 21 State street, New York. 


The North Alabama Engineering Company, New Decatur, 
Ala., have put a new steam hammer in their forging depart- 
ment, also a 10-ton Whiting cupola in foundry, a 500-light 
dynamo for lighting the works, besides a number of new ma- 
chines in the machine shop, and have expectations of making 
further additions in the near future. The line of manufacture 
to which the company are giving special attention is the build- 
ing of a heavy duty balance slide valve engine of high grade. 
Its design is to embrace simplicity, economy and durability, 
all of which they are assured is fully met. In August they bullt 
their first engine, which was for the North Alabama Brick Com- 
pany, New Decatur. They provided the whole plant excepting 
the brick machines. Since commencing they have been much 
occupied in the manufacture of architectural iron work and 
are making arrangements to manufacture oil drilling outfits to 
meet demands of the new oil field In the Tenressee Oil Valley, 
which is in the immediate vicinity of New Decatur. 

Thomas P. Conard, 119 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., reports business in the machinery line quite active during 
the last month or two. Recent sales are as follows: One 21 x 
42 inch duplex air compressor, to the Williams Coal Company, 
Minersville, Pa.: a pair of 16 x 36 inch hoisting engines and 
eight large steam boilers, to the Mt. Jessup Coal Company, Win- 
ton, Pa.; a pair of 24 x 60 inch Allison first motion hoisting en- 
gines, and a pair of 14 x 24 inch geared engines to the St. Clair 
Coal Company; a pair of 20 x 48 inch hoisting engines to the 
Buck Run Coal Company; four 150 horse-power boilers to the 
Enterprise Coal Company, and a similar battery to the Dodson 
Coal Company; a 30-inch gauge locomotive to Scranton parties ; 
a 36-inch gauge to New Jersey parties. Several lots of relaying 
rails have been sold to mining and contracting concerns and a 
number of other large sales are in prospect. 


Henry G. Morris, Philadelphia, Pa., has in course of con- 
struction a number of air compressors of the D’Aria type for 
various concerns. One of these with a capacity of 500 cubic feet 
of free air per minute is building for a mining company in the 
North of England. 


The crane department of the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., continues exceedingly busy, with a large 
amount of work ahead. They have just completed two 120-ton, 
two 35-ton and one 10-ton crane for the shops of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railway Company, Reading, Pa. Recent ship- 
ments include one 35-ton crane for the Ridgeway Dynamo & 
Engine Company, Ridgeway, Pa.; five cranes, each 15 tons ca- 
pacity, for the American Car & Foundry Company, Detroit, 
Mich: two cranes, 60 feet span and 20 tons capacity, for the 
Mare Island Navy Yard, San Francisco, Cal.; two 20-ton cranes 
for the Quincy Engine Company, Quincy, IIl., and two of the 
same size and capacity for the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: five cranes, one of 100 tons capacity, 
two of 30 tons and one each of 101% tons capacity, have also 
been shipped to the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad 
at Cleveland, Ohio, and a 25-ton crane, being the second of the 
same capacity, has been delivered to the Oil Well Supply Com- 
pany, Oswego, N. Y. 

The George A. Hogg Iron & Steel Foundry Company, Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturers of rolling mill machinery, are equipping 
the annealing furnaces of the Union Horse Nail Company at 
Chicago, Ill., with the Freeman furnace charger. They have 
also awarded the contract for the machinery for the new steel 
mill which William Jessop & Sons of England are now building 
at Washington, Pa. The firm also received the contract from 
the Wright Shovel Company of Anderson, Ind., for a complete 
22-inch train of rolls for rolling shovel blanks. 


The Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, manufacturers of 
heavy mill and blowing engines, rolling mill machinery, rolls, 
machine molded gears and steel castings, have received an order 
from the Colorado Fuel & Iron,Company of Pueblo, Col., for a 
24-inch universal mill. The Mesta Machine Company also have 
an order for all of the tables connected with the above men- 
tioned mill. The mill consists of one stand of pinions and four 
stands of two-high rolls, the first stand being universal mill and 
the three stands plain. 


The Mueller Mfg. Company, Decatur, Ill., manufacturers of 
water and gas tapping machines, &c., are rearranging their plant 
for the more economical production of their goods. Among 
the notable changes is the building of a new foundry building. 
The capacity will not be increased and they will require no new 
equipment. 


A large addition to the machinery of the mill and the gen- 


eral equipment will be made by the Southern Hosiery Mills Com- 
pany, recently organized, who will acquire the property of the 
Clermont Mills, at New Berne, N. C. 
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Ifaving completed a large boiler shop, the Marion Steam 
Shovel Company of Marion, O., will build their own boilers. 


Bollers, Engines and Accessories. 


’almer Bros., Mianus, Conn., builders of gasoline engines 
and launches, have purchased at Coscob the old Van Nostrand 
place, adjoining the shipyard of Palmer & Duff, upon which they 
will erect a new plant. They expect to be installed in the new 
plant by January. 

IIenry Vogt, president of the Henry Vogt Machine Com 
pany, accompanied by his architect and superintendent, have re- 
turned to Louisville after visiting a number of large manufac- 
turing plants in different parts of the country with a view of 
getting the most up to date ideas as to arrangement and build- 
ings for their new plant, which will cover 15 acres and will be 
situated near the central part of Louisville, Ky., with access to 
all the railroads entering and leaving Louisville. The demand 
for their absorption ice making and refrigerating machines and 
their boilers has forced them to take this step to take care of 
their increasing trade. In addition to their present product 
they are now putting on the market their new water tube boiler 
recently patented, and have already on hand a number of orders 
for these water tube boilers. It is expected that the new plant 
will be completed and in operation early in the spring, and in 
the meantimé orders will be taken care of, as before, at their 
present plant. The transfer will be made without any inter- 
ruption in their business. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works of Philadelphia have recent- 
ly delivered to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 35 locomotives. 
They are going to run from New Castle Junction on the Pitts- 
burgh & Western to Chicago, hauling heavy coal trains, now 
being handled over the line. The engines are of the 2000 class 
and equipped to permit their use on passenger trains, if neces- 
sity demands. 

The Marion Steam Shovel Company of Marion, Ohjo, have 
completed a large boiler shop and will commence about January 
1 to build their own boilers. 

Fires, 

The molding mill of the I. H. Brown Molding Company, 
Somerville, Mass., manufacturers of builders’ finish, was last 
week burned. The tools and machinery were completely de- 
stroyed. The loss is estimated between $18,000 and $20,000. 

The plant of the Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
last week suffered a $10,000 loss by fire. 

The large foundry of Harry 8S. Hart, at Salem, N. J., was to- 
tally destroyed by fire on October 30. The estimated loss is 
$5,000, with an insurance of $2500. 

The plant of the Illinois Steel Boiler Works, Chicago, II., 
was destroyed by fire October 28, entailing a loss of about 
$10,000. 

The Garden City Nickel Plate Works, Chicago, IIl., suffered 
a $5000 loss by fire October 27. 

The G. B. West Company, Harrisburg, Pa., manufacturers 
of corrugated iron ornaments, lost heavily by a fire last week. 
Their entire plant was destroyed, along. with valuable machin- 
ery. 

The plant of the York City Wheel Company. York, Pa., was 
last week damaged by fire. The loss is covered by insurance. 

The West Coast Asphalt factory at Waukegan, IIl., was de- 
stroyed by fire November 1. The plants of the Wilder-Manning 
Tannery & Porter Battery Company were considerably dam- 
aged. Total loss, $50,000. 

Jacob Dold & Co.’s packing establishment at Buffalo, N. Y., 
was destroyed by fire November 2. Loss is about $200,000. 


Foundries. 


The Birmingham Pipe & Casting Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., who were organized in January, 1900, have just completed 
very extensive improvements in their plant and are now pre- 
pared to furnish the legitimate jobbing trade a full line of soil 
pipe and fittings. 


The Hood Machine Company, Birmingham, Ala., have closed 
a contract to supply the Seattle Telephone Company, Seattle, 
Wash., with all the castings necessary for the construction of 
their underground system, amount required being about four 
carloads. 


The Williamson Iron Company, Birmingham, Ala., have fur- 
nished the Pioneer Mining & Mfg. Company, Birmingham, four 
sets of castings for boilers, built at Sharon, Pa., and have now 
an order for another set. They have also thade castings for the 
company for Jenifer, Ala. 


The partnership lately subsisting between W. E. Campbell 
and John R. Davis, carrying on a general foundry business at 
Alexandria, Ind., under the style of Campbell & Davis, has been 
dissolved by mutual consent. The business will be carried on by 
John R. Davis. 


The Dimmick Pipe Foundry, Birmingham, Ala., have been 
full of work the whole year. Of contracts recently filled by 
them are: Supplying pipe for the Atlanta gas and water works, 
Atlanta, Ga.; pipe for the Kansas City gas works, Kansas City, 
Mo. ; pipe for the Indianapolis water works, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
pipe for the New Orleans water and gas works, New Orleans, 
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La.; pipe for the Newark gas works, Newark, N. J.; pipe for 
water and gus works, San Francisco, Cal., and to several of the 
other leading cities on the Pacitic slope. 


John C. Lindsay has purchased a building at Burlington 
N. J., which he has remodeled into a modern foundry for the 
manufacture of all kinds of castings. The shop will b: 
equipped with the trolley system for the conveyance of th 
melted iron to the molders, and other modern appliances. 


An extensive new plant will be erected at Buffalo, N. Y., by 
the American Radiator Company of Detroit. 

The Wilmington Malleable Lron Company, Wilmington, Del., 
were transferred on October 31 to J. W. and Harris Wittemore 
of Naugatuck, Conn., who have purchased the capital stock and 
will continue the business of manufacturing malleable iron cast 
ings under the name of the Wilmington Malleable Iron Com 
pany. The old company were incorporated in 1881 with a cap 
ital stock of $100,000. J. H. Baily was president and James 
Baily treasurer. The new owners will make numerous improve 
ments in the plant, the wharf frontage on the Brandywine 
River is to be remodeled, new engines, tools and equipment wil! 
be installed, and the plant brought to the modern standard in 
every department. 


The Massillon Iron & Steel Company, Massillon, Ohio, en 
gineers, founders and machinists, have awarded to the Massillon 
Bridge Company the contract for the erection of an addition, 
100 feet square, to the main building, whose dimensions wil! 
then be 350 x 100 feet. Later the company expect to add to 
the main structure a south wing, 150 x 100 feet, space for which 
has been reserved and cleared. Alt] the equipment to be installed 
has been contracted for with the exception of cranes, which the 
company build themselves. The company make principally cast 
iron pipe and heavy castings. 


The Frank M. Sager Smelting & Mfg. Company have opened 
their plant near Corlett Station, near Cleveland. They make 
a specialty of smelting scrap iron and manufacturing machine 
parts. 

Bridges and Bulldings. 


The Groton Bridge Company, Groton, N. Y., are erecting a 
bridge and structural plant of 12,000 tons capacity. The foun- 
dry, machine shop and power house buildings are already com- 
pleted and are partiy equipped. They expect to have the plant 
in operation early in the spring. The design and construction 
are under the direction of the company’s consulting engineer, 
Ek. M. Schofield 

Hardware. 


The Merrill-Stevens Mfg. Company, Niles, Mich., manufactur- 
ers of snow shovels, &c., have removed their plant to Kalamazoo. 


The plant of the American Washboard Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was almost entirely destroyed by fire on the 23d ult. The 
office building, the engine room and most of the lumber piles 
were saved. The company were heavily insured. About 300 
persons were thrown out of employment by the fire. The com- 
pany had a large stock on hand and a night and day shift of 
workmen were employed. 


The handle factory at Creston, Ohio, owned by the Hubbard 
Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., was destroyed by fire on the 
23d ult. 

The new molding department of the Wrightsville Hardware 
Company, Wrightsville, Pa., has been put into operation. The 
opening of the new department will add much to the turning 
out of material. This department was built several years ago 
but has never been used. A large cupola was erected and a large 
engine to run it was put in several weeks ago. The shop will 
require about 50 molders and, when filled up, the two molding 
shops together will employ about 125 men. 


The drop forge shop in Hurlock, Md., is about to resume 
operations under new managemenf. Horseshoes will be the prin- 
cipal product. Joseph B. Andrews is one of the parties inter- 
ested in the enterprise. 

The Reynolds Wire Company, Dixon, Ill., have just completed 
a four-story addition to their plant, 80 x 100 feet. Besides add- 
ing a number of looms for the weaving of screen wire cloth, in- 
cluding bronzed, coppered and tinned cloth of all grades, they 
have installed new machinery of the latest design for the manu 
facture of corn poppers, flour sifters, strainers and sundry arti- 
cles for household and other requirements. The new plant, as 
also their entire factory, is equipped with modern heating and 
ventilating appliances, also with their own electric lighting plant, 
and the entire factory is operated by water power, the Rock 
River at Dixon affording abundance of power at all seasons of 
the year. A new illustrated catalogue will soon be issued, fully 
describing their line of goods. 

E. Van Noorden Company, Boston, Mass., are building 500 
single pitch galvanized tron skylights about 8 feet square for the 
Atlas Tack Company, Fairhaven, Mass. They are also at work 
on an order for about half of that quantity for the Soule mil! 
at New Bedford, Mass. 


The Alexander Mfg. Company, Canonsburg, Pa., are erecting 
a plant for the manufacture of the Acme stove pipe elbows and 
drip pans. The company have a capital stock of $12,000. 
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Miscellaneous, 

Having outgrown their present quarters, the Grand Rapids 
Show Case Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., have purchased a 
plant containing about 75,000 square feet of floor space, which 
they will occupy as soon as the machinery, electric wiring, &c., 
can be Installed. 

Fred. Q. Hartman, proprietor of the Danville Silk Mill, Dan- 
ville, Pa., has purchased a plot of ground at Berwick, upon 
which he will erect a large silk mill. 

The Peck Edge Tool Company, recently incorporated, have 
taken over the plant and business formerly carried on by Fred. 
W. Peck, at Cohoes, N. Y. The company will manufacture axes, 
hatchets, adzes, broad axes, &e. 

The recently organized Beggs-Goodson Wagon Company are 
in the market for considerable equipment for the new plant they 
are building at Hannibal, Mo., for the manufacture of farm and 
freight wagons for the wholesale trade. J. W. Beggs advises .us 
that they expect to be in operation by January. 

The old Stewart Iron Works, at Wichita, Kan., have been 
leased and are being fitted up by J. W. Vaniman, who will deal 
in agricultural machinery. He will handle the goods manufac- 
tured by the Geiser Mfg. Company of Waynesboro, Pa. 

The Fiske Brick Company, Dover, N. H., are erecting a new 
plant, to consist of a main building 367 x 57 feet, and an engine, 
boiler and machinery house 115 x 50 feet. 

The Patapsco Electric & Mfg. Company, Ellicott City, Md., 
are developing power from the Patapsco River, a mile below 
Ellicott City, for the purpose of supplying light and power for 
that city and surrounding districts. They will also engage in 
manufacturing business. ‘The construction of the power house 
and dam is about completed. 


The Toledo, Adrian & Jackson Railway, consolidated by the 
Toledo & Western Railway Company of Sylvania, Ohio, are 
equipping their new road with Lorain steel motors and Westing- 
house motors, Peckham trucks and cars built by the Jewett 
Company. The General Electric Company are supplying the 
power house equipment. 

The John Deere Company have been organized at Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., for the purpose of selling agricultural implements, 
vehicles, wagons, &c. The company are a branch of Deere & Co., 
Moline, Il. 

The Marietta Knitting Company, Marietta, Ga., have bought 
17 additional knitting machines, which will increase the com- 
plement to 116 machines. 

The Northwest Thresher Company, Stillwater, Minn., have 
purchased the property and business of the Minnesota Thresher 
Mfg. Company and are now engaged in improving the plant, 
building new additions and in other ways preparing for a larger 
output of threshing machines and traction engines. Among the 
new additions are a foundry and paint shops. 

A small quantity of new equipment will be required by the 
Barney Marble Company, Swanton, Vt., who are building an 
addition 60 x 80 feet to their plant, to be used as a finishing 
and polishing department. 


The National Trolley Harp Company will shortly be organ- 
ized, at Pittsfield, Mass., by Geo, H. Russell of that city, R. A. 
Manoch and others, with a capital of $10,000, for the manufac- 
ture of a trolley harp, invented by Henry C. Heno. 


G. J. Barrows of 68 Walton street, Atlanta, Ga., and asso- 
ciates are contemplating the establishment of a mill for the 
manufacture of handkerchiefs and pillow cases. As soon as the 
project is definitely decided upon they will be ready to receive 
bids for machinery and other equipment. 


The Wabash Portland Cement Company, Detroit, Mich., ad- 
vise us that they have no contemplafed extensions to their 
plant, at Stroh, Ind., in view, as reported. 


Edward M. Taylor of Wilmington, Del., has purchased of 
Hughes McInnes the Rebecca Paper Mills, Bridgeport, Pa., for 
$38,000. The mills will shortly be put in operation. 


A company have been organized at Conneaut, Ohio, for the 
manufacture of shovels. John Romberg of Ashtabula, owner 
of several patents on shovels, has organized the company, and 
the Chamber of Commerce of Conneaut have agreed to give them 
a factory site and buildings to locate there. 

The foundations for the two largest buildings for the new 
plant of the New Castle Stamping Works, New Castle, Pa., have 
been finished and the brick work has been started. The build- 
ings will be large structures and work wiil be pushed as fast as 
possible. 

The American Can Compapy, 21 State street, New York City, 
are about to make many improvements to their plants in Balti- 
more, Md. The factory of the R. Tynes Smith Company is to 
be made one story higher and modern machinery installed, and 
a large warehouse wili be erected at the works of the Morton 
Tinplate & Can Company. 

The N. P. Pratt Laboratory, Atlanta, Ga., have received the 
contract for the erection of the large plant at Savannah, Ga., 
for the Southern States’ Phosphate Fertilizer Company. 

The Sligh Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., are 
building a four-story and basement brick addition to their fac- 
tory, which will be used as a warehouse. 
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The employees of the shops of the Erie Railroad at Mead- 
ville, Pa., have been given an advance of 10 per cent. in wages. 

The American Radiator Company have purchased 23 acres 
of land on Hertel avenue and the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western tracks, in the northern section of Buffalo, and will 
erect thereon a plant nearly three times as large as the Pierce 
plant on Elmwood avenue, Buffalo, also controlled by this com 
pany. The buildings will be of brick and of permanent construc- 
tion. It is understood that the plant will manufacture mainly 
for the export trade. The plan is to have it in operation next 
summer. Contracts have been awarded for the erection of the 
buildings. 

a —_— 


Trade Publications. 


Pneumatic Tools.—We have received from the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Company, Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago, a very elegant catalogue showing their pneumatic 
tools employed on some of the most noted structural 
work in the country. The half-tones are remarkably 
clear and sharp, and being printed upon high grade 
paper all their good features are well brought out. The 
tools illustrated consist of calking and riveting ham- 
mers, which are shown as employed on steel framed 
buildings, bridges, ship yards, boiler and tank work, 
railroad work and the like. In the Duntley compression 
riveters, the cylinders are absolutely independent of the 
frame, and are made to fit all styles of yokes. Their 
large boiler riveter has a throat 16 inches deep, and is 
made to exert pressures from 25 to 100 pounds per 
square inch with 80 pounds of air. The wide applica- 
tion of the Boyer air drill is well brought out in the il- 
lustrations. The company’s pneumatic painting ma- 
chine is a simple device worked on the principle of an 
ordinary atomizer, and sprays the paint on the surface. 
Engravings are also presented of pneumatic cranes for 
handling all kinds of material, pneumatic geared hoists, 
air compressors, «ec. 

Insulated Wires and Cables.—The Simplex Elec- 
trical Company of Boston have prepared a catalogue of 
their insulated wires and cables. Their rubber covered 
cables are designed under the rules of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for general use on circuits 
not exceeding 600 volts. The stranding is concentric, with 
flexibility sufficient for ordinary use, and each wire is 
separately tinned. The coating is of solid rubber without 
seam. The company are prepared to make lead covered 
cables of any desired size with insulation adapted to 
high or low voltage; also cables of any practical diam- 
eters for lighting, for power c'reuits, for telegraph and 
telephone cirucits. They make a specialty of submarine 
cables. 

Leather Belting.—The Charles Munson Belting Com- 
pany, 38 South Canal street, Chicago, have prepared an 
interesting catalogue dealing with their leather belting 
and belting appliances. Their plant has been entirely 
renovated, remodeled and enlarged. New machinery 
has been added to increase the productive capacity and 
meet the growing demand for their belting, and with 
their present facilities they claim that they have the 
best equipped belt factory in the country. The leather 
which they use in the construction of their belting is in- 
variably the best portion of the hide. By reason of 
their improved stretching machinery they are enabled 
to take out the excess stretch and still leave the vitality 
of the leather unimpaired. 


A yard of facts regarding the superiority of War- 
wick chains is contained on a 36-inch hanger which has 
just been issued by the Newhall Chain, Forge & Iron 
Company, 26 Cortlandt street, New York. Besides de- 
scriptive matter pertaining to the chains manufactured 
by this company there are a number of facts that chain 
users in general should know. This feature makes the 
hanger of considerable interest to manufacturers em- 
ploying heavy chains in their processes and machinery. 
There is also a table showing approximately the pitch, 
dimensions, weights, tests, breaking strains and safe 
working loads of steam shovel, dredge and hoisting 
chains. Views of the company’s works are shown as 
well as interesting illustrations of the wearing qualities 
of this particular chain. 
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The Iron ana [etal Trades. 





The strength of the situation is indicated by a num- 
ber of facts. The Steel works of the country in the 
month just ended have broken all records of produc- 
tion, yet their output falls short of the demand. Steel 
consumers in notable instances are in distress because 
they cannot obtain a sufficient supply of Billets to meet 
their current requirements. We may be obliged to 
import Billets to a considerable extent until either the 
consumption diminishes or new Steel works now under 
construction get into operation. That the demand for 
Pig Iron is also outrunning the current production is 
shown by the steady diminution of stocks at the fur- 
naces. The stock held by the leading producer of Foun- 
dry Pig Iron has been depleted more than half since 
July 1, the reduction in October having been greater 
than in any of the preceding months. Other producers 
report a similar experience. The opening days of No- 
vember have brought no tidings of a falling off in the 
demand for Pig Iron, but on the contrary the tonnage 
being daily booked is up to the October average. When 
Southern Gray Forge Pig Iron is being sold in round 
quantities for shipment to Youngstown it indicates a 
significant shortage in that locality. The difficulty in 
securing Coke because of a shortage of cars or insuffi- 
ciency of locomotives is now affecting blast furnaces 
so near the great Coke region as the Mahoning and She- 
nango Valleys. It can scarcely be believed, however, that 
the situation of these furnaces is as serious as reported 
in the daily papers. Strenuous efforts will certainly be 
made to overcome such a difficulty. Nevertheless, it is 
obvious that the equipment of the railroads is not equal 
to the traffic which they are now being called on to 
move. The shortage in the corn crop, which had been 
expected to cut down the business of Western railroads 
quite considerably, has been more than made up by the 
record breaking movement of general merchandise. 

Prices are generally stationary, although it is believed 
that advances could easily be made and maintained on 
a number of products naw in heavy demand. Makers, 
however, especially the largest, appear to be of the opin- 
ion that while the market might bear some advance yet 
it would not be wise to take a step which might check 
consumption or cause projects to be deferred that will 
readily be undertaken on the present basis of costs. The 
only direction in which any tendency toward lower prices 
is observed is in Wire Nails. The decline is sufficient in 
connection with the high cost of Steel to cause the small 
manufacturers to begin to drop out of the race. 

Heavy transactions in both Bessemer and Basic Pig 
Iron have occurred in Eastern markets. One consumer 
is understood to have bought 25,000 tons. The demand 
for Heavy Melting Steel Scrap is in excess of the home 


supply and figures are being made for importation. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics. 


Nov.6 Oct 30. Oct.9, Oct 31 


PIG IRON: 1) 1901 1901 1900, 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Standard, 

Philefeivhin «=. «sc en 000000: $15.25 $1500 $15.00 $15.00 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Southern, Cin- 

0 en a ee Po 13.75 18.75 13.75 1210 


Foundry Pig, No. 2, 2, Local, Chicago 14.75 1475 1450 14.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh.... 16.00 16.00 158 13815 


Gray Forge, Pittsburgh.......... 14.10 14.10 13.75 = 12.75 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago.. 17.00 [7.00 17.00 17.00 


BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh (nom).... 27.00 2700 2650 18.00 


Steel Billets, Philadelphia (nom) 28.00 2.00 2450 2,00 
Steel Billets, Chicago, (nom). Spats . cues ee 
Wire Rods (delivered) ne ’ 35.09 35.00 34.50 3300 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill.. 25.00 28.00 28.00 2600 
Spikes, Tidewater. 1.80 1 80 180 145 
Splice Bars, Tidewater 1.50 i150 150 1 B&H 


OLD MATERIAL, PER GROSS TON : 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago......... 14.00 140° 1350 1000 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.. .... 1740 17.25 1775 = 614.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago .......... 2100 2100 200 1600 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.. . 2100 2100 200 1650 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago ..... 16.00 16.06 1600 15.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia (nom). 16.00 15.00 1650 16.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago. ...... 13.50 13.50 18(0 9 50 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, PER POUND: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia... 1.65 1 65 162% 12 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago. ; 170 1.70 170 1 35 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown. 1.60 1 60 150 1 20 
Steel Bars, Tidewater ............. 1.62% 162 1 65 1.25 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh iseknenine 1.0 1.55 1.50 110 
Tank Plates, Tidewater...... sabe 1.75 1.7 175 1,35 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh........... 1.60 1 60 1 60 1,25 
Beams, Tidewater........ res om 1.75 17 1.75 1 65 
Beams. Pitteburgh........sccscscces 1.60 1.60 1 60 150 
Amaton, TIRSWOREE o.o6oc ics cscs .ces 1.75 175 175 155 
Angles, Pittsburgh. 1.60 1 60 1 60 140 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh.. 1.80 180 190 1.45 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh.. 1.85 185 2.00 50 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh ... 3.00 300 3.15 2.80 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh....... 2.90 2% 290 2 80 


Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh.... 


sescee 2.20 22 2.25 2.20 
eecveses 2.05 2 05 2 00 1.95 


METALS: 

Copper, New York.......... eae ieas 16.85 1685 16.50 1675 
Better, Bt. Tels .....0 cs csececes 4.124 4.124% 4.05 4.10 
Lead, New York........... pedncin 4374 4.374 4.37% 437% 
Lead, St. Louis......... nie = 4.2 4.25 4.25 4.22% 
a, BOW WOW. occscncece aie 24.60 285 24.40 27.85 
Antimony, Hallett, New York . 8.374% 850 8.50 9.50 
Nickel, New York........ naa 60.00 6900 6000 %.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic neni 100 

Sig SHOW OM oc cesiccass 4.19 4.19 4.19 4.00 





Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, November 6, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

Current wants make up the body of present trade. 
There is no large buying movement in progress. It is 
true that a number of contracts are being closed for fu- 
ture delivery, but they are such as naturally arise day 
by day, pot the consequence of any unusual condition 
of the market. The question of future prices does not 
enter largely into the market, for while some buyers say 
values will decline and while others look for a slight 
rise, quotations reasonably stable are the general ex- 
pectation. With the above explanation, the present vol- 
ume of trade is eminently satisfactory. The fact crops 
out in more than sporadic instances that large consum- 
ers have not provided for their coming wants suffi- 
ciently. Supplementary orders are already a factor for 
the season that ends next summer, and on the whole 
mills are selling product faster than they are making 
it. Merchant Steel is extremely difficult to procure be- 
fore next summer's delivery, the situation growing 
worse steadily, and that, too, in the absence of any un- 
usually large orders. Buying has been noticeably good 
in Structural Material, in Pig Iron and in Rails. 

Pig Iron.—The number of inquiries for approximate- 
ly 1000 tons each and for deliveries running up to next 
summer is large. Many of them are being closed. Oc- 
casionally an order for 2000 or 3000 tons is entered. 
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his business is shared by Northern and Southern fur- 
nacemen alike, and the trade in smaller lots is equally 
satisfactory. There is an absence of any large orders, 
all the heavy consumers apparently having bought for 
some time ahead. But if consumers are thus well pro- 
vided, makers also are well stocked with orders and the 
temper of the market is strong. One seller of Southern 
Iron who several weeks ago was not much of a factor 
in the local trade, because of high quotations to which 
he was limited, remarks that he now has no difficulty 
in obtaining his share of the current business. While 
Coke is reported by some interests to be coming for- 
ward more plentifully, this is not the universal rule 
and early this week it was an even chance whether one 
of the local furnaces in blast would not have to bank 
its tires. Coke supplies were received only from a day 
to a half day ahead. Application for Coke to operate 
the new furnace was made to eight different producers, 
but without success, and the furnace remains idle. 
Prices are unchanged, as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $17.00 to $18.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1........... 15.25 to 16.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2........... 14.75 to 15.25 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 14.25 to 14.75 
eee AO eee eee .. 15.25 to 16.00 


Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1..... ... 17.00 to 17.50 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 15.65 to 16.00 
ee Ee SS ee 15.15 to 15.40 
Southern Coke, No. 2.. 14.40 to 14.65 


Southern Coke, No. 8................ 13.90to 14.15 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 15.15 to 15.40 
Soutners Cone, Me. 3 Bott. .......6.606. 14.40 to 14.65 


Lo LD Sr eer are 13.40 to 13.65 
Southern Gray Forme... .....ccesvces 13.15 to 13.40 
OS™ See 13.15 to 13.40 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

ie I he ca 5 6's ce @. plea sk Ae bie ot 15.50 to 16.50 


16.40 to 16.65 
19.50 to 20.50 


Tenmesses Gilicom Pig. ......0cscces 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 


ee ON eee ree ee 15.75 to 16.00 
REE SOIR ars nc ae 50, baw g's 8:8 ses SO 20 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

Oe Se ee ere ee 15.75 to 16.25 


Bars.—The Bar trade continues active. The current 
demand is about keeping even with the supply. Rea- 
sonably prompt shipment can be made from smaller 
rolls, but for the product of 10-inch or larger mills there 
are delays in shipment. Prices are well maintained. 
The railroad companies are among the good buyers, but 
demand is not restricted to any lines of consumption. 
Prices are unchanged at 1.70c. for Common Iron and 
1.65¢c. for Soft Steel Bars. From stock quotations are 
2c. for Common Iron; 1.90¢. to 2c. for Steel Bars, and 
2.50c. for Steel Hoops. 

Structural Material.—The contract for the Lake 
Shore and Rock Island passenger station, pending for 
months, has been closed, work to begin soon. About 
9000 tons of Shapes will be required. Another contract 
closed this week was for 8000 tons of Structural Mate- 
rial for car construction. Jobbers are good purchasers 
of Shapes and in small lots a large tonnage is still go- 
ing to the country, shipments being usually delayed. 
New trade is being protracted later than the usual 
season. Mill shipments are quoted as follows: Beams, 
Channels and Zees, 15 inches and under, 1.75c.; 18 
inches and over, 1.85¢.; Angles, 1.75c. rates; Tees, 1.80c.; 
Universal Plates, 1.75¢. to 1.85¢.: small lots of Beams 
and Channels from local yards are quoted at 2.25¢c.; An- 
gles, 2c. rates; Tees, 2.15c. 

Plates.—One order for several thousand tons was 
placed this week and store trade, recently revived, con- 
tinues active. Prices are firm. Mill shipments are 
quoted as follows: Tank Plate, %4-inch and heavier, 
1.75¢. to 1.80¢., Chicago; Flange, 1.85¢c.; Marine, 1.95c. 
Jobbers are selling small iots from store at 1.90c. to 2c. 
for Tank, and 2.25¢. for Flange, with the usual extras 
for heads, segments, lighter gauges, &c. 

Sheets.—Steady progress is made toward a resump- 
tion of normal quotations from store because of more 
generous receipts. The latter, however, do not include 
all sizes and for some sizes there is continued scarcity. 
No. 27 Common is now selling at 3.50c. to 3.75¢. Gal- 
vanized also is slightly lower, quotations ranging from 
and 10 to 70. Tin Plates are arriving somewhat more 
freely and famine prices are slowly receding. 

Billets.—Transactions in Billets are confined to a 
few small orders for Open Hearth, which are quoted at 
“1. Small lots of Southern Billets also are selling 
vere, 
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Merchant Pipe.—Store trade shows considerable life, 
but the colder weather this week is having a restricting 
effect. Vrices are without change. Carload lots are 
now quoted as follows, random lengths: Black, % to 4% 
inch, 60 off; %4 to 10 inches, 67 off; Galvanized, % to 4 
inch, 47 off; % to 6 inches, 55 off. 

Boiler Tubes.—The call for Boiler Tubes is fairly 
sood, and there is some buying for nearby future ship- 
inents to cover cantract work. Quoations are as fol- 


lows: 

; Steel. Iron. 
ie CO ON se Were ceed das 66. e002 ewe’ ace 57% 47% 
ee ere eee 50 40 
a OR Sa ene See ee ee ere 35 30 
G SCO GE TATMOE sco cc ccc ccccewcvesvcvece 521% 45 


Rails and Track Supples.—Western mills are as a 
rule sold further ahead than Eastern mills and some of 
the latter are now taking most of the current trade in 
Standard Rails for the reason that they can make bet- 
ter deliveries. There has been a large business this 
week. The Wabash road bought extensively, it is said, 
and one or two other Western systems, for tonnages 
considerably in excess of 10,000 each. In small lots of 
1000 tons or less there is a good trade. Prices are with- 
out change. Track fastenings are quoted as follows: 
Splice Bars, 1.65c. to 1.75¢.; Spikes, 2c. to 2.10c.; Track 
Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 2.90e. to 2.95¢c.; Square Nuts, 
2.75¢e. to 2.80c. 

Merchant Steel.—Perhaps the majority of makers 
have burdened their order books to such an extent that 
they now decline under ordinary conditions to quote 
prices for delivery during the first half of 1902. There 
is continued demand in moderate sized lots and for 
prompt shipment the Steel is extremely scarce. Mill 
shipments, Chicago, are quoted as follows: Smooth 
Finished Machinery Steel, 2c. to 2.10c.; Smooth Finished 
Tire, 1.85¢c. to 2c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 2.30c. to 
2.40¢c.; Toe Calk, 2.40¢c. to 2.60c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.85c. to 
1.90¢e.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c. to 2.60¢c.; Cold Rolled Shaft- 
ing, 55 off in carload lots. Ordinary grades of Crucible 
Tool Steel are quoted at 6%ec. for carloads and 7c. to 
Tle. from store; Specials, 12c. upward. 

Old Material.—Because of the divergent views of 
buyers and sellers the market shows little life. There 
are a fairly good number of sales, but they are usually 
at terms not in line with open quotations. While hold- 
ers are not asking higher prices consumers are still of- 
fering only reduced quotations. The following are ap- 
proximate quotations per gross ton: 





CO ON RR cokes, king eee ae wales $21.00 to $21.50 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths......... 18.00 to 18.50 
PIGOQVeS TGIAPINS TOME. . ccs cewcecees 25.50 to 26.00 
ORES . ARRAS eee 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 13.50 to 14.00 
Pe hac od on wale ee wea wate 10.50 to 11.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
Trom. With PIeteS en ccc cccvcccccccecs See Sete Siege 
BPO Co SR wo 6 Kw ene Wxlwe weenie 21.00 to 21.50 
ON Ee eee en 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought......<...... 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 13.50 to 14.00 
I 00 ca aa" ou Brae et ac ey ew wee 16.50 to 17.00 
eS a ee eee 13.00 to 13.5 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 11.50to 12. 
SG ES EI iin os ce caceawwene 11.25 to 11.75 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 10.50 to 1 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 10.50 to 1 
SY I a a hata dare are ace 6 & om win'clew a 5.00 to 
I UNI an Gi 6d wa ete ewe ewiere 5.25 to 
eee (i NE a a sar 6: ad's: iawn ee. ae ae 11.90 to 
pe a ee eee 9.50 to 10.00 
OR ee eee eee ee 11.25 to 11.75 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap.... S8.50to %.00 
PIGUITORE + BERTIONDIO. 56 ccs cei ccwnccons 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultural Malleable........cs.ce6- 11.00 to 11.50 


Metals.—Trading in Copper is rather more active 
with prices a shade firmer, but no higher. Lead is dull. 
Carload lots of Lake are held at 17c., and Casting 
brands at 16%4c. Pig Lead stands steadily at 4.32%c. 
for Desilverized and 4.42\%4c. for Corroding, in 50-ton 
lots. Dealers continue to quote selling prices on small 
lots of Old Metals as follows: Copper Wire and Heavy, 
15¢e. to 1514c.; Copper Bottoms, 14c.; Pipe Lead, 4.15c.; 
Zinc, 2.75e. 

Coke.—Both furnaces and foundries are inconven- 
ienced, to say the least, by the car famine. There is a 
still hunt for every car that arrives and premiums are 
the rule, though on future shipments quotations are 
without change. Connellsville Foundry Coke is selling 
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at $4.75 to $5, usually, but with a few transactions at 
$5.25. 

The Allison Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, have ap- 
pointed A. M. Castle & Co., 54 to 60 South Canal street, 
Chicago, their Western representatives. 


> 


Philadelphia. 
FORREST BUILDING, November 5, 1901. 

The lron and Steel markets seem to be gathering 
strength in nearly all lines, and as a matter of fact the 
situation is one of remarkable activity. There were 
some indications during the past two or three weeks of 
a culmination in the heavy demand for Plates and 
Bars, but they have again fallen into line (especially 
the former) and so much business is being placed for 
cars, locomotives and other railway equipment that 
it is highly probable that the interests mentioned will 
soon be fully toned up so as to be in harmony with the 
rest of the market. The best proof that can be given of 
the extraordinary activity is the absolute scarcity of al- 
most every kind of material for prompt delivery, and as 
this is in the face of the largest consumption ever made, 
it is truly a most surprising feature. Under such condi- 
tions it would be very much out of place to talk pes- 
simistically, although it is an undoubted fact that a high 
degree of prosperity in view of almost everything in op- 
position to what is supposed to make a healthy market 
is a phenomenon almost unparalleled. 

Pig Iron.—A very strong market is reported on all 
sides. Most of the business is for short deliveries, but 
something is being done for the first half of next year. 
Prices for the first mentioned are firm and at full or 
slightly higher figures, while for the longer dates the 
average is about 25c. less. There is great diversity in 
prices, however. Some makers are disposed to take ad- 
vantage of the scarcity and to squeeze a little more money 
out of needy buyers, while others appear satisfied to go 
along at unchanged prices. For 1902 deliveries some 
furnaces are taking all the business that comes along at 
about to-day’s prices, while others who are not quite as 
confident are disposed to shade about 25c. for strictly 
first-class business. There are no evidences of uneasi- 
ness, however, and as a rule if buyers are not ready 
to accede to sellers’ terms no special efforts are made to 
induce them to do so. Sales have been on a fairly large 
scale, Foundry and Mill Irons at unchanged prices, 
some large blocks of Bessemer at about 50c. advance, 
and a considerable tonnage in Basic, probably about 
25,000 tons, at about the same figures as during last 
month. There is quite a scarcity of good Iron, how- 
ever, for prompt shipment, and the tone of the market 
is decidedly strong at figures within the following range 
for Philadelphia and nearby points, and 25c. to 50c. less 
for deliveries within a radius of 100 miles south or 
west: No. 1 X Foundry, $15.75 to $16; No. 2 X Foundry, 
$15.25 to $15.50; No. 2 Plain, $14.75 to $15; Standard 
Gray Forge, $13.75 to $14; Ordinary Gray Forge, $13.25 
to $13.50; Basic (Chilled), about $14; Bessemer, large 
sales at about $15.50. 





Billets.—It is almost impossible to quote prices on 
Steel, as everything depends upon the character of the 
order. For shipments during 1901 prices vary from $28 
to $29, but German Steel is offered at less than $28 for 
same dates. It is expected that some revision in prices 
will be made soon, but while the present scarcity con- 
tinues it is not likely that they will be lower. 

Plates.—There has been a considerable improvement 
in the demand during the past week and local mills 
have taken some very large orders, buyers including 
shipbuilders, bridge builders and a considerable ton- 
nage for the boiler and locomotive shops. Mills have 
how got a considerable tonnage on their books, and 
have a practical certainty of a very active winter's 
work. Prices about as follows for Philadelphia and 
nearby deliveries: Universals, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Sheared, 
1.75¢. to 1.80¢.; Flange, 1.85¢. to 1.95¢.; Fire Box, 1.95¢c. to 
2.05¢.; Marine, 1.95¢. to 2.05c. 

Structural Material.—There is no abatement in the 
demand for Shapes, and deliveries are as far behind as 
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ever, with no probability of catching up for a long tine 
to come. It would not be much of a surprise if imports 
were made, as freights are low and prices of Steel in 
Europe very much below quotations in the United 
States. Prices nominally as follows for seaboard or 
nearby deliveries: Angles, 1.75c. to 1.85c.; Beams and 
Channels, 15-inch and upward, 1.75c. to 1.85c. 

Bars.—The demand is not as active as in other lines, 
but there is still a very fair demand, and mills are most- 
ly running pretty full time, although orders on hand 
are not near as large as they were some time ago. With 
a renewed demand in other lines, however, it is quite 
likely that the demand for Bars will again show an im- 
proving tendency: Prices are well maintained, with not 
much prospect of change, Iron Bars being 1.65c. to 
1.70c., and Steel Bars 1.62\4c. to 1.65c. for carload lots 
as a minimum. 

Sheets.—The demand has again become very activ 
and deliveries are about as hard to get as at any time 
during the year. Prices are hardly quotable, as th 
exigencies in each individual case have to be considered 
before a price can be named. No. 28 has sold at 4.25c 
however, and it is doubtful if purchases could now be 
made at much less than 4.50c., unless the buyer could 
wait his turn for delivery. Prices nominally as follows 
for best Sheets (Common Sheets two-tenths less): No. 
10, 2.50c.; No. 14, 2.70c.; No. 16, 2.80c. to 2.90c.; Nos 
18-20, 3.40c.; Nos. 21-24, 3.50c.; Nos. 26, 27, 3.75c. to 
3.90¢c.; No. 28, 4.25¢e. to 4.40c. 

Old Material.—There is a better demand, and al 
though Steel is something lower than it was a week ago, 
prices generally are very steady. Bids and offers for 
deliveries in buyers’ yards are as follows: Choice Rail- 
road Scrap, $19.50 to $20.50; Country Scrap, $16 to $17; 
No. 2 Light (Ordinary), $12 to $12.50; No. 2 Light 
(Forge), $13.75 to $14.50; Machinery Cast, $14 to $14.50; 
Heavy Steel, $17 to $17.50; Old Steel Rails, $17 to $17.50; 
Old Iron Rails, $21 to $21.50; Wrought Turnings, $11.75 
to $12.50; Cast Borings, $7.75 to $8; Old Car Wheels, 
sales at about $16; Iron Axles, $23.50 to $24; Steel 
Axles, $19 to $20. 


_ 


St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BuILpING, November 6, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The market for Pig Iron is still controlled 
by the same influences as last reported, and a large and 
satisfactory volume of sales and inquiries can be noted. 
We called attention to the fact that several furnaces 
were practically out of the market for the first half of 
1902, and additional cases to add under this classifica- 
tion came to our notice this week. It is to be hoped that 
the difficulties being experienced in the matter of trans- 
portation will not seriously hamper the furnaces by caus- 
ing delay in the delivery of fuel. We quote as follows 
for cash, f.o.b. St. Louis: 





Bouthern, No. 1 Poumry.....cccsves $14.75 to $15.00 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............ 14.00 to 14.25 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry............ 13.50 to 13.75 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry............ 13.00 to 13.25 
a, ak be nae ob enas Cts ks be aoe 14.50 to 14.75 
NTE 2 Rey errr re 14.00 to 14.50 
RE IIS, 55:5 5.0 a tie WO We we uke we 13.00 to 13.25 


Bars.—The demand is heavy and urgent in the market 
for Bars, and it is the general feeling that indications 
are not apparent pointing to any change in the condition 
of affairs. Prices hold at the same level. We quote: 
Iron Bars, 1.75c. to 1.85¢c.; Steel Bars, 2c. Jobbers quote 
Iron Bars, 2.10c. to 2.15¢.; Steel, 2.10c. to 2.15¢., full 
extras. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Nothing new can be re- 
ported in the Rail department of the market, as with pro- 
duction booked so far ahead new business can only b« 
taken on basis of far distant delivery. There is a good 
call for Track Supplies, and we note no change in prices. 
We quote: Splice Bars, 1.75c. to 1.95c.; Bolts, with Squar‘ 
Nuts, 2.75e. to 2.90¢c.; with Hexagon Nuts, 2.90c. to 2.95¢.; 
Spikes, 2c. to 2%4c. 


Sheets.—All grades and sizes of Sheets are in good 
demand, and a scarcity in certain lines is still evident. 
Jobbers quote. 44-inch and heavier, 2.10c. to 2.20e.: Stov: 
Pipe sizes of No. 27, 3.45¢ to 3.50c.: Galvanized Sheets 
65 and 5 off, and in round lots T0 to 70 and 214 is quoted 











Pig Lead.—-The Vig Lead market contintiés on the 
same basis as last reported, both as to demand and 
prices, Soft Missouri at 4.25c. to 4.25%4c., and Chemical 
it 4.50e. to 4.35e. 

Spelter.—Gcod demand and no change in price as last 
juoted. We quote 4.12%e., as bid. 





Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, OnIO, November 5, 1901. 

Iron Ore.—Under the pressure of heavy bidding for 
tonnage on the part of the shippers of grain, the Ore 
shippers .have been forced to pay $1.15 a gross ton on 
the movement of Ore from Duluth to Ohio ports. This 
is the fourth successive advance in recent weeks, and 
the conditions are such as to warrant the belief that it 
will by no means be the last one before the season is 
over. The car shortage continues to be an annoying fea- 
ture of the transportation of Ore, with a consequent de- 
lay to all vessels engaging in the trade. These delays 
are directly responsible for the scarcity of boats in both 
the grain and the Ore trades, and in consequence the 
advance in freights is chargeable directly to the car 
supply. Rather than any relief being seen in the future 
the condition seems to grow worse, and serious delays 
may be occasioned before the season is over. It is evi- 
dent now that it is to be a struggle to keep up the ship- 
ment of Ore to that point which will permit of a duplica- 
tion of last year’s movement of upward of 19,000,000 
tons. A contract to carry a block of Escanaba Ore at 
S0c. a ton showed up to-day, and with it the wild rate 
was established. The Marquette rate has increased to 
$1, and boats are in fair demand. 

Pig Iron.—The United States Steel Corporation and 
the other big buyers are still holding off on the purchase 
of Bessemer and Basic Iron on contract for next year’s 
delivery. Some of the smaller consumers, however, are 
on the market with small lots which they are offering 
to the furnaces at the prevailing prices. In some in- 
stances orders for Bessemer have been placed at $15.25 
to $15.50 in the Valley, but the quantities have not been 
great, and the transactions hardly form a basis for fu- 
ture action. Basic Iron shows a clearer tendency to 
seek a higher plane of prices. Smaller contracts, men- 
tioned last week, are still pending on the basis of $15, 
with the strong possibility that this will be the estab- 
lished basis of prices soon. At present the selling for 
spot delivery is done at an approximate price of $14.50 
in the Valleys, with some orders bringing $14.75. The 
latter are to consumers who are in sore straits for 
material. In the Foundry grades the market is notably 
strong, with orders in excess of shipment and with the 
capacity of the furnaces, in accordance, being sold up 
further and further ahead. The market is probably rep- 
resented now by a quotation of $14 on No. 2 in the Val- 
leys, with the usual differences on No. 1, but the amount 
of business which is to be done on those figures is ex- 
pected to be limited, as there is a strong and general 
tendency to advance the quotations. Some furnaces, in 
fact, are now refusing to sell a ton of Iron for less than 
$14.50 for No. 2 in the Valleys. 

Finished Material.—Steel Rails are leaders on the 
market this week, with very heavy buying shown from 
all sections. The many electric line projects which are 
now developing and have developed and the many ex- 
tensions and improvements of existing steam lines have 
produced a strong demand for Steel Rails of all sizes, 
and the orders are pouring in. The ordering has been so 
heavy that it is beginning to be a question whether the 
mills will be able to make shipment when specifications 
are Inade on contracts when the spring opens. This con- 
dition is especially apparent when it is considered that a 
vast amount of Rail tonnage will be carried into next 
year, which will take precedence on delivery over the 
contracts which have been placed since the new era of 
buying began. The price holds firm at $28. The de- 
mand for Structural Material might almost be said to be 
abnormal for this time of the year. The buying keeps 
up steadily, and the orders are said still to be coming in 
in excess of production—a most extraordinary winter 
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situation. The mills are so heavily loaded with orders 
that many building projects will not get their Steel be- 
fore the end of the building season, yet the ordering is 
going ahead. The prices do not change in the least, be- 
ing 1.70c, on Beams, Channels and Angles. The pros- 
pect for deliveries is not specially encouraging, particu- 
larly on the smaller sizes. The Bar situation is very 
much easier, and the market might be said to be a lit- 
tle weak. ‘Luis does not particularly refer to prices as 
yet, although it is noticeable that production is gaining 
on the orders very largely, due perhaps to the recent in- 
crease in the producing capacity. The result so far has 
been to put the mills in position to make very prompt 
and satisfactory delivery on all orders. The prices hold 
at 1.55¢., Pittsburgh, on Iron Bars; 1.50c., Pittsburgh, on 
Bessemer, and 1.60c., Pittsburgh, on Open Hearth Steel 
Bars. The Plate trade is in better condition than it has 
been for the last few weeks, and the weakness is disap- 
pearing before some new orders that have been showing 
up. The shipyards are taking more orders for boats, and 
the trade is in a very satisfactory condition. The mar- 
ket quotation does not change from 1.70c. Bessemer 
Billets are almost off of the market, and in some in- 
stances buyers are taking Open Hearth instead. The 
prices are ranging well up, $28 being about a minimum. 

Old Iron.—The market is steady at old prices. Some 
grades show signs of weakness, however, among them 
being the Cast Scrap trade, which material seems to be 
supplanted now by Southern No. 2 in mixtures. The 
prices are quoted as follows: No. 1 Wrought, $16.50 
net: Cast Borings, $8 gross; Wrought Turnings, $12.25 
gross; Cast Scrap, $13 net; Stove Plate, $10 net; Heavy 
Steel, $17 gross: Steel Rails, $17 gross; Old Iron Rails, 
$22 gross; Old Steel Axles, $19 gross; Old Car Wheels, 


$17 gross. 





Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., November 6, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 
The history of the past week’s business in the Pig 
Iron market is almost an exact duplication of what has 
been recorded each succeeding week for the last six. 
Furnaces are well sold up for the first quarter of next 
year. This is especially the case in regard to No. 4 
Foundry and Mill Irons. A very large tonnage has also 
been placed for the second quarter deliveries. A review 
of the situation shows a large tonnage yet to be pur- 
chased, and every day brings new needs to light. The 
wisdom of the selling interests in refusing to follow the 
time honored traditions of bouncing prices up every 
time trade brightened is a subject of hearty congratula- 
tions. There is to-day practically but one scale of prices, 
and this is essentially so in Southern Irons. True there 
is here and there a sporadic case in which for some rea- 
son not plainly understood some seller makes some ap- 
parent concession, but it is believed that it is only seem- 
ingly so to those who do not know all regarding grade 
and so on. The market is steady and extremely satis- 
factory, and bids fair to so continue for some time. The 
searcity of cars for Coke and Iron shipments is very ex- 
asperating, and the only ameliorating condition is that 
no favorites are being played. Freight from Birming- 
ham is $2.75 to this point; from Hanging Rock district, 
$1.10. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
DONE SNE Bide ce vets oeele.dees soos Oe 


14.25 
ee Pe en ea ere oe 
I OS TO hic aigea sa ame cone tO 13.25 
EE ES So witch eaenedoes cow Ci ae 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft.s.......... .--. to 14.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ oven OO eee 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... cece OO eee 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. «ace OR Rae 
ME NR Bir akc ane oecaela ae «8's $15.10 to 15.60 
ee GN BNO is oo ies sa bewadenes.s 14.60 to 15.10 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1........... 15.10 to 15.60 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2........... 14.60 to 15.35 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3........... 14.10 to 14.85 
EE errr rere tere re owae Ch. S600 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 

EES SS aS 1 Ra ....$18.25 to $18.75 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2.. 17.25to 17.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.50 to 19.00 


Plates and Bars.—With no material change in con- 
ditions the price-list remains unchanged; buying has 
hardly been so brisk but fairly good nevertheless. We 
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quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.67¢. 


to 1.70c¢., with half extras; same, in small lots, 1.85¢. to 
1.90¢., with full extras; Steel Bars, in carload lots, con- 
tract delivery, 1.65c.; same for prompt delivery, 1.75c. to 
1.80c.; Base Angles, in carload lots, 1.90c.; Plates, 4-inch 
and heavier, 1.90c. to 2c.; 3-16 inch, 2.10c.; Sheets, No. 
16, 2.90¢e. to 3e. 

Old Material.—The market is quiet and steady. We 
quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, per net ton, $14 to 
$14.75; Cast Railroad and Machine Scrap, $12.25 to 
$12.75; Iron Axles, $19 to $20; Iron Rails, $17.25 to 


$18.25; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $14.75 to $15.25; 
short lengths, $13.75 to $14; Car Wheels, $16 to $17. All 
prices except No. 1 Wrought on the basis of gross tons. 





Pittsburgh. 


HAMILTON BuILpING, November 6, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The whole Pig Iron market is as strong 
as it possibly could be, and it has been made stronger 
by the fact that some of the blast furnaces in the val- 
leys have been compelled to bank for two or three days 
at a time owing to a scarcity of Coke. The situation as 
regards the supply of Coke is serious and seems to be 
getting worse. Not a car of Coke left the Connellsville 
region Friday and Saturday of last week for shipment 
west of Pittsburgh. Negotiations are on between the 
Bessemer Furnaces Association and United States Steel 
Corporation for the purchase of a round lot of Bessemer 
Iron for December shipment, but the deal has not yet 
been closed. The furnaces are taking the position that 
the corporation, in view of the low price of Bessemer 
Iron, should be willing to buy from month to month, as 
it will facilitate fixing the monthly price of Bessemer 
Iron on which the corporation sells large quantities of 
Steel and fit Finished Material. The minimum price of 
Bessemer Iron is $15.25 at Valley furnace, and it is re- 
ported small lots for prompt shipment have brought 
$15.35 to $15.50. Forge Iron is firm and higher, and is held 
at $14.25 to $14.50, Pittsburgh. Foundry Iron is scarce 
for prompt shipment, and is bringing good prices. We 
quote Bessemer Iron, large lots, $15.25, Valley, or $16, 
Pittsburgh. Small lots for prompt shipment are 15c. to 
25c. a ton higher. No. 1 Foundry is $15.50 to $16, and 
No. 2 $15 to $15.50, Pittsburgh. 





Steel.—Reports are that a deal has about been closed 
by which a large sized tonnage of Sheet Bars will be 
brought from Germany for delivery in the Pittsburgh 
district. The supply of prompt Steel is better and fancy 
prices of two or three weeks ago are no longer being 
paid. Occasionally a consumer of Steel offers a small 
lot on the market, and an Eastern mill has also appeared 
as a seller of a limited daily tonnage. We quote prompt 
Bessemer and Basic Billets at $27 to $27.50, maker’s 
mill, Pittsburgh. Steel for delivery into first quarter 
and first half of next year is being freely offered at $24 
to $25, Maker’s mill. 

Muck Bar.—A good deal of tonnage in Muck Bar is 
being sold on the basis of $29.50, delivered at buyer's 
mill, Pittsburgh. 

(By Mail.) 


There is nothing of special interest to be noted in the 
Iron trade at this time. The market is strong all along 
the line, but demand for Finished Material is perhaps 
not as heavy as it was during the last two or three 
months. ‘The mills are making better deliveries, and the 
great scarcity of Material caused by the strike has large- 
ly disappeared. The Pig Iron and Billet markets are 
strong, but the supply of prompt Steel is better than for 
some time. There has been no material change in 
prices during the week. 

Ferromanganese.—We continue to quote 80 per cent. 
Foreign Ferro at $50 a ton, delivered f.o.b. buyer's 
works, in the Pittsburgh district. Some of the local 
users of Ferro prefer the Foreign on account of the con- 
venient way in which it is shipped. We quote Domestic 


Ferro at $52.50 in carloads and larger lots. 
Rails.—Some contracts for 


tails have recently been 
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placed by Eastern roads, and the old and new orders on 
the books of the mills are fast approaching the 1,500,000- 
ton mark. We continue to quote at $28 at mill. It is re. 
ported the leading Rail interest are opposed to any ad- 
vance in price. 

Muck Bar.—The market for Muck Bar is firm, and 
Standard makes are held at $29.50 to $30, and we note 
sales of 3000 to 5000 tons at the first named price. 

Rods.—The market is fairly strong, and we quote 
Bessemer Rods at $33 f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh. 

Spelter.—We quote prime Western grades of Spelter 
at 4.15c. to 4.20c. f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh. 

Structural Material.—The contract for the Wabash 
Railroad Bridge across the Monongahela River, in this 
city, has been placed with the American Bridge Com- 
pany. It will require from 5000 to 7000 tons of mate- 
rial. The same road is to build a bridge across the 
Ohio, at Mingo Junction, and bids for its erection will 
be asked for in a short time. While the building season 
is almost over the mills are from two to three months 
behind in deliveries, and have practically all the work 
they can take care of into February and March. It is 
said that large interests are opposed to any advance in 
shapes, and for this reason the talked of advance to the 
basis of 1.75c. for Beams and Channels may not be 
made. Some heavy records of: output were made in the 
Structural mills of the Homestead Steel Works in Oc- 
tober. For small lots of Beams out of stock and cut to 
size, as high as 2c. a Ib. is obtained. We quote: Beams 
and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; 
Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.60c.; smaller sizes, 
1.55¢e. to 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.65c.; Steel Bars, 
1.50c., half extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared Plates, 
1.60c. All above prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Plates.—A slight improvement in demand for Plates 
is reported, but there is not yet enough tonnage to keep 
the mills filled up. It is claimed some large contracts 
are in sight and are expected to be placed before very 
long. Prices are fairly firm and we quote: Tank Plate, 
¥%-inch thick, up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c. at mill, 
Pittsburgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordi- 
nary Fire Box, American Boiler Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation specifications, 1.80c.; Still Bottom Steel, 1.80c.; 
Locomotive Fire Box, not less than 2.10c., and it ranges 
in price to 8c. Plate more than 100 inches wide, 5c. 
extra per 100 Ibs. Plate 3-16 inch in thickness, $1 extra; 
gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. These 
quotations are based on carload lots, with 5c. extra for 
less than carload lots; terms, net cash in 30 days. 


Merchant Steel.—While demand is possibly not as 
heavy as it was, the mills are filled up for the next two 
or three months and some of them well into the first 
half of 1902. Buyers are having trouble in placing or- 
ders for prompt delivery on account of the crowded con- 
dition of the mills. There is no change in prices and 
we quote: Tire Steel, best quality, 1.70c.; Toe Calk, 
1.80c. to 1.85¢.; Hammered Lay Steel, 3.50c.; Open 
Hearth Spring, 2.50c. to 2.75c.; Steel Bars, 1.50c., base, 
in carloads, and 1.60c. in small lots; ordinary Plow 
Slabs up to 6 inches wide, 2.25c.; over 6 inches wide, 
2.40c. For ordinary orders we quote Cold Rolled and 
Cold Drawn Shafting at 60 per cent. off in carloads and 
55 per cent. off in less than carloads, delivered at all 
points east of the Mississippi River. We quote Tool 
Steel at 6c. and upward, depending on quality. 


Bars.—Tonnage in both Iron and Steel Bars has fallen 
off to some extent, buyers having evidently come to the 
conclusion that the market will not be any higher. How- 
ever, a lull in demand would be welcomed by the mills, a8 
it would give them a chance to catch up on back orders. 
We quote Steel Bars at 1.50c., base, with $2 a ton for 
Open Hearth stock and the tsual advances for special 
shapes. We quote Common Iron Bars at 1.55c. in car- 
load lots, f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh, but note that for prompt 
shipment $2 to $3 a ton advance is easily obtainable. 

Sheets.—Very much prompter deliveries of Sheets 
are being made by the mills, but they are still from two 
to three months behind in orders. The demand for 
Sheets is not as active as it was some time ago. Jobbers 
quote in carload lots as follows: Nos. 10, 11 and 12, 





















































































» 40c.; Nos. 14 and 15, 2.50¢c.; Nos. 16 and 17, 2.60c.; Nos. 
18 to 21 inclusive, 2.70c.; Nos. 22, 23 and 24, 2.80c.; Nos. 
25 and 26, 2.90c.; No. 27, 3c.; No. 28, 3.10c.; No. 29, 3.25c.; 
No. 30, 3.85c. For small lots of a few bundles of Sheets 
and for prompt shipment No. 27 brings from 3.15c. to 
3.25¢., and No. 28, 3.25c. to 3.35c. We quote Galvanized 
Sheets at 70 and 5 off in carloads, maker’s mill, and 70 
off in small lots. 

Skelp.—The market is fairly firm and we quote 
Grooved Iron Skelp at 1.80c. to 1.85c. and Sheared at 
1.85¢c. to 1.90c., maker’s mill, less 2 per cent. off for cash 
in 30 days from date of shipment. Prices on Steel Skelp 
are very firm and it is quoted about as high as Iron. 

Tubular Goods.—Mills making Boiler Tubes are from 
two to three months behind on contracts and a heavy 
tonnage is being placed. There is more uniformity in 
prices of Tubular goods than for a long time. The mills 
are all quoting about the same prices. Jobbers are hold- 
ing Merchant Pipe, % to % inch and 11 to 12 inches, in 
small lots, at 50 to 55 per cent. off list, and Galvanized 
at 40 to 45 per cent. off list. Prices made to consumers 
in carloads are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 
Percent. Per cent. 


Black. Galvd. 
1; to % inch and 11 to 12 inch............- 61 48 
MB tO 10 IMCR... ccc ccccvcesccccccccess 68% 56 
Casing, Random Lengths. 
.& 8. I. si 
ee MC ol rn aria Gikig ar wa, ia -iink eae OR LAL 58 5: 
ie Saree eer rre ee a ee 63 +H 
EAL. GO SEG DRG nn s kv cacesewercnevievecas 65 61% 
Casing, Cut Lengths. ; 
, 8. & 8. es 
A eR 6 ak Sale a wie Ss) Wie RE Vie eee eee 53% 59 
EES SO Serr err ee eee ee 5 55 
Me Se TI, «5 cco cne doa vsceeciocesen 61% 57% 
Boiler Tubes. Up to 22 feet. 
Steel. Per cent. 
1 inch to 1%; incb and 2% inch to 5 inch, inclusive... 65% 
2 inch to 2% inch, inclusive. ........ccccccccccees 60 
G6 inch GME [ATHEP. cc cc cccvcccercvcccccervesevese 59 
Iron. : 4 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch........cceeseeeeess 43 4 
1M, £0. BG BABE: picc ccd esarcnecapossersicedsecg seen 43 
Oe Se Oe Be POG ive ca oesctpawoceeeswnenwere 53 


To the jobbing trade the mills quote slightly lower 
prices than are given above. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—A reported movement is on 
foot to form a combine of the principal consumers of 
Scrap, the idea being to control prices as much as possi- 
ble and prevent dealers in Scrap charging abnormally 
high figures. By many the scheme is regarded as not be- 
ing feasible, but it is understood a meeting is to be held 
on November 21 next. The Scrap market is very active. 
and prices are strong, especially for heavy melting 
stock, which is scarce, and in heavy demand. We quote 
it at $17 to $18 gross ton, and note that sales are re- 
ported at the higher figure. No. 1 Railroad Wrought 
Scrap is $16 to $16.50 net ton, and some dealers are quot- 
ing higher figures. Cast Scrap is $11.50 to $12 gross 
ton. Low Phosphorous Melting Stock is $19 to $20 gross 
ton, and is very scarce. Cast Iron Borings are $7 to 
$7.50 gross ton. Old Iron Rails are said to have sold at 
$22 at Valley mill, and are scarce. 

Coke.—Coke for prompt shipment is very scarce, and 
some of the blast furnaces in the Mahoning and Shen- 
ango valleys, and in the Pittsburgh district as well, 
have been somewhat hampered by reason of not ob- 
taining Coke as fast as needed. This is due mostly to 
the car shortage, and foundrymen are also having trou- 
ble in getting Coke fast enough. Large shippers do not 
receive more than 75 per cent. of their requirements of 
cars, the railroads apparently being very short of mo- 
live power. The situation has been made worse by the 
fact that so much rolling stock has been diverted to the 
Coal and Ore trades, but it is likely the supply of cars 
Will be very much better when navigation closes. At a 
few of the works in the Connellsville region the supply 
of water is very low, and unless some rains occur there 
inay be trouble in this direction before long. The output 
of Coke in the Connellsville region last week was 233,- 
S25 tons, and shipments 10,509 cars. A good deal of 
‘oke is piled up in the region on account of cars being so 
scarce. Prices on Coke are very strong, and we quote 
strictly Connellsville furnace at $1.85 to $2, and Main 
Line Coke of Standard makes at $1.65 to $1.75 a ton. 
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Strictly Connellsville 72-hour Foundry Coke is held at 
$2.25 to $2.50 a ton, and Main Line Foundry at $1.85 to 
$2 a ton. We may note that prompt Coke is bringing 
slightly higher prices than are quoted above. 


— 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., November 4, 1901. 

The Iron market the past week was very steady and 
strong. Concessions were not popular and there was 
business enough at current market quotations to absorb 
the offerings. For reasons heretofore mentioned they 
were not large. New business for nearby deliveries is 
unpopular and hard to place. The deliveries on old busi- 
ness is what is worrying sellers now. There is not a 
single interest in the district that is evened up with de- 
liveries. On the contrary every one is behind. 

The car famine, to which attention has been called, 
still prevails and cars are hardly shunted into the load- 
ing switch when the cry of the shipper rings out for 
more. The railroad people are harried over the situation 
and run to death trying to relieve the existing condf- 
tions. But they do not improve them a bit. The simple 
truth is increased facilities for moving business have not 
kept pace with the business developments. The business 
done by the railroads has reached a point greater than 
at any previous time in their history. Stocks have ma- 
terially decreased the past month. A prominent official 
who watches this condition closely said to your corre- 
spondent that 25,000 tons would be a very conservative 
estimate of the October decrease in this district. If 
transportation had been equal to demand it would have 
been greater. 

Appeals to hurry shipments still continue, and a con- 
siderable share of them comes from buyers who usually 
are prepared for just such contingencies as now prevail 
by ample stock on hand. It seems as if all took the same 
boat and they all have the same cry of “Save me (by 
hurry shipment) or I perish.” One interest is declining 
any further business for 1901 and is anxious about 
prompt deliveries on old business. Business keeps piling 
in, not in huge volume, but in a constant flowing stream, 
large enough to make a good healthy market at prices 
satisfactory to both sides. 

On Friday the leading interest had to turn down im- 
portant orders for Gray Forge, as they had not the stock 
to meet conditions of delivery. On Saturday another 
Gray Forge order came for 10,000 tons to another inter- 
est which is under consideration with poor prospects for 
acceptance. There was a sale of 1000 tons of No. 8 
Foundry at $10.50, and several other smaller lots at the 
same price. No. 4 Foundry went at $10, No. 1 Soft sold 
at $12 and No. 2 Soft at $11. A very moderate amount 
of No. 1 Foundry sold ut $12. The bulk of the sales of 
Gray Forge was made at $9.75 and the market was 
pretty well cleaned up. The price was then advanced to 
$10 and firmly maintained, especially by those who had 
nane to sell. An advance has been predicted for the past 
three weeks, but it has been delayed by the conser- 
vatism of the larger interests. Conditions are ripe for it 
now, and it may be looked for at any time. Like a 
thunder clap in a clear sky came the announcement of 
the successful landing of a respectable export order. No 
one was wore surprised than the successful seller. It 
goes to Great Britain. While the exact amount is with- 
held, it can be stated it is a multiple of 1000 tons. Rail- 
road building in the way of extensions, branches and 
spur tracks sti!l continues and the development of the 
entire mineral belt of Alabama is a question of a com- 
paratively short time. The latest railroad projected is 
the Birmingham and Vicksburg Railroad. Though in a 
primitive stuge now, it has fine prospects of becoming 
a reality. 

In Coal the situation has not eased up a bit. The cry 
is still for more vars, and there is not a single company 
of consequence in the district who are not behind hun- 
dreds of cars in their deliveries. In the meantime new 
companies of limited capital continue to incorporate, and 
ald companies to increase their output capacity. 

The East Birmingham Machine & Foundry Company 
the past week sent out a train of 14 cars of machinery to 
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interior Mexico. The shipment went via Mobile, at 
which point it was loaded on vessel. 

Boring for oil continues with a perseverance indicat- 
ing confidence in success. While oil has been struck, it 
yet remains to develop a gusher. 

Some stories come to us of profitable results from the 
gold fields east of us, and one need not be surprised to 
hear of fortunes secured from delying in our gold mines. 
It looks as if this district was “ favored by heaven o’er 
all the world beside.” 





New York. 
NEw YorK, November 6, 1901. 

Pig Iron.—From present appearances the uusal dull- 
ness during the closing months of the year will not be 
felt at this time. All sales agencies report the demand 
sutlicient to keep furnace stocks very low. That con- 
sumers also have little stock on hand is shown by the 
constant pressure for prompt delivery. The nearby fur- 
nace companies, who usually carry considerable Iron on 
hand, are all reporting themselves practically bare of 
stocks. We quote: No. 1, $16 to $17.50; No. 2 X, $15.15 
to $15.75; No. 2 Pain, $14.65 to $15; Gray Forge, $14 to 
$14.50; Tennessee and Alabama brands, No. 1 Foundry, 
$15.50 to $15.75; No. 2 Foundry, $14.75 to $15; No. 1 Soft, 
$15.50 to $15.75; No. 2 Soft, $14.75 to $15; No. 3 Foundry, 
$13.75 to $14; No. 4 Foundry, $13.50 to $13.75; Gray 
Forge, $13.25 to $13.50. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The City of Boston is in the market 
for about 6000 tons of 60-inch and 10,000 tons of 48-inch 
Pipe, on which bids are to be opened on the 12th inst. 
As previously stated, the New York Department of 
Water Supply will open bids for 8650 tons to-morrow. 
It is quite unusual for large inquiries to be in the market 
at this time of the year. The demand is keeping up later 
in the fall than ever before known. Cast Iron Pipe, tide- 
water delivery, is still quoted at $26 to $27 per gross ton. 

Steel Rails.—Eastern and Southern railroad com- 
panies are placing orders for moderate quantities of 
Rails. say, from 1000 to 5000 tons, to a gratifying extent. 
The Eastern Rail wills are thus gradually filling up 
their books for next year’s delivery. Standard sections 
continue to be quoted at S28 at Eastern mill. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The general demand, while 
possibly not quite so active as it has been, is nevertheless 
quite satisfactory. The special feature of the market is 
the improvement noted in the demand for Plates. This 
is the one particular branch in which business has lat- 
terly not been up to tbe wishes of the manufacturers. 
We quote as follows at tidewater: Beams, channels and 
Zees, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Angles, 1.75¢, to 1.80c.; Tees, 1.80c. 
to 1.85¢c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 2c.; Sheared 
Steel Plates are 31.80c. to 1.85c. for Tank, 1.90c. to 1.95c. 
for Flange, 2c. to 2.05c. for Fire Box. Charcoal Iron 
Plates are held at 2.25c. for C. H. No. 1, 2.75c. for Flange, 
and 3.25c. for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 1.60c. to 
1.65c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.6244c. to 1.65c. 





Metal Market. 
New York, November 6, 1901. 

Pig Tin.—A dull and uneventful market has charac- 
terized the week under review. It was a quiet week and 
the amount of business transacted for consumptive ac- 
count was very small. Speculative interest has been 
dormant. Prices have sagged throughout the entire 
week and at the close to-day were quoted as follows: 
Spot and November, 24.60c. to 25c.; - svaeniboety 24c. to 
2414c.; January, 23.75c. to 24144c.; February, 24c., sellers. 
London is quoted £113 17s. 6d. for spot and £106 17s. 6d. 
for futures. According to the October statistics computed 
by the New York Metal Exchange the total visible sup- 
ply October 31 was 194 tons above that of September 30 
last year: 


Tons. 

Arrivals at the Atlantic ports amounted to........ 2.555 
Total arrivals since January 1, 1901............... 25,265 
Of which from Straits by direct steamers......... 10,057 
Of which from United Kingdom................... 13,196 
Cw ON UO” Ae rey eee 1,052 
Of which from European Continent................ 960 
Exports to EKurope during September................. 25 
Total exports since January 1, 1901..........2cccc008 412 
The deliveries for October we figure as...............+- 2,600 


Total deliveries since January, 1901.............eee0- 25,100 
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The shipments from Straits amounted to.............. 3,965 
I IIR aon vicinus cw 50 M0 B® 0.8 00.00.0088 4,435 
ee TTT errr rT rere ir 4,140 
ER TOC Tee Ree eee ee Te 405 
ee, TTT PTT eT rer Tr 250 
ES ER eee eres eee 250 


Statistics for the United States—Pacific ports excluded 
October 31, 1901, show as follows: 


OO, IES 5c oe vicdenacescensn see bieenss 2,794 
SEL Soke cael whe s sae Oud wad beh ee ee eae 2,585 
Dc Carib hedeweatetRERS& 6 Cea tee eee hee koeus 5,37! 


The total statistics for Europe and the United States 
show: 


Tons 
Total visible supply, October 31, 1901...............2. 15,995 
Against visible supply, September 30, 1901............ 17,611 
Against visible supply, October 31, 1900...........26. 15,801 


Copper.—Owing to the fact that no actual develop 
ments have yet occurred, interest in the situation is 
much more acute. Consumers are more cautious than 
ever, with the result that very little metal is changing 
hands. Large consumers are demanding of brokers 
that they furnish guarantee contracts with all metal 
purchased. Under existing conditions brokers are not 
anxious to make such arrangements. As to the matter 
of production reports are somewhat confusing. On the 
one hand a dispatch from Butte states that all the mines 
of the Boston & Montana Company and the principal 
producers of the Anaconda Copper Company are still 
closed, while there is also a material reduction in the 
working forces of the other companies. A conservative 
estimate, the dispatch says, is that by the present cur- 
tailment of operations the production of Copper has 
been reduced fully 75 per cent. The shut down of the 
Boston & Montana and Anaconda mines, which it was 
stated would be for a short time only, it is now said 
will be indefinite. On the other hand it is reported that 
the Calumet & Hecla is enlarging its output. This indi- 
cates the policy of that company, and that there is small 
prospect that the Calumet & Hecla will be a party to any 
arrangement for curtailing output, no matter what ac- 
cumulation of Copper may exist elsewhere. The total 
exports for the ten months of this year are 56,369 tons 
below those for the corresponding period of last year. As 
to prices, the situation is unchanged. It is impossible to 
obtain spot Lake below 16.85c. to 17c. Electrolytic is 
quoted 16%c. to 165¢c. by the principal producers, but 
outside producers are quoting from 16.30c. to 16%c. 
Casting stock is quoted from 155<c. to 165c., according 
to brand. The London market was firm, and somewhat 
higher as stocks in Europe show a decrease. It closed 
to-day £65 12s. 6d. for spot and £64 17s. 6d. for fu- 
tures. Best Selected was quoted at an advance of 10 
shillings, the price being £72 10s. The exports of Domestic 
Copper from Atlantic ports for the month of October, as 
per official returns and compiled by the New York 
Metal Exchange, show a total exportation of 7571 long 
tons. The total exports since January 1, 1901, exclusive 
of Southern ports, for October, amounted to 77,221 tons, 
against 133,590 tons for the same period of 1900. 

Pig Lead.—A fair business is reported in Soft Mis- 
souri at 4.25c., f.o.b. East St. Louis. Otherwise the mar- 
ket is extremely dull and unchanged. Purchases are on 
a smali scale. The American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany quote 4.3714c. for Desilverized, f.o.b. New York, and 
4.32l6c., f.o.b. St. Louis. The London market is un- 
changed at £11 8s. 9d 

Spelter.—The market remains quiet, but under limited 
offerings spot remains tirm at 4.37\4¢c. Shipments from 
the West are offered, however, at 4.25c. The London 
market is somewhat lower again, prices being £16 12s. 
6d., which is a decline of 2 shillings and 6 pence from last 
week’s figures. Exports from this port during October 
amounted to 55 tons Spelter and 1740 tons Zine Ores. 

Antimony—Is unchanged. Hallett’s is quoted 8%c. 
Cookson’s is unchanged, being held nominally at 10\4c. 
Outside brands declined to Se. to 8c. 

Nickel—Is unchanged, prices continuing on a basis 
of 60c. for lots not covered by yearly contracts. 

Quicksilver.—There is no change. The price is $51 
per flask of 7614 Ibs., in lots of 50 flasks and more. 

Tin Plates.—The situation is unchanged. The Ameri- 
ean Tin Plate Company are selling only for the first 
quarter of next year on a basis of $4.19 per box of stand- 
ard 100-lb. Cokes, f.0.b. New York, and $4, f.o.b. mills. 











The New York Machinery Market. 


New York, November 6, 1901. 

Nothing of great significance and little of interest 
ranspired in the vicinity of Liberty street during the 
week under review. Transactions were no more than 
ommonplace and values remained unchanged. It was 
1. good week of ordinary business. While reports gath- 
ered in the trade were not quite so rosy as at times, 
neither were they indicative of a feeling of depression. 
A sufficient number of important inquiries were received 
to offset any nervousness that might have been occa- 
sioned by the slack demand. In no lines were announce- 
ments made of serious shrinkage of prices. On the other 
hand a pretty stiff advance was made known in a certain 
branch. The Buffalo Forge Company, we are informed 
on good authority, have raised their prices 10 per cent. 
above list, which makes a total advance of from 12 to 
15 per cent. In the cases of machine tools, engines, boil- 
ers, &c., there has been no change. 


Machine Tools, 


For some time past considerable interest has been 
taken in the trade in the movements of the National 
rehuantepec Railway of Mexico. The company have 
been purchasing large quantities of equipment and the 
machine tools for the various repair shops have just 
recently attracted the attention of the trade. Several 
export houses in this city seemed to be interested in the 
matter and all were apparently on the “ ground floor.” 
As the quantity of machinery involved is large, there 
has been a general endeavor to ascertain just “ who’s 
who.” At present Bock, Andrews & Co. of 27 Water 
street are purchasing heavily, and it is stated in the trade 
that the balance of the business will pass through the 
hands of this concern. Mr. Blau is the man in charge 
of the matter for this concern. A number of the tools 
have already been purchased, but the bulk of the ma- 
chinery equipment is still open. The apparatus for the 
foundry and pattern shop is contracted for. All the ma- 
chinery is to be electrically driven and alternating cur- 
rent motors are specified. We understand that a blanket 
contract covering all of the motors to be employed has 
already been awarded, or at least it is intended that one 
concern are to furnish all of the motors used. The shops 
are to be located at Coatzacoalos. S. Pearson & Son, 
Limited, of London, are building the road. This com- 
pany are represented in this country by F. Stuart Wil- 
liamson, with offices in the Broad Exchange Building, 
25 Broad street, New York. 

Following the announcement of the consolidation of 
the Aeme Machine Screw Company of Hartford with 
the National: Mfg. Company of Cleveland into the Na- 
tional Acme Mfg. Company comes the news that a plant 
will be erected in England for the building of the Acme 
screw machines. P. F. Pease & Co. of Worcester, Eng- 
land, have acquired the English patents for the manu- 
facture of these machines. This concern, who already 
have extensive works at Darlington, Yorkshire, and Lon- 
don, will equip a new plant at Worcester for the pro- 
duction of the machines for the British market. The 
arrangements were made through the Prentiss Tool & 
Supply Company of New York, who have the agency 
for the export product of the Acme Company in all 
countries other than Russia. 

It has again been erroneously announced that the 
Ingersoll-Sergeant Rock Drill Company of Easton, Pa., 
have decided upon a location for their new plant. We 
are officially advised that a report has been submitted 
to the directors of the company regarding the matter of 
new location, and that the matter rests there at pres- 
ent. No decision has been reached as yet. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York 
City, are building an eight-story fire proof building, 60 
x 100 feet, adjacent to their large plant in Brooklyn, 

vhich will be devoted mainly to the manufacture of 
uatrices for the linotype machine. The addition will be 
i model building, with steam heat, thorough ventila- 
tion, electric driving of all line shafts, and in addition 
o the ordinary tools a large number of specially de- 


signed tools, including an automatic electric microm- 
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eter, by which the smallest matrices will be tested in 
their several dimensions to the fraction of a thousandth 
of an inch, will be installed. The bulk of the machinery 
equipment will consist of milling machines. The mat- 
rices referred to are small brass tablets of various spe- 
cial shapes, which must be formed extremely accurately. 

A considerable quantity of heavy machine tools and 
steel working machinery such as punches, shears, &c., 
is being purchased by the Groton Bridge Company of 
Groton, N. Y. A large portion of the equipment has al- 
ready been purchased. We are officially advised that 
this concern are adding very materially to their machine 
shop, foundry and power house. 

J. H. Coxhead of 851 Ellicot square is designing the © 
new plant for Sidney Shepard & Co. of Buffalo, N. Y. 
As previously mentioned in this column, the new plant 
will be located in the outskirts of Buffalo. Heavy or- 
ders for machine tools, presses and special machinery 
will be placed. The company are manufacturers of tin- 
ware specialties, &c. 

Several important changes have recently been made 
in the management of the Mossberg & Granville Mft. 
Company, Providence. At the recent election the follow- 
ing who have not heretofore been associated in the man- 
agement were made directors: W. W. Orr, V. I. Cum- 
nock, E. C. Moen, A. R. Whitney, Jr., and Joseph W. 
Harriman, all of New York, and Elisha H. Howard of 
Providence. The Board of Directors organized by elect- 
ing Howard C. Smith of New York, president; Elisha 
H. Howard, vice-president, and E. C. Moen, secretary 
and treasurer. V. I. Cumnock was made chairman of 
the Executive Committee. The resignation of W. W. 
Gibbs, for some time past general manager, was ac- 
cepted, and in his place George A. Clark, formerly of 
Lowell, Mass., has been appointed. The business of the 
company at the present time is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and various new patterns of tools and machines 
have been added to their already very extensive cata- 
logue. The New York office of the company (secretary 
and treasurer) is at 100 Wiliam street. 

Purchases of machine tools, wood working machin- 
ery and forge shop tools are being made by Gray & 
Blaisdell, manufacturers of air and gas compressors, 
Bradford, Pa. In response to an inquiry the following 
information has been sent us by the company: ‘“‘ We 
have under way a plant consisting ot a machine shop, 
100 x 140, of steel and brick, to be equipped with a 20- 
ton crane, a power house and forge shop building, 30 x 
120, and a pattern shop, 40 x 50, two stories. All build- 
ings are of steel, brick and glass, lighted by electricity, 
and electric transmission of power will be used through- 
out. The entire equipment is new and strictly modern; 
part has been purchased. Our motive power will be gas 
engines with direct connected generators.” 

We are advised that the Boston offices of the Niles 
Tool Works Company, Bement, Miles & Co. and the 
Pond Machine Tool Company have been removed to 144 

Pearl street. Chas. H. Kingsbury is the local manager 
in charge. 


Bollers and Engines, &c. 


Interesting advance infcrmation regarding projected 
plants and a good inquiry, maintained the general tone 
of the market. As to actual transactions during the week 
none were reported that were of any considerable inter- 
est. In relation to prices conditions remain unchanged. 
The builders of heavy engines have their shops well filled 
ahead and therefore are very tirm. Among the builders 
of smaller sized units there has been considerable cutting 
for some time. This still continues. Exactly the same 
condition marks the boiler trade. 

It is reported in the trade that R. H. Tingley, con- 
sulting engineer, 32 Broadway, New York, has an ex- 
tensive electric street railway project in hand. The 
plant is to be erected in the vicinity of Ballston, N. Y. 

The Hopewell Electric Light & Power Company of 
Princeton, N. J., aré preparing for the erection of a new 
plant at that point. Mr. Fitch is in charge of the matter. 

Plans are being prepared for a 1500 horse-power plant 
to be erected at Auburn, N. Y., by the Auburn Inter- 
urban Electric Power Company of Auburn, N. Y. R. A. 
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Dyer, Jr., is the superintendent of the company and has 
the matter in hand, Purchases will soon be made. 

Houston Barnard of Rochester, N. Y., is said to be 
promoting a project looking toward the erection of a 
very extensive electric lighting plant for Batavia, N. Y. 
The proposition is still in its embryotic stages. 

Orders have been placed with the Watertown Engine 
Company for steam engines for the electric light plant at 
the Hudson River State Hospital. This makes the tenth 
engine and the sixth installation of Watertown work in 
State asylums and hospitals. 

We are informed by G. O. Bridgman, president of the 
village of Boonville, N. Y., that a full equipment for a 
water power electric plant will soon be contracted for 
and the details in connection with the designing of the 
plant are now being perfected. 

Will & Baumer of Syracuse, N. Y., are in the market 
for a very extensive power plant equipment, as well as 
a large amount of special machinery. The concern are 
refiners of beeswax and tallow, and their plant was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. It is intended to commence re- 
building within 30 days. 

J. Keith Fisher of the Pacific Coast Portland Cement 
Company, whose offices are located at 66 Broadway, 
New York, has returned from England, and is now pur- 
chasing the equipment for the new plant which the com- 
pany are to erect at Vancouver, B. C. The machinery 
is to be electrically operated. A large equipment will 
be required. 

The Schubert Piano Company of 134th street, New 
York, who are erecting a new plant, have placed an 
order with the Buffalo Forge Company for an exten- 
sive heating plant. Included in the equipment is an 84- 
foot blast wheel direct connected to an engine and 7000 
feet of heating coils. The latter concern have also re- 
ceived an order from the Union Brewing Company of 
Newark, N. J., for a high speed electric light engine 
direct connected to a Sprague generator. 

The New Process Raw Hide Company, Syracuse, N. 
Y., through their English agents, Geo. Angus & Co., 
have received during the month of October trial orders 
for their New Process noiseless pinions from 11 of the 
leading electric railway companies in Great Britain. 
These trial orders will doubtless lead to a considerable 
trade in the near future. The company report their 
trade in the general machinery line as steadily increas- 
ing, especially in the case of motor driven machine tools. 
where noiselessness is very essential. Since the com- 
pany’s announcement a couple of months ago that they 
are in position to furnish accurately cut metal gears 
also, the number of orders received for work in this line 
has been very gratifying and points favorably to an ex- 
tended trade. 

Naval Supplies 


Following are the awards made by the Navy Depart- 
ment for machinery and supplies for installation in the 
Puget Sound Navy Yard, as the result of bids opened 
October 15: 


Class 1. Fighteen lots hexagon nuis. Daniel A. Lowber, New 
York, $926.20. 

Class 5. One lot screws. Manhattan Supply Company, New York. 
$682.30. 

Class 19. Lot drills, reamers, taps, &¢., Francis Harrell, New 
York, $914.48. 

Class 23. Four 18-inch swing, 8-foot bed screw cutting engine 
lathes, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $2144. 

Class 24. One automatic bevel gear planing machine, Parke & 
Lacy, San Francisco, $1491. 

Class 25. One automatic gear cutting machine, Pacific Tool & 
Supply Company, San Francisco, $1895. 

Class 26.—One universal milling Machihe, Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, New York, $685 

Class 27. One double head boring and turning mill, Prentiss 
Tool & Supply Company, New York, $2250. 

Class 28. One 2 x 24 inch flat turret lathe, Parke & Lacy Com 
pany, San Francisco, $1231. 

Class 29.—One pipe cutting and threading machine, W. A. Foster, 
New York, $750. 

Class 30. One four-spindle tapping machine, Handlen & Buck 
Company, St. Louis, $400. 

Class 32. One 28-inch shaper, Manning,’ Maxwell & Moore, New 
York, $725 

Class 33. Two 20 horse-power stationary motors, Parke & Lacy 
Company, San Francisco, $562. 

Class 35. One continuous motion riveting machine, Handlen 
& Buck Company, St. Louis, $1500. 
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Class 36. One boiler makers’ flanging clamp. Manning, May 
well & Moore, New York, $350. 

Class 37. One foundry cupola, Northern Engineering Works. 
Detroit, $949. 

Class 38. One 10-ton jib crane, Browning Engineering Compar 
Cleveland, $925. 

Class 39. One positive pressure blower, Manning, Maxwell! & 
Moore, New York, $1215. 

Class 40. One inclinable power press, Tatum & Bowen, San 
Francisco, $189. 

Class 41. One rotary slitting shear, Prentiss Tool & Supply 
Company, New York, $345. 

Class 42. One power squaring shear, Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., 
San Francisco, $760. 

Class 43. One 38-inch power brake, George A. Ohl, Newark, N 
J., $1365. 

Class 44. One pneumatic hammer, Ilenshaw. Bulkley & Co., 
San Francisco, $480. 

Class 45. One wood boring machine, Henshaw, Bulkley & Co 
San Francisco. $153. 

Proposals will be received at the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, until November 28, 
to furnish at the navy yard, Puget Sound, Wash., boiler, 
pump, condenser, generating sets, motors, machine tools, 
electrotyping outfit, ammeters, voltmeters, tachometers, 
photometers, testing set, gauges, indicators, instruments, 
tools, shafting and iron pipe. Blank proposals will be 
furnished upon application to the navy yard, Puget 
Sound, Wash., or to the Bureau. A. 8S. Kenny, pay- 
master general, United States Navy. 

Bids were received by Mordecai T. Endicott, Chief 
of Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Oc- 
tober 26, for the construction of a coaling plant at the 
navy yard, Washington, D. C., as follows: 


Item 1, for the work complete as specified: 2, alternate 
proposal in case amount exceeds the $39,000 available.. 

Cc. W. Hunt Company, West New Brighton, N. Y., item 1, 
$38,750. 

John A. Mead Mfg. Company, New York City, item 1, $33, 
505, or $39,459 with creosote piles: if allowed 11 more days 
for time of completion, $39,105; 2, $99,000, $99,455, $99,320: 
time, four months. 

Following are the bids received at the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, for the ma- 
chinery for installation in the Norfolk, Va.. navy yard, 
included in bids opened on October 29: 


Bidder 4. Wm. Sellers & Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia. 
9. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 
11. E. J. Etting, Philadelphia. 
22. Fox Bros. & Co., New York. 
36. Smith-Courtney Company, Norfolk, Va. 
46. Bement, Miles & Co., Philadelphia. 
61. Niles Tool Works Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 
64. Henry Walker Company, Norfolk, Va. 
Class 50. One steam hammer, single frame, upright, 400 to 600 
pounds—Bidder 46, $695; 9, $750: 4, $840. 
Class 51. One do., 2500 pounds—Bidder 9, $1995: 46, $1995; 
4, $2720. 
Class 52. One do., 6000 pounds—Bidder 46, $3874: 9, $4095; 
4, $5470. 
Class 53. One jib crane—Bidder 11, $2500; 4, $3485. 
Class 54. One forge equipment—-Bidder 36, $1625: 64, $1609; 
11, $1837.50; 22, $1924. 
Class 55. One box bed upsetting and forging machine sidder 
64, $1540: 36, $1645; 61, $1894. 
Class 56. One alligator shear——-RBidder 64, $390: 36, $420: 61, 
$547. 


— <a —____—_ 


Information Wanted.—A correspondent wishes data 
concerning losses in melting by oxidation, &c., of ,ellow 
brass, red brass and bronze metal reduced in No. 18 
crucibles. 





A press dispatch from Birmingham, Ala., states that 
the wages of 10,000 Alabama miners have been advanced 
244 cents per ton, owing to the recent advance in the 
price of pig iron, the average for all grades being last 
month a little over $10 per ton. The miners will receive 
5244 cents per ton. The advance will apply from Ni 
vember 1. 


The report which has been given considerable ci! 
culation purporting that James W. Brown of the C 
lonial Steel Company was elected first vice-president of 
the Crucible Steel Company of America is incorrect 
Mr. Brown is president of the Colonial Steel Company 
of Pittsburgh and has no connection whatever with th 
Crucible Steel Company of America. 
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To Build Mining Machinery. 


The Holthoff Machinery Company, incorporated Oc- 
tober 19 with a capital stock of $600,000, $300,000 of 
which has been subscribed and paid in, have purchased 
a site at Cudahy, Wis., a suburb of Milwaukee, where 
they have already broken ground for the erection of a 
new plant. Plans are now being completed for a ma- 
chine shop, 250 x 110 feet; « boiler and sheet metal shop, 
250 x 100 feet, and a foundry, 250 x 100 feet, with a 
wood working and pattern shop, 120 x 60 feet. A two- 
story office building, 80 x 32 feet, will also be erected. 
The machinery employed will be especially designed for 
the building of high grade mining and metallurgical 
machinery. The shops when completed will cover about 
15 acres of ground. The officers are W. LD. Gray, presi- 
dent; Henry C. Holthoff, vice-president and general man- 
ager, and B. T. Leuzarder, secretary, treasurer and busi- 
ness manager. All the officers were for many years 
connected with the E. P. Allis Company. The directors 
are W. D. Gray, Henry C. Holthoff, B. T. Leuzarder, 
Patrick Cudahy, president of the Cudahy Bros. Packing 
Company; Isaac D. Adler, Fred. C. Pritzlaff, president 
of the John Pritzlaff Hardware Company, and Thomas 
Jefferson Pereles, 


_ 
——— 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 





Fractional advances in almost all lines of industrial 
stocks marked a reversal of the conditions of the week 
previous. The market, though devoid of features of 
especial interest, remained steady, and in some instances 
values increased daily by fractions. Owing to the favor 
able statement issued a week ago Pressed Steel con- 
tinued to advance throughout the entire week. The 
common stock made a net gain of two points, while the 
preferred increased to a similar extent. Tennessee Coal 
& Iron gained a point, as did also United States Steel, 
both in respect to common and preferred. Trading was 
on a rather moderate scale in all lines, excepting Pressed 
Steel Car and United States Steel. Here the transactions 
ran somewhat heavier. The rumors that the United 
States Steel Corporation’s underwriting syndicate was 
about to be dissolved were denied. It is said that the 
syndicate will continue until next May. It is also re- 
ported that « premium of 25 per cent. has been bid for 
existing subscription rights in the syndicate. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholeers of the Elee- 
trie Vehicle Company the number of directors was re- 
duced from 13 to 9. The following retiring members 
were re-elected: H. M. Byllesby, George Chapman, G. H. 
Day, P. T. Dodge, T. W. Goodridge, Albert A. Pope. A. 
lL. River, I. L. Rice and F. C. Stevens. 

At a special meeting of the stockholders of the Ameri 
can Bicycle Company it was voted to reduce the au- 
thorized capital stock from $80,000,000 to the amount 
now listed at the Stock Exchange—namely, $9,294,000 
preferred and $17,701,500 common; total, $26,996,400. 
The actual reduction is comparatively small, as of the 
$80,000,000 authorized only $30,000,000 has been issued. 

Following is the four months’ statement issued on 
November 1 by the American Car & Foundry Company: 

Earnings. 
Balance as per second annual report for year ending 


Par eer eae eee 5.074.949 
Net earnings for four months ended August 31, 1901. 1.086.865 


WE Foes UN bide ewes Lenya ee eae es $6,161,814 
Disposition of Same. 
lividends of $30,000,000 preferred capital stock : 
No. 9. 1% per cent., paid August 1, 1901. .$525.000 
No. 10, 1% per cent., paid November 1, 1901. 525,000 


- - $1,050,000 
Dividends on $30,000.000 common capital stock: 
No. 5, % per cent., paid August 1, 1901. .$150,000 
No. 6, 144 per cent., paid November 1, 1901. 150,000 
- — $300,000 


SE Ran tie eM aR EES, che ene $1,350,000 


ee Se ee rer $4.811,814 

The Pocahontas Coal Company completed their land 
purchases lest week by taking up the option on the re- 
maining 70.000 acres. A week ago the company took 
over and paid for about 230,000 acres. In all, they now 
own about 300,000 acres, together with railroad fran- 
chises and cther valuable concessions. 

The underwriting has not as yet been completed. 


THE IRON 


OBITUARY. 


JAMES P. KENNEDY. 

James P. Kennedy, one of the organizers of the 
American Bridge Company, died at his residence in 
Youngstown, Ohio, on Monday morning, November 4, 
of heart failure. Mr. Kennedy was a son of Henderson 
G. Kennedy, and was born in Mahoning County, Ohio, 
August 25, 1861. He was educated in the Youngstown 
public schools, and directly after finishing his studies en- 
tered the office of the old Register, which soon after was 
consolidated with the Youngstown News. He was re- 
tained as business manager of the concern, and contin- 
ued to fil that office with much satisfaction until 1882, 
when he tendered his resignation and entered the em- 
ploy of the Andrews Brothers Company in the capacity 
of bookkeeper. After faithfully serving this company 
for nine years Mr. Kennedy assumed the duties of man- 
ager of the then Youngstown Bridge Company, and to 
his sound judgment, strict adherence to business and 
splendid executive ability may well be attributed the 
positive suecess which has come to this enterprise. Mr. 
Kennedy took a very prominent part in the fornration 
of the American Bridge Company, and served as one 
of the leading officers for a year or more. He held a 
responsible position with the company at the time of his 
death. 


- 


NOTES. 


DEXTER W. GOODELL of Greenfield, Mass., died on 
October 27 of Bright’s disease, aged 64 years. He was 
tormerly a member of the firm of Goodell Brothers, man- 
ufacturers of tools in Greenfield and later manufactured 
on his own account in Springfield, Mass. Mr. Goodell 
was an inventor of some note. 

JAMES BARCLAY HENNEY, superintendent of the Man- 
chester Locomotive Works, Manchester, N. H., died sud- 
denly on November 3, from heart disease, aged 60 years. 
Mr. Henney had been connected for a long time with the 
American Locomotive Works at Hartford, Conn., the 
company now controlling the Manchester plant, and had 
only taken charge of the latter about a week before his 


death. 
> 





A deplorable outrage occurred at Columbia, S. C., on 
Saturday night. Two nonunion machinists empioyed in 
the Southern Railway shops were attacked at home 
some time after midnight by a party of men recognized 
by the former as strikers. One of the nonunion men 
was killed and the other fatally wounded. Two of the 
assailants were arrested and the others are being 
hunted. The Southern Railway Company are making 
every effort to have all the criminals apprehended. 


The contract for furnishing the navy with nickel 
steel forgings has been awarded to the Fore River Ship 
& Hngine Building Company at 29.5 cents for 3-inch and 
18.9 cents for 4-inch. 


A special meeting of stockholders of the H. H. Frank 
lin Mfg. Company will be held on the 14th inst. at the 
olfice of the company, in the city of Syracuse, N. Y., for 
the purpose of voting upon a proposition to increase the 
authorized capital stock from $100,000 to $250,000, and 
upon another proposition to authorize an extension of 
the business and powers and rights of the corporation, so 
as to include the manufacture and sale of automobiles. 


The Pullman Palace Car Company are building a 
very handsome private car for Charles M. Schwab, 
president of the United States Steel Corporation. The 
car will be ready in a short time and will be named for 
Mr. Schwab’s wife. 


The new tube mill of the Carnegie Tube Company, at 
Carnegie, Pa., is nearly completed and the company ex- 
pect to be makirpg tubes about November 15. 





Nevin McConnell, formerly superintendent of the 
open hearth steel department of the Sharon Steel Com- 


pany. has connected himself in a similar capacity with v 


the Union Steel Company of Pittsburgh. 
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The Chicago and Northwestern 
Machinery Market. 


CHICAGO, ILL., November 2, 1901. 

The condition of the machinery trade continues very 
satisfactory. All branches report a steady influx of or- 
ders with bright prospects for the future. 

Engines. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company of Chicago say that the 
various plants of the company are running to their 
fullest capacity day and night, and the new plant in 
course of erection at Milwaukee is being pushed to com- 
pletion as rapidly as possible, this being necessary on 
account of the great volume of business they have en- 
tered upon their books. Since receiving the order for 
the eight engines rated at 8000 horse-power minimum 
capacity for the New York Rapid Transit Railway, bet- 
ter known as the Subway, they have received a number 
of large engine contracts, among which can be men- 
tioned the sale of three vertical cross compound con- 
densing engines, with a rating of 1700 horse-power each, 
for the Mohawk Valley Power Company, to furnish 
power for the Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Rail- 
way Company power house to be erected near Amster- 
dam, N. Y. This power plant will be furnished complete 
in every particular, and was designed and purchased by 
Chas. H. Ledlie, consulting engineer, of St. Louis. They 
have also recently received an order for a complete saw 
mill for Sydney, New South Wales, and a large volume 
of mining machinery to be shipped to foreign countries. 
Among other orders of importance booked recently may 
be mentioned the following: Wheeling Steel & Iron 
Company, Wheeling, W. Va., one blowing engine, with 
cylinders 44 and 84 x 60 inches; Pittsburgh, McKeesport 
and Connellsville Railway Company, three vertical cross 
compound direct coupled engines, with cylinders 28 and 
56 x 48 inches; London United Tramways, London, Eng- 
land, one cross compound engine, with cylinders 26 and 
54 x 48 inches; Henderson Cotton Mills, Henderson, Ky., 
one engine, with cylinders 26 x 48 inches; American 
Hide & Leather Company, Chicago, one engine, with 
cylinders 26 x 48 inches; Fair Haven & Westville Rail- 
way Company, New Haven, Conn., two vertical cross 
compound direct coupled engines, with cylinders 26 and 
54 x 48 inches. 

Charter Gas Engine Company, Sterling, Ill, say their 
business for the month of October has been as good as 
they could ask for, and, indeed, it has been more a ques- 
tion of filling than of obtaining orders. To illustrate, 
they say that in the last week they have booked orders 
for engines from Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Georgia, Texas, South Dakota, Kansas, as well 
as many from Illinois and adjoining States. These or- 
ders are for engines and do not cover repairs, which the 
company do not seek. They feel that this condition will 
obtain through the winter and if it does they will not 
get any opportunity of laying in stock for the spring 
trade. 

Quincy Engine Works, Quincy, IIl., say that although 
their new plant is hardly under roof, they received a 
number of inquiries for large engines and heavy ma- 
chinery during the month of October. Their plant is 
now so near completion that they can name satisfactory 
deliveries, and they believe the immediate future prom- 
ises good business. 

Marinette Iron Works Mfg. Company, Marinette, Wis., 
say they have done a normal amount of business during 
October, securing some large contracts for gas engines, 
and find prospects for increased business for next year 
all that could be desired. They have now on hand 
orders for about 50 engines, ranging from 25 to 125 
horse-power. 

Pumps. 

Union Steam Pump Company, Battle Creek, Mich., 
say that it was their impression four years ago that busi- 
ness was all they could desire or expect it to be, but it 
is better now than at that time. They are making a 
shipment abroad of a large jet condenser, a large air 
compressor for a foreign electric light company and sey- 
eral auxiliary pumps for a foreign shipbuilding concern. 
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They are also shipping some 20 mining pumps for the 
Lake Superior district. These are only a few in the 
heavy sizes. They have already booked orders for fu- 
ture delivery of 2400 boiler feed pumps, and the season 
has hardly commenced. 

American Steam Pump Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich., find trade conditions gradually improving and 
business for the year bids fair to show an increase of 20 
per cent. over that of 1900. Regarding the immediate 
future they can see no reason why the prosperous con- 
dition of the country should not continue and increase 
during 1902. 

The Gardner Governor Company, Quincy, Ill, state 
that it has been the history of their business for several 
years past that the month of October is usually the lead- 
ing month of the year. This year’s October is no excep- 
tion to the rule. The demand has kept ahead of the 
supply, and their capacities have been taxed to the ut- 
most, notwithstanding their machinery equipments and 
working force have been augmented materially. The 
pump business has been especially pleasing. They have 
sent out some very large pumps, among them the fol- 
lowing: Two 750,000-gallon compound pumps for the 
water works at Newkirk, Oklahoma. One, each, 1,000,- 
000-gallon compounds to Joplin, Mo., and Boyne City, 
Mich; two large brine pumps to Philadelphia, one 1,500,- 
000-gallon Underwriter pump to a packing house in 
Kansas City and 2,000,000-gallon pressure pump to the 
Keith & Perry Building in Kansas City, to be used for 
elevator work. They also received a handsome export 
order from Australia and a number of calls for the 
smaller size boiler feed patterns. Their governor and 
air compressor departments are both receiving their full 
share of business, and the outlook is quite promising in- 
deed. 

Power Transmitting Machinery. 

Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, Ind., report a very 
full inquiry and express regret that they are able to 
accept but a limited percentage of the new business at 
this time. ‘Their new foundry and machine shop are be- 
ing occupied and already overflowing with satisfactory 
work. The inquiries would indicate a very flattering 
condition of affairs with the manufacturing public, as in 
their line this means increasing of present facilities and 
a very large percentage of entirely new plant construc- 
tien. There is also a tendency to advancing prices, both 
in supplies and finished products. The first half of 1902 
seems to be well covered in many lines with which they 
come in contact. 

Webster Mfg. Company, Chicago, say that the condi- 
tion of the machinery trade from their standpoint is very 
good. They have unfilled orders on their books for about 
$300,000. Some of their late important contracts are the 
entire machinery for the large grain elevator which the 
New York Central Railroad Company are building at 
Weehawken, the machinery for the improvement in the 
Illinois Central Railroad elevator in Chicago, the con- 
veying machinery for the Edison Cement Works in New 
Jersey, machinery for large cement works to be built by 
Alsen & Co., in New York. They also have the contract 
for the machinery in the large glucose plant being put 
up in New York City by people associated with the 
Standard Oil Company. They have advance work to run 
them for six months to come at least. 

Stephens, Adamson & Co., Aurora, IIl., say they have 
been very busy during the month of October and have 
orders ahead which will keep their factory running for 
the next 90 days. The demand from the country trade, 
especially among the flour mills, grain elevators, &c., 
has quieted somewhat during the past month, but there 
is an increased demand for their line from manufactur- 
‘ng plants and factories of different kinds in the manu- 

facturing centers. There is every prospect that their 
shop will be running full time during the winter months. 


Machine Tools, 


The Kempsmith Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
port that the months of August, September and October 
have been eminently satisfactory to them. In the busi- 
ness throughout the country there seems to have been 
a steady and wholesome increase, and their anticipation, 
based upon inquiries, is that November will outstrip its 
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predecessors. They have no satisfactory basis upon 
which to base any opinion as to the length of time their 
present healthy output will continue, but they express 
the hope that fur the next year at least the machinery 
business will continue as it has the past year. 

McDowell, Stocker & Co., Chicago, say that their busi- 
ness for the past month has been very satisfactory, and 
while they bave not booked as large a volume of busi- 
ness as they did the previous month, yet from the point 
of orders received their trade has been better than it was 
in September. ‘The prospect for business in the imme- 
diate future is very flattering; there is plenty of new 
business to figure on, and they do not see any indication 
of a let up for the next few months. 

Perry Ransom, Oshkosh, Wis., report that during the 
past month they have secured orders for quite a number 
of grinding machines for the new shops of the Allis- 
Chalmers Company. They have also secured an order 
from the Lodge & Shipley Tool Company for an excep- 
tionaily large disk grinder, dimensions, 27 inches. They 
have booked several good orders from the Pacific Coast. 
They refer to the outlook for the coming winter as being 
better than they have ever known it. 

Wickes Brothers, Saginaw, Mich., report that their 
business for the past month has been particularly good, 
and all indications point to a continuance of the present 
satisfactory state of affairs. They have made several 
sales of new tools they are bringing out, notably a 30- 
foot pit lathe and 60-inch engine lathe. Trade has been 
so good lately that they have been again compelled to 
incrense their facilities, and are now constructing a steel 
frame machine shop, 80 x 200 feet, equipped with elec- 
tric traveling cranes and the very best appliances 
throughout. 

Marshall & Huschart Machinery Company, Chicago, 
report their business for October is about regular and 
in its normal stage. Prospects are good, and they will 
be satisfied if the next 12 months are as good as October. 

John H. Dawson, successor to Dawson & Goodwin, 
Chicago, reports business for the month of October re- 
markably good, much better than previous months. The 
orders have been scattered without any specially large 
sales, but a good many of them. He is now carrying a 
line of the Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company’s 
plain and universal millers, automatic gear cutters and 
Becker vertical millers, and has just closed a contract 
with the W. P. Davis Machine Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., to carry a full line of their lathes, keyseater, &c. 
He has recently made extensive purchases of second- 
hand machines, for which he finds a greater demand 
than he can supply, especially in the larger size tools. 
He has recently taken the second floor of the building, 
besides having a large storage capacity outside. From 
present indications he believes that business will be 
good for the next two or three years at least. 

The Wilmarth & Morman Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., have, during the past week,-made the following 
shipments of their new Yankee drill grinders: Three 
each to Bombay and Calcutta, India; one to Rangoon, 
Burma; one to Singapore; one to Hong Kong, and three 
to Shanghai, China; one to Manila, P. I.; one to Mont- 
real, Canada, and one to the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison. In addition to the four style N wet drill grin- 
ders with self contained motor shipped last week 
to the United States Government, one will go to the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, and one to the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, at Plainfield, N. J. 

New Doty Mfg. Company, Janesville, Wis., say their 
business is in excellent condition, and they have ali that 
they ean do continually. Prospects are good for the 
future. 

Cranes and Hoists. 


American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, Minn., 
advise us that business continues extremely good, and 
shows 20 per cent. increase in volume over the same 
period for last year. They believe there is no great 
liability of any decline during the next 12 months. 
They look for another year of the best business with 
which a community was ever favored. There is nothing 
especially notable in any of their recent shipments, with 
perhaps the exception of a large derrick plant recently 
forwarded to Manila to be used in constructing the har- 





bor improvements at that point on the contract recently 
closed between the United States Government and the 
Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Company. 

Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., state that there 
is no departure from the heavy business which they 
have been doing for the past three years. Orders dur- 
ing September and October have been unusually large, 
and they can see nothing to indicate anything else in 
the future, so far as their business is concerned. Their 
plant, with its large capacity, has now been running 
day and night for over three years, and this seems likely 
to continue in the future. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Stover Mfg. Company, Freeport, Ill., say the 
month of October has been an exceedingly good one 
with them. The demands have been greater than their 
ability to supply and the prospect for the future is most 
promising. Their business for the year will run about 
50 per cent. greater than any in their history, and they 
could have made it very much larger had they been 
favored with facilities great enough to make goods suf- 
ficient to meet the wants of their trade. The conditions 
this year have been peculiarly favorable to the sale of 
wind mills and feed grinders. The generally prosperous 
condition of the country leads them to believe that there 
will be a good demand for their line of goods another 
year. 

Novelty Iron Works, Dubuque, lowa, report that or- 
ders during the month of October have not reached the 
usual volume, but during the latter part of the month 
trade has been materially increased, especially in the 
shingle machinery department. These goods are now 
in demand throughout the South, and from the increased 
volume of correspondence from that quarter they look 
for a good trade. The fall season has been somewhat 
dull with them in the trip hammer trade owing to the 
severe drought during tee summer months. They believe 
they have received their share of the orders, however, 
and have no cause for complaint, having had consider- 
able inquiry from blacksmiths of small means who have 
use for a hand power trip hammer. 

Northern Electrical Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis., 
say they are extremely busy and to such an extent that 
it is necessary for them to more than double the capacity 
of their shops, which improvements are now under way. 
They do not recognize any conditions which would lead 
them to think that there is likely to be any immediate 
check in the demand for their line of goods. They re- 
gard the outlook as very favorable and encouraging. 

The D. Clint Prescott Company, Menominee, Mich., 
report that their business is increasing all the time and 
that they have orders on hand to keep them running 
night and day for several months. ‘Their business this 
fall is just double what it was last fall. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, report that orders 
and inquiries covering heavy machinery for the past 
30 or 60 days indicate a continuance of conditions which 
they reported in the summer. Boiler makers and tank 
builders seem to be awakening more than ever to the 
necessities of modernizing their plants and equipping 
them to meet any increasing demand for heavy work. 
Among recent sales they report Lennox bevel and rotary 
splitting shears and other boilermakers’ machinery to 
the following: Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
Anaconda, Mont.; E. Keeler Company, Williamsport, 
Pa.; Texas & Pacific Railway Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Joseph Cody & Son, Peoria, Ill.; United Boiler Company, 
Girard, Ohio; Crescent Ship Yard, Elizabethport, N. J.; 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Standard Oil Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y.; Stacey Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Payne & Joubert, New Orleans, La.; Henry Seiders, 
E. Stroudsburg, Pa.; Farrar & Trefts, Buffalo, N, Y.; S. 
Freeman & Sons Mfg. Company, Racine, Wis.: F. G. 
Fernstrum, Menominee, Mich.; Minneapolis Threshing 
Machine Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; Northwestern 
Steam Boiler Works, Duluth, Minn., and others. They 
also report sales of heavy hydraulic riveters and equip- 
ments to the Willamette Iron Works Company, Portland, 
Ore.; S. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Company, Racine, Wis.. 
and additional equipment to Broderick & Quinlain, Mont- 
pelier, Ind. 
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Stover Novelty Works, Freeport, Lll., report that their 
business continues to improve every month. This is 
especially true in their special wire forming machines and 
also in their regular line of drills and power hack saws. 
They have received large contracts for wire bending 
machines and other special machines, on which they 
have gained a well established reputation. The outlook 
for the future is bright. 

Chicago House Wrecking Company, Chicago, say they 
have been surprised at the large number of prospective 
buyers there are in the field. Inquiries are received at 
an increasing pace, and it keeps them busy answering 
their correspondence. Their business, taken as a whole, 
has been entirely satisfactory and they feel they are 
safe in saying the prospects for the continued sale of 
machinery are very encouraging. They have just fin- 
ished a comparison of their sales of machinery, and find 
that they have actually sold just three times as much 
during the month of October, 1901, that they did in the 
same period 1900. During the past month they have 
made many sales of small outfits and quite a number of 
medium sized ones. Among the more prominent they 
made the following, viz.: To a large mining company in 
Montana several large hoisting engines, as well as boil- 
ers, engines, electrical material, piping, &c. To a large 
irrigating concern in Louisiana one 16 x 36 Corliss en- 
gine, centrifugal pump, 150 horse-power boiler—in fact, a 
complete plant. To a large brick making plant in Michi- 
gan a water tube boiler, high speed automatic engine, 
&e. To a large foundry in New York a pair of automatic 
Williams engines. To a large oil company in Alabama 
a fire box boiler, centrifugal pump, and a high speed en- 
gine. Also one diamond prospecting core drill to a 
prospecting concern in Illinois. They have also installed 
quite a large number of wood working plants, as well 
as several large electric light plants. They recently sold 
a large mining company in Central Mexico a complete 
mining outfit, consisting of boilers, engine, hoisting ma- 
chinery, rock drills and an air compressor. The com- 
pany are securing quite a number of foreign inquiries 
for hoisting engines and machinery and supplies in gen- 
eral, the largest demand coming from the small republics 
of South America. 


_ 
——— 


St. Louis Machinery Market. 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., November 2, 1901. 


Conditions in the machinery and metal working 
trades in this locality have not changed materially with- 
in the last month. The only variation that might be no- 
ticed is the state of trade with the jobbers. There seems 
to have been a slight let up in the strong demand that 
so characterized the hot summer months. Inquiries, 
however, are very numerous, and the prospective busi- 
ness appears very flattering. The machinery manufac- 
turing plants, on the other hand, are still crowded with 
orders, and, with such a state, it is only to be expected 
that the present lull in the business, now being felt by 
jobbers, will revive in time to keep pace with the grow- 
ing condition in the shops. 

A number of new manufacturing concerns and new 
additions to old equipments are fast materializing. The 
vast amount of work that must be done in the erection 
and installation of the now famous exposition to be held 
here in 1903 in commemoration of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase is causing many new enterprises to be launched. 
It is acknowledged by many manufacturers that their 
manufacturing plants are now crowded to almost their 
full capacity with orders from ordinary business chan- 
nels, enough to keep them busy, possibly 6 to 12 months 
in many cases. It is consequently hard to see how they 
will be able to take care of the new contracts for all 
kinds of material and equipment that will be called for 
in the construction of this fair. unless there is a wonder- 
ful reaction in the business coming from other sources. 
This latter condition is hardly probable on account of 
the solid foundation that has just been laid for all un- 
dertakings planned by this city. 

St. Louis itself has taken the lead, a new charter has 
been adopted and a new epoch started in its history. 
This charter provides for millions of dollars to be spent 
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in building boulevards, paving streets and the making of 
new sewers. Labor is even now well employed, and the 
call for more workers will not cease in the face of such 
undertakings. 

The building operations already show an increase of 
100 per cent. over last year. Steel structures are build- 
ing and many more are being planned, the iron interest 
being accordingly affected. The multitude of wood con- 
structed buildings have also their indirect effect upon 
the machinery interest. New saw mills are being erected 
throughout the Southwest, especially in Arkansas, to 
supply the increased call for lumber. St. Louis is sup- 
plying the major portion of machinery for these mills. 
This great commercial growth of St. Louis is attracting 
widespread attention, and the reason is not far off, for 
during the first nine months of this year 67 local cor- 
porations have increased their capital stock to the ex- 
tent of nearly $9,000,000, or more than 80 per cent. 

The state of the local market as regards power ma- 
chinery is well shown by the following interview the 
representative of The Iron Age had with N. O. Nelson, 
president of the N. O. Nelson Mfg. Company: “ This 
year has been an unusually active one in all of our lines. 
Up to October 1 our four factories at Leclaire, Ill., had 
an output of 47 per cent. ahead of the same period for 
1899, and 38 per cent. above the same period last year. 
We have added materially to the equipment, and have 
worked part overtime, and a night gang in the machine 
shop. The demand for pipe machines has been especial- 
ly large, the output being practically double that of 1899, 
or any year previous thereto. Prices of our material for 
buildings has been well maintained, most of them show- 
ing advances of from 10 to 20 per cent. At our Besse- 
mer, Ala., pipe foundry we have been steadily busy, the 
demand keeping up with our full output. 

“We have had no trouble with labor at any of our 
factories. Since starting the nine-hour day May 1, with- 
out making any change in the day rate of wages, we 
find that the percentage of labor cost to output is, up to 
October 1, somewhat less than the record for either of 
the preceding two years. When we announced the nine- 
hour day without change in pay to a meeting of the men 
we took a vote on whether they believed we could do 
as much in nine hours as in ten. There was, of course, 
a unanimous affirmative vote. We believe our me- 
chanics have in good faith been trying to carry it out, 
and the record so far looks like they have succeeded.” 

More special machinery seems to be in course of man- 
ufacture here than for some time past. These are all new 
manufacturing products, and, while experimental in 
some cases, they will in a majority of instances add ma- 
terially to the machinery produced in this locality. Sev- 
eral large contracts have recently been let, and much 
large business of this nature is in sight. The Ranz- 
Lambrecht Machine Company have a large contract for 
making a new automatic mail stamping machine, also 
an order for some high class work in connection with a 
large die order. New patent street car fenders are al- 
ways being devised, and this firm are making what they 
consider a perfect one. 

The Charles Sinning Machine Company are busy per 
fecting a new four-cylinder rotary engine for a large 
local concern. This firm are also manufacturing the 
new Davis adding machine, soon to be placed on the 
market. They are just finishing the complete rearrang 
ing and replacing of all the shoe machinery in the mam 
moiu shoe factory of the Hamilton-Brown Shoe Com- 
pany, said to be the largest factory in the world. This 
company are figuring on much new work, and expect to 
be very busy from now on for the next year. 

The Curtis & Co. Mfg. Company have orders on 
their books sufficient to keep them busy for months 
Their new air hoist and traveling crane, together with 
air compressors, have been meeting with high favo! 
They have installed many plants with this equipment. 
among which are the American Ice & Coal Company, of 
the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, the Griese 
dieck Ice Company and the Heim Brewing Company 
these air hoists and cranes being used for raising and 
carrying the ice in their plants instead of using the for 
mer pulley arrangement worked by hand. This com 











pany have furnished 12 air hoists to be used at the 
works of Shickle-Harrison & Howard Iron Works. The 
saw mill machinery and other specialty departments of 
this company’s business have been crowded with or- 
ders, and the year’s business will show a material in- 
crease over former years. 

The Central Union Brass Company are enjoying a 
continued steady run in their brass foundry. Their chief 
specialties are confined to the overhead equipment for 
electric railway construction. One of the most success- 
ful and much needed invenuons in street railway work 
has just been placed on the market by this company. It 
is a trolley wire pick-up, to be placed on all street cars, 
and used in case of emergency where the trolley wire 
preaks. This new appliance is meeting with almost 
universal use, and foreign orders are pouring in upon 
them. 


—_- 


A New Tin Plate Enterprise.—On October 31 there 
were incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
Jersey the International Tin Plate Corporation, with a 
nominal capital of $100,000. The title of the corporation 
indicates their purpose to manufacture in Europe, the 
United States and Canada. H. Herbert Andrew, J.P., 
managing director of J. H. Andrew & Co., Limited (To- 
ledo Steel Works), Sheffield, Englard, one of the largest 
makers of fine steels in Europe, represents the foreign 
interests of the corporation, which is indorsed by Lord 
Charles Berestord, who has inspected the system and is 
chairman of Mr. Andrew’s English company. This cor 
poration will operate under the inventions of Messrs. 
Andrew and Allis, known as the Allis-Andrew system, 
which is protected by numerous patents granted in the 
United States and abroad. The domestic affairs are 
looked after by their president, Thomas VY. Allis of 
Bridgeport, Conn., where the system was developed. 





_ 
—- 





The Gruson Works in Operation.—The large 
plant of the Gruson Iron Works, at Eddystone, 
Pa., which has been under construction for some 
time, was put in operation October 21, with enough 
orders on hand to keep it running full for some time to 
come. The company will produce all kinds of heavy 
castings for the trade, making a specialty of chilled iron 
castings. The works were erected for the purpose of 
ultimately producing the Gruson chilled iron segmental 
coast defense turrets. These turrets are at present built 
at the Magdeburg plant of the Krupp Company in Ger- 
many. It is intended to introduce them in this country. 


——- te 


Some Edgar Thomson Records.—In the month of 
October just closed the Edgar Thomson Steel Works of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, at Bessemer, Pa., Thomas 
Morrison, general superintendent, made some phenom- 
enal records for production, greatly exceeding best pre- 
vious records. The total output of ingots at these 
works in October was 82,256 gross tons. The output of 
blooms was 71,673 gross tons, and the output of fin- 
ished rails 67,236 gross tons. The best previous record 
at these works was 61,827 gross tons of rails made in 
April of this year. One of the blast furnaces is also do- 
ing some remarkable work. These records certainly 
speak well for the efficient management of the Edgar 
Thomson plant. 


_ 
—— 





It is announced that the George H. Smith Steel Cast- 
ing Company have purchased the entire plant and in- 
terests of the Milwaukee Steel Casting Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Business will be continued at the same 
location by the new firm. The business, as formerly, 
will be under the active management of George H. 
Smith. A 100-foot addition has just been built to the 
foundry, which almost doubles the capacity of the works. 
The Milwaukee Steel Casting Company were well known 
in the West for a number of years. The rapid expan- 
sion of business made a reorganization necessary, and 
while the new company will operate in a wider field, the 
same line of manufacture will be continued as heretofore 
produced. 
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PERSONAL. 


E. B. Willard has resigned the general managership 
of the Hanging Rock Iron Company of Ironton, Ohio. 

Edwin 8S. Cramp has been elected vice-president of the 
William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, to succeed his brother, the late 
Henry W. Cramp. 

Nevin McConnell, formerly superintendent of the open 
hearth plant of the Sharon Steel Company at Sharon, 
2a., has resigned his position, taking effect on Novem- 
ber 1. 


Major L. T. Harper has resigned the superintendency 
of the plants of the American Steel Hoop Company in 
the Pittsburgh district. For 30 years he was connected 
with the firm of J. Painter & Sons in Pittsburgh. Major 
Harper will entirely relinquish active business. 


William G. Backus has resigned as chief engineer of 
the Bessemer plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, at Youngstown, Ohio. 


James Gayley, vice-president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, with D. M. Clemson and D. G. Kerr, 
officials of the Carnegie Steel Company, are on a tour of 
inspection of the ore properties of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

Andrew Carnegie arrived in New York on Saturday 
by the American liner ‘“ St. Louis.” 

Messrs. Axel Sahlin, J. Stephen Jeans and H. E. 
Parkes, representatives of the British Iron Trade Asso- 
ciation, who inspected the large iron and steel plants in 
this country, have returned to England. 

Charles T. Schoen, one of the founders of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh, and E. A. Schoen, his 
son, sold their stock in the concern some time ago, and 
both have recently retired. Charles T. Schoen was a 
member of the board and E. A. Schoen was second vice- 
president and manager of plants at Pittsburgh. It is 
said that Charles T. Schoen and E. A. Schoen will in 
the future give their entire time to the organization and 
operation of the Rolled Steel Car Wheel Company, who 
propose to build a large plant in Pittsburgh for the 
manufacture of car wheels. F. N. Hoffstott, president 
of the Pressed Steel Car Company, will assume the 
duties formerly filled by Charles T. Schoen. 

ae ee 

The officials of the Canadian Pacific Railway have at 
present under consideration an immense scheme for the 
irrigation of the northwest of Canada, by which it is pro- 
posed to make good farming and grazing country out of 
the millions of acres which are dry and arid between 
Calgary and Medicine Hat, on the North Railway line. 
James Anderson, one of the leading irrigation engineers 
of the world, has recently traversed this area, and re- 
ports that there is nothing to prevent this work being 
successfully carried out. His report is being considered 
by the Canadian Pacific authorities, and it is understood 
that, as an experiment, 300,000 of the 3,000,000 barren 
acres will be put under irrigation. 


S. W. Hanauer, United States Deputy Consul-General 
at Frankfort on the Main, reports that Germany’s im- 
portations of iron ore during the first six months of this 
vear were 2,048,020 metric tons, valued at 37,500,000 
marks, about $8,750,000.” Spain furnished 54.6 per cent.;: 
next came Sweden with 25.8 per cent.: Austria-Hungary 
supplied 6 per cent.: Belgium, 4.9 per cent.; Algiers, 2.9 
per cent. Now that ocean freights are low, Mr. Hanauer 
suggests that we ought to be able to supply Germany 
with iron ore. 


The Pressed Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh have 
recently entered some large orders for cars. Among 
these was an order for 3000 cars for the Northern Pacific 
Railroad; 2000 of these will be combination box and 
steel cars and the other 1000 will be all steel coal cars. 
These 3000 cars will require about 36,000 tons of plates 
and shapes, nearly all of which will be furnished by 
the Carnegie Steel Company of Pittsburgh. 
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HARDWARE. 


JOBBING CONSOLIDATION. 

That the project for consolidating the interests of 
Hardware jobbers has not been abandoned is indicated 
by the references to the matter in the daily press and the 
rumors which are current among the trade. The whole 
enterprise is, however, involved in mystery, and those 
who are understood to be identified with the movement 
refuse to talk above a confidential whisper, except in the 
vaguest generalties which give no information as to the 
lines on which the proposed consolidation is to be ef- 
fected. Many of the statements bearing on the subject 
which have appeared in the press, even though credited 
to reputable merchants, whose names, by the way, are 
for the most part withheld, are so fantastic and betray 
so crass an ignorance of existing conditions that they 
cannot be taken as reflecting the views of merchants who 
are interested in the project. Those who are fond of 
fairy tales might enjoy perusing them. In another part 
of this paper we give extracts from the daily press in 
which the subject is touched upon more reasonably, and 
which may be assumed to represent the views of some 
who favor the project, and the views also of the greatly 
larger number who have no faith that it can be carried 
out. 

While it is generally conceded that something in the 
way of consolidation, by which the interests of several 
houses might be united, may be feasible, the idea that all 
the jobbing interests of the country can be united in a 
huge consolidation is generally regarded as so imprac- 
ticable that it is considered incredible to most well in- 
formed persons that it has ever been seriously enter- 
tained. Some minor advantages, together with disad- 
vantages, would undoubtedly attend a consolidation of 
even moderate size, but it is not likely that this will be 
found feasible except possibly within very narrow limits. 
So far as consolidation on the great scale which has been 
suggested is concerned there are few who regard it as 


other than utterly visionary. 


Apart from the fact that the difficulty of bringing the 
jobbing trade together is insurmountable, it is conceded 
that even if such a colossal consolidation were to attempt 
to control the jobbing of Hardware it would have to 
reckon on the opposition ot manufacturers who desire to 
keep an independent rather than to take a subservient 
position, and on the intense disfavor of the retail mer- 
chants, who would bitterly resent the attempt to limit the 
source from which they could obtain goods to a single 
corporation. If anything of the kind were undertaken 
it is safe that new jobbing houses would appear with 
startling promptness and find the heartiest kind of wel- 
come from the trade. 


There would be a similar obstacle from the manufac- 
turing side. There is not the slightest ground for sup- 
posing that competition therecould be repressed, and man- 
ufacturers who did not succeed in finding a satisfactory 
market with the jobbers would find some other outlet for 
their goods. American enterprise may be trusted to hold 
its own and to make its way against any combination or 
consolidation. The laws of trade are stronger and more 
persistent than articles of incorporation. 


SECURING FOREIGN MARKETS. 

Although, according to official statistics, our exports 
have of late been making a new record, it is to be noted 
that the exportation of manufacturing merchandise 
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shows something of a falling off in value, as compared 
with that of a year ago. One of the influences which 
has checked the foreign sale of American products is 
the heavy demand here, accompanied, as it has been 
in some lines, by higher prices. This condition has 
operated in two ways, as English and Continental com- 
petitors have been enabled, especially with their de- 
clining markets, to undersell the American manu- 
facturers, while at the same time the urgent require- 
ments of the home market have interfered with prompt- 
ness in shipment to the foreign markets. The effect of 
the great Steel strike in augmenting the force of both 
of these influences is obvious. 


It is not improbable that American manufacturers 
are in a measure blameworthy for any actual or ap- 
parent falling off in the sale abroad of their products. 
There is a great temptation to attend to the home trade 
even to the neglect of a foreign trade beginning to as- 
sume large proportions, and thus preparing to justify 
in practical returns the labor and expense with which 
it has been brought to this point. The importance of 
steadily and consistently cultivating the foreign market 
while the merchants abroad are in a receptive humor 
cannot be too strongly impressed on manufacturers. 
While the bulk of their production is absorbed by do- 
mestic trade, it must not be forgotten that when the 
supply catches up with the demand here there will be 
a universal scramble for other markets. There is un- 
doubtedly, on the part of foreign buyers, a disposition 
to cultivate this country as a source of supply, and our 
manufacturers are becoming more generally and favora- 
bly known to merchants all over the world, who previ- 
ously looked to London, Paris, Berlin, Hamburg and 
other European centers for the supply of their wants. 


While these favorable conditions continue there 
should therefore be an earnest and unremitting atten- 
tion to the requirements of foreign customers, even to 
the temporary inconvenience of those at home, and at 
the same time a vigorous extension of foreign relations, 
which are sure to be of great value when the domestic 
demand relaxes. The wise manager will isok beyond 
the present convenience and profit and establish his 
connections in advance. The opportunity is so full of 
promise that it should not be neglected. 


<i 


Condition of Trade. 


The record made by the last month was, on the 
whole, very satisfactory. Not only was the volume of 
business good, but prices were, on the whole, quite well 
maintained. Weakness in a few lines which, owing to 
special reasons, developed lower prices is not to be 
taken as indicating the condition of the market as a 
whole, which is feeling constantly the effect of the 
large volume of trade and the strength in the price 
of the raw material. The condition of the iron market 
is such as to exert a steady influence on the values of 
the manufactured products. The matter of labor must 
not be overlooked as an element in the cost of goods. 
While there is no general advance in wages, in nearly 
all factories there has been a tendency in this direction, 
as individual advances have been made which, though 
not important in themselves, make in the aggregate a 
perceptible addition to the cost in producing the goods. 
The scarcity in several lines contributes to the general 





strength of the market and causes more or less incon- 
venience to the trade. The export business continues to 
be without important change or feature. Influences 
both for and against foreign trade are observed in a 
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-urvey of the field. In general, the lower prices in Eng- 





lish and Continental markets operate against American 
business, and some lines, especially in heavy goods, feel 
his effect in diminished orders. In the Australian 
olonies business is in a very healthful condition. The 
removal of restrictions in the way of tariffs between 
the different colonies tends to increase intercolonial 
susiness. Their imports are also larger than ever be- 
fore, and this country is probably reaping its full share 
of this increased trade. In South Africa, in spite of 
the unsettled conditions and the remote prospect of an 
early pacification, there is an increasing demand for 
voods outside of food products and munitions of war. 
The disfavor with which English goods and traders are 
likely to be regarded for an indefinite time by an im- 
portant element of the population is making an opening 
of which the Germans are taking advantage, and of 
which American manufacturers might be equally prompt 
to avail themselves. In South American markets there is 
fair and increasing business being carried on, and the 
outlook in these important fields is regarded as promis- 
ing. 
Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 


With almost every mail order for Hardware which 
reached Chicago last Tuesday there was an item asking 
for Stove Pipe. The cold weather of Monday did it. 
The same quickening influence applied to numerous 
other seasonable articles, and, on the whole, trade was 
stimulated quite a little. November business has started 
off in a most satisfactory way. This statement can be 
better appreciated when it is noted that the Chicago 
Hardware trade for October is said by one of the larg- 
est factors here to have been heavier than that of any 
preceding October in their experience. It was not the 
largest month of the year, for September usually ex- 
ceeds the succeeding month in aggregate trade. It is 
noticeable that those goods which have been scarce for 
some time and for which demand should decrease about 
this time do not become more plentiful. This does not 
apply to Sheet products, the famine there gradually sub- 
siding, but to standard articles like Saws, Hammers, &c. 
January shipments are the best that are now promised 
on some lines. Tools of all kinds continue active, though 
the building season is ending. Unusual interest is 
shown in the probable course of Hardware prices, the 
conflicting tendencies of Billets and Nails putting tne 
trade more or less at sea. Heavy Hardware is selling 
in continued large quantities for current requirements. 


St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 


From week to week for some months it has been our 
pleasant duty to call attention in our report to the en- 
larging and advancing tendencies of the Hardware mar- 
ket in this section, and we can still voice the continuance 
of the same favorable conditions, witn evidences of a 
still larger volume of trade in the days since our last 
report. The coming of the cold weather may have a 
tendency to check the market in some degree, but any 
material curtailment is not considered likely. In our 
last report we called attention to the indications of a 
lower range of prices in the Wire and Nail market, but 
a steady tendency is now evident, and it seems to be the 
feeling that prices will hold at about the present level. 
Considerable comment is heard, both among the large 
jobbers and the retail trade, concerning the subject of 
fairs in general, and street fairs in particular. It is the 
custom of most of the cities and large towns to have a 
street fair as an annual occurrence, and there seems to 
be a wide diversity of opinion as to the returns for the 
trouble and expenses attendant to these shows. We 
nake our comments of this subject strictly from the 
standpoint of the Hardware trade, and we are disposed 
1o believe that it acts as a check in this branch and 
therefore is not considered of advantage. 





IRON 


Baltimore. 


CARLIN & FULTON.---Business throughout October has 
been good, especially in some particular lines, and the 
trade generally has noticed an inability on the part of 
factories 10 sometimes make shipments as promptly as 
might be desired. It has been many a day since the 
trade has experienced a scarcity of Cut Nails, which has 
been the case for several weeks, not so much on account 
of any extraordinary demand for them, as on account 
of the inability of the manufacturers to obtain Steel. 

In the line of Ammunition the manufacturers have 
been very much criticised by the trade for multiplying 
their customers to such an extent that shipments cannot 
be made to the satisfaction of any. The same number 
of goods will be marketed, whether supplied to 1000 or 
10,000 houses, but this year the demand has been such 
that there is a universal complaint in regard to disap- 
pointments by the factories in the execution of orders. 

We remember having read the statistics as to the 
average number of tons of lead necessary to kill one 
man in battle, and we think the proportion must hold 
good as to birds, judging from the millions of Loadgd 
Shells shipped throughout the country. 

The low prices at which Single Guns have been 
sold, it is stated, is one reason for the enormous demand, 
and the supply has been entirely inadequate, though 
sufficient, as we have just read, to cause one farmer in 
a neighboring State to lose his entire herd of Jerseys 
through mistaken identity for deer; while in a New 
England State we read a short time ago that since the 
season opened more men have been shot by mistake for 
deer than frequently results from a battle in South 
Africa. 

Generally business would be stimulated somewhat 
by a little colder weather, for, while October has been 
a most pleasant and beautiful month, yet the temper- 
ature has been almost too warm for much activity in 
winter goods. November is never a very heavy month, 
being considered rather between seasons. 

The new prices for Scythes, Hoes and Forks will 
give the retail trade an opportunity during the coming 
season to replenish to their own satisfaction stocks 
which have been starved for several years, and the pos- 
sibilities are that the demand will be something ab- 
normal, and no doubt in excess of the supply. 

As far as we can judge the conditions for future 
business are good, though we regret that in certain sec- 
tions the cotton crop has turned out far below expecta- 
tions. 


Louisville. 


W. B. BELKNAP & Co.—The market maintains a won- 
derful steadiness, showing a large consumption of goods 
and a willingness on the part of purchasers to buy for 
all ordinary wants. The sale of household articles 
which contribute to the comfort of the individual and 
of the family go to show that the breadwinner is get- 
ting in his work every day. 

There are some forecasters to whom the shortness 
of the corn crop seems to be a bugbear, but in this part 
of the country it is not such a factor as further West. 

The earnings of our railroads continue flattering, and 
there is still a good deal of complaint about short supply 
of rolling stock. One of the prominent railroad men 
here assured the writer a few days ago that if their 
equipment were increased 25 per cent. they could find 
ready and profitable emplo#ment for it all. 

There is a good deal of heavy construction in process, 
in the way of building in the cities, laying of sewers and 
subways, reconstruction of bridges, double tracking of 
railroads, or lengthening of switches, so that the pros- 
pect for general activity for some time to come is, as 
we say, exceptionally good. 

The extreme dry weather has prevented tobacco in 
our local market from moving forward, also it is begin- 
ning to look a little bad for the wheat which is in the 
ground. But this same dry weather is said to be bring- 
ing out a top crop of cotton, which will supplement 
Southern agricultural earnings to no small extent. 

A good deal of interest just now is centering on the 
political situation in New York and elsewhere. 
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another issue of The /ron Age we shall have duly ex- 
plained why and how it happened. 


Philadelphia. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE CoMPANY.—Since our last letter 
trade has continued quite active, the volume of busi- 
ness being in excess of one year ago. Retail merchants 
report to us that the demand from consumers is active. 

The pleasant weather that we have had during the 
last six weeks has enabled the construction of build- 
ings to go forward favorably without interruption from 
unpleasant weather, consequently the demand for Build- 
ers’ Hardware is fairly active. Season goods of all 
kinds are moving favorably forward, and holiday goods 
are now receiving some attention. Owing to the de- 
struction of the steel goods combination there is a weak- 
ness in that entire line of goods, including Forks, Hoes 
and Scythes. 

Manufacturers are still behind their orders on very 
many kinds of goods. which is embarrassing to the 
wholesale trade, and causes dissatisfaction to the re- 
tailers in many cases. It is, therefore, more than 
usually important that the jobbers keep up their stock 
to the fullest extent possible, which, we think, it is safe 
to say is being done to a greater extent than heretofore. 
Speaking for ourselves, our stock on hand is larger than 
it has ever been before at this time of the year. 

Collections are fair. 

Portland, Oregon. 

CORBETT, Farming & ROBERTSON.—Never in its his- 
tory has the Pacific Northwest had finer weather to 
earner and harvest its crops than this fall. At the 
same time there has been enough rain to put the ground 
in good condition for plowing and seeding. There is a 
profusion of roses, and flowers are blooming, although 
November is at hand, and strawherries grown here are 
in the market. 

Lately we have put afloat the largest cargo of lum 
ber ever shipped—4,000,000 feet, its destination being 
China and Siberia. The export of lumber from this port 
is growing by leaps and bounds. We made a new record 
in the wheat export for October, and the 24 ships now 
in port. with more to blow in, will put November far 
ahead of October. When returns are at hand for lum- 
ber, wheat, barley, hops and prunes we expect to make 
a satisfactory showing. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DupLEY HARDWARE COMPANY.—We find the 
Hardwaremen in this section are in good spirits over 
the trade they are now having. and have had, and feel 
quite hopeful for the future. The weather in this sec 
tion for the month of October has been exceptionally 
tine, and all improvements in outdoor work have pro- 
gressed splendidly. This to some extent has stimulated 
the sale of Builders’ Hardware, Hinges, Nails and kin 
dred lines of goods. We do not think that trade was 
ever better in this section of the country at this time of 
the year, but some lines of goods which usually move 
pretty freely at this season of the year have been going 
slow on account of warm weather. In this list we 
would mention Stoves, Stove Boards, Pipe, Guns, Can- 
vas Goods and Lap Robes. 

Collections are quite as satisfactory as trade, and if 
the manufacturers do not allow prices to become de- 
moralized we see no reason why this state of affairs 
should not be continued for quite a while. 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OzMuUNX, Kirk & Co.—QOctober business has 
been fairly satisfactory. It was not quite so large as 
in September, for various reasons. but there was a 
steady demand for the goods usually required at this 
season. In some lines, such as Stoves, Axes, &c., assort- 
ments have been some broken, and it has been simply 
impossible to replenish stocks from the factories. The 
result is disappointment to the wholesale and retail 
dealer, and considerable loss is entailed on both of them, 
and certainly the manufecturer cannot feel well over it. 
\ still more influential cause for the little dullness in 
trade that has existed is that the weather has been 
favorable for the saving of the crops and for other fall 
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work during the last half of October, and the farmers 
have been too busy otherwise to use as much Hardware 
as usual. However, the most important work for al] 
concerned that can engage the farmer is to save the 
present crop and to plow for the coming year, and we 
are content to see a little dullness now from this cause, 
Three weeks ore of such weather would place the farm 
conditions in as favorable shape as we often find them. 
At this writing there is a heavy fall of rain, with the 
prospect of a cold wave. It is hoped that winter is not 
yet setting in, as winter now would mean a large loss 
from the crops that are not threshed. With favorable 
weather for the next three weeks trade conditions would 
be very satisfactory. Collections have shared to some 
extent with trade in the slowness of the month. 


Omaha. 

LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE COMPANY.—The 
jobbing Hardware trade of this section continues to 
show gratifying activity in all lines, and we have to re 
port a still further increase in the general demand. The 
shortage in the corn crop alluded to in former reports 
uppears to be of a sectional character, more or less, and 
has no appreciable effect on the general trend of busi- 
hess, 

No marked changes have occurred, the general situa 
tion remaining in much the same condition as noted in 
previous reports. 

Enterprises under way and projected are being pushed 
forward with steady and persistent perseverance. In 
this regard the condition of this entire Western country 
at this time is one of healthfulness, progression and 
prosperity. 4 


<i 
—_ 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—While the volume of Wire Nails required 
to supply the demands of the trade is large, buyers are 
conservative in the size of orders placed. It is evident 
that competition is having a weakening effect upon 
the market, and concessions are being made of from 
10 to 15 cents per keg in some cases, while a good deal 
of business is being done at regular quotations. The 
market is thus represented in a general way by the 
quotations of $2.15 to $2.30 in carload lots, f.o.b. mill. 
Differentials between jobbers’ and retailers’ prices are 
not usually maintained in the prices made by jobbers to 
the smalier merchants, and the manufacturers who have 
recently entered the field are not observing any uniform 
rule in regard to prices to the larger and the smaller 
trade. 





New York.—Wire Nails in the local market continue 
in about previous demand. The smaller merchants are 
being benefited by the concessions in prices made to 
jobbers by manufacturers. The market is rather weak 
for small lots at store at $2.45 to $2.50. Carloads on 
dock are sold at $2.35 to $2.40. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Wire Nails are not selling in 
the volume of a month ago, for the building season 
waxes old. Orders, too, are mainly for small quanti- 
ties. But the aggregate is more than respectable—it is 
impressive. There is said to be no present accumula- 
tion and with the late season and the usual tonnage re- 
quired this winter for repair work the prospects for 
large production are excellent. From a mill standpoint 
the tone of the market is slightly firmer, but from a 
store point of view the opposite condition prevails. Job- 
bers are generally quoting carloads at $2.40 and small 
lots at $2.45, but an occasional quotation of $2.40 for 
small lots is heard. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—While the shading of prices 
was to be noted in the market for Wire Nails when last 
reported, a steadying tendency now prevails and prices 
are likely to remain at present level. Carload lots to re- 
tailers at $2.50, and less than carload lots at $2.55 to 
$2.65. 

Pittsburgh.—There is a seasonable demand for Wire 
Nails, but the market as regards prices is somewhat un- 


settled and cencessions of 10 to 15 cents a keg on orders 
of carloads and larger lots are made. The demand for 
Wire Nails at the present time is not sufficient to take 
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the output of the mills, and with the entrance into the 
market of new competition prices are somewhat lower. 
We quote Wire Nails at $2.15 to $2.20 in carload lots, and 
$2.20 to $2.30 iu less tha in carloads. In some sections of 
the country we are advised that slightly higher prices 
than the abeve are being obtained. 

Cut Nails.-—The Cut Nail Manufacturers’ Association, 
at a meeting held last week, reaffirmed former prices for 
the month of November. Difficulty still exists in obtain 
ing Nails promptly, owing to the trouble of manufactur- 
ers in obtaining Steel. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus the a freight to point of destina 
ticn, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off in 10 days: 

Carload lots...... ‘ " = -$2.05 
Less than carload lots. Gataathers we mais" ere $2. 10 to 2.15 

New York.—The condition of the local Cut Nail market 
remains unchanged Steel Cut Nails are still scarce, 
owing to delayed shipments, resulting in broken assort- 
ments in jobbers’ hands. New York quotations for car- 
load and less than ecarload lots are as follows: 
ee et EY COG 5 os kin cs enn ccenesecens Joes eQehe 
Less than carload lots om dock........ccssescesee Dead 
NE NIE ic ela swin's, ashe x Pepia tet eiaiaie waves aceiese. iia $2.18 to 2.30 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Prices of Wire Nails have so 
receded that attention is temporarily withdrawn from 
Cut Nails, the quotations of which remain unchanged at 
$2.35 in small lots. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—A generally satisfactory con 
dition of demand and inquiry continues in the Cut Nail 
market and prices remain the same. Small lots from 
store are quoted from $2.30 to $2.55 

Pittsburgh.—The Cut Nail eneleiteatiiitines held a meet- 
ing last week and reaffirmed October prices for Novem 
ber shipment. There is a fairly large demand for Cut 
Nails, but there is less difficulty in getting a full assort- 
ment of sizes from the mills, owing to the fact that sup- 
ply of Steel is better. We quote for domestic trade, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus sue freight to point of destination. 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off in 10 days: 


coal Weigh ee Sais) a bbe $2.05 
I NO, 5 gk as a 0: we as weseS.0.'s bane 2.10 


Barb Wire.— Owing to the lateness of the season the 
demand for Barb Wire shows a perceptible falling off, 
although it is quite large in some sections. Because of 
competition prices are more or less shaded, according 
to the order and point of delivery. The market is, how- 
ever, generally steady and prices well maintained. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 
2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days 


To jobbers in carload lots, Painted................$2. 2.60 
To jobbers in carload lots, Galvanized............. "290 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Painted....... 2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Galvanized.... 2.95 
To retailers in carload lots, Painted............... 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots, Galvanized............ 3.00 


To retailers in less than carload lots, Painted...... 2.80 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Galvanized. . .3.10 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The Barb Wire trade has not 
ended, sales being reported quite active for the season. 
Prices are unchanged. Carload lots are quoted at $2.75 
for Painted and $3.05 for Galvanized. Less than ¢car- 
loads are quoted $2.85 and $3.15, respectively, with these 
prices firmly held. 


St. Lonis, by Telegraph.—The condition of the Barb 
Wire market is considered satisfactory, with a good de- 
mand for this season. The feeling noted in our last re- 
port that prices in this department might work lower 
seems to be changed, and it is now heard that prices 
are likely to hold at present level. Jobbers quote car 
load lots of Painted at $2.85, and Galvanized at $3.15. 
less than carload lots at $2.90 for Painted and $3.25 for 
Galvanized. 

Pittshburgh.—-There is a fair amount of business being 
placed, but not so heavy as some time ago. Established 
prices on Barb Wire are being shaded more or less, de 
pending on the order. For domestic trade we quote: 
Galvanized Barb Wire, $2.90 in carload lots to jobbers. 
and Painted, $2.60. Terms, 8) days net, 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Plain Wire.—The requirements for Plain Wire con- 
tinue large and generally satisfactory. Mills are busy 
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and are not accumulating stocks of any size. At com- 


petitive points there is some irregularity in price. Quo- 
tations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, 
v2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days: 


Piain. Galv. 


Jase sizes. 


To jobbers in carload lots.... one eae 6 oe $2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload ‘lots. 2.50 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots.............06- 2.35 2.75 
To retailers in less than carload lots....... 2.45 2.85 


fhe above prices are for the base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 


Gi ais iss cts ceenakesk dxavaumiwaws $0.40 extra. 
ee $O.05 adva ince over base........ .40 

Bcc wiskaet oie . So vweancee Tae a 
12 and12% 15 - es  ceetesae Oe 

i io - ie  eammiedan 40 2 

| ee ee ee 3D - 7 © csedwtias See ” 
IDisccnsscee 4 " _ Me - cguannm eG Toe 
| ee oo > on Oe sg deepak ee By f° . 
Sr eee 10 te _  venwemnin We me 
Bria ace ale b¥.4 SD st s ~~ aciaoveay De i 


For even weight bundles, 50 pounds and over, 5 cents 
per bundle advance on above. 

Chicayo, by Telegraph.—Profiting by last season's «e- 
Iny, manufacturers of Wire Fencing and similar products 
are beginning to contract for early deliveries, specifying 
January not nncormmonly. This trade is starting up un- 
usually early and scems to bode a lively coming season. 
There is aiso a satisfactory current trade in a small way. 
Carload lots of Wire are held at $2.40 and small lots 
from stock at $2.50. 

Pittsburgh.—There is a good seasonable demand, 
heavier than usual at this time of the year. There is 
some shading in prices of Plain Wire for good orders 
and for certain points of shipment. We quote the gen- 
eral market and for domestic trade as follows: 


Pe TOON 1 CRENONE BOO ovo oid eek ta dectans ke dems $2.25 
To jobbers in less than carload lots............. ere 
To retailers in carload lots............... ghevcisraadars 2.35 
To retailers in less than carload lots............... 2.45 


Galvanized Wire up to No. 14 is 40 cents advance on 
Plain; Nos. 15 and 16, 75 cents advance, and Nos. 17 and 
18, $1 advance. Terms are 60 days net, with 2 per cent. 
off for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Asbestos Air Cell Coverings.—l. J. Gast, 26 Cort- 
landt street, New York. manufacturer of Asbestos Air 
Cell Coverings for hot air furnace pipe, furnaces, steam 
pipe, boilers, &c., quetes the following discounts from the 
list given below on the three classes of these Coverings 
which he is manufacturing: 


Discount. 

Class A, 1 inch thick, for high pressure........ ee | ey 4 

Class B, ™% inch thick, for low pressure............ 60 % 

Class C, % inch thick, for hot water...............65% 

Per lin. ft., 
Inside diam- canvas Elbows Tees. 

eter of Pipe. jacketed. 90°—45°. Valves. Crosses. 
ries 16¢e. 24c. 28e. 
. eee 20c. 26ce. 34e. 
1 SUOIN s 6 ko x oe eon 0 20¢. 26e. 34c. 
i |. 20¢. 20¢. 26¢e. 34e. 
re 20c. 26ce. 34c. 
2 a 24c. 22¢. 29e. 38e. 
et 27¢. 25e. 33C. 42c. 
3 ee. 29¢. 38e. 48c. 
Se INCH... 66. ene ee 32¢. 42¢. 5Ac. 
4 SUS ie oe-ea ook 38ce. 35e. 47e. 60c. 
a er 40c. 52¢. 64c. 
5 ree | 46e. 60e. 72¢. 
6 rs 52¢. 72e. 80c. 
7 Gi 5 say. Seg ilar 5d5e. 66e. 96e. R8e. 
Ss RL sn « oewaies 80e. 108¢. 96e. 
9 eee 8c. 120¢. 108e. 
10 RS a6 ai axcwe T5e. 100¢. 140¢. 120¢c. 
12 ee 140c. 175e. 150¢. 


Gast’s Asbestos Air Cell Boiler Blocks and Boards are 
sold from the following list, which is subject to a dis- 
count of 50 per cent.: 

Per square foot. 


RNS 5. 5 a-a at ba eit sig Win iene wih Sie oo wieieaale errs 
EO SES 6 ain een dn ga Oe eda ed pi ene Cee casera 24e. 
ee MR PES nn. Cada kneba be aans deh ee a balra ne eae 36e, 
ie ag ii ky cick alll, ©. i as else nied afore eohenaia. ete 48e. 


Ilis Asbestos Standard Cement is sold at $4 per bag, and 
his Special at $3 per bag, both subject to a discount of 
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bU per ceni. LVipe Covering in the form of rolls 4 inch 
thick, 36 inches wide, and containing 250 square feet, for 
furnacemen and others, is sold at $10 per roll, subject to 
a discount of 5V per cent. 


Cordage.—LThe Rope market has not shown any 
marked changes during the week. Business is moderate, 
owing to high values. Manila Rope, on a basis of 7-16 
inch and larger, varies in price with manufacturer from 
12%, to 13 cents, and Sisal, on the same basis, from 
S14 to 9% cents per pound, with 4 cent rebate for larger 
lots. Jute Rope is receiving considerable attention under 
the foregoing conditions. Jute Thread Rope, 44-inch and 
up, is quoted at 6% cents for No. 1 and 6 cents for No. 2. 
Jute Yarn Rope, 44-inch and up, is quoted at 5 cents 
per pound. 

Glass.—Representatives of the Window Glass com- 
bines and the Execr.ive Commtitee of the National 
Window Glass Jobbers’ Association recently held a meet- 
ing, at which time the manufacturers agreed to sell 
members of the association small Glass (the first three 
brackets) at considerable reduction from former prices. 
This action was foreshadowed by the arrangement, 
which we announced last week, by which the members 
of the Jobbers’ Association were permitted to use their 
discretion in making prices low enough to meet foreign 
competition. It is evident that combine manufactur- 
ers and the Jobbers’ Association are determined to re- 
duce imports to the lowest possible quantity. It is under- 
stood that another meeting will be held some time this 
month at which the jobbers will place a bulk order for 
Glass with the manufacturers. Local quotations are as 
follows: Less than car lots from store, 80 and 20 per 
cent. discount; carloads from factory, 85 and 5 per cent. 
discount. 

Paints and Colors.—Leads.—The market for White 
Lead in Oil is reported to be in somewhat of a demor- 
alized condition, owing to cutting of prices in the West, 
which has since spread to the East. Concessions from 
regular quotations of from 4 to % cent per pound on 
some brands are said to be obtainable. We quote as 
representing the market in a general way as follows: 
In lots of 500 pounds or over, 6% cents; in lots of less 


= 


than 500 pounds, 7 cents per pound. 


Oils.—Linseed .Oil.—During the week out of town Raw 
Oil sold down to 60 cents in 5-barrel lots. Quite a gen- 
eral price of City Raw with concerns who have Oil is 
now 60 cents in 5-barrel lots, and 61 cents in lots less 
than five barrels. Others who have little Oil to dispose 
of continue to quote 65 to 66 cents, according to quan- 
tity. Out of town Raw Oil is quoted at 58 cents in car- 
load lots, and 59 cents in 5-barrel lots. Demand is 
quite active for small lots. On a declining market it is 
not expected that more than enough Oil to supply urgent 
requirements will be ordered. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The market for Turpentine has 
gained no strength during the week. Demand in the 
local market has been restricted to small jobbing lots. 
Light demand and somewhat easier feeling in Southern 
market caused a falling off of % cent per gallon. Local 
quotations, according to quantity, are as follows: South- 
erns, 38 to 38% cents; machine made barrels, 38% to 
39 cents per gallon. 


<p 


AMERICAN EXHIBITION, CRYSTAL PALACE, 
LONDON. 


REPARATORY work is now beMg done for an 
American Exhibition, to be held in the Crystal 
Palace, London, England, May to September, 1902. It 
will be distinctively American, and is designed to dem- 
onstrate the immense commercial development which 
has taken place in the United States during recent years 
in American products, arts, industries and inventions. 
The time chosen will enable intending exhibitors to get 
their products before probably the greatest assemblage 
of visitors from the English colonies from all over the 
world ever gathered in London, the magnet being King 
Edward’s coronation ceremonies, which will occur in 
June next. The Advisory Committee contains the 
names of many well-known men, both English and 
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American, including the Lord Mayor of London. The 
Commissioner for the United States is Alfred H. Post 
of the Anglo-Saxon Shipping Company, Produce Ex- 
change Building, New York, from whom plans and par- 
ticulars concerning space can be obtained. The Crystal 
Palace contains 150,000 square feet of space for ex- 
hibits, there being 200 acres of ground in all, of which 
the building covers 16 acres. 


in 


Letters from the Trade. 


Our readers are invited to discuss in these columns 
questions of trade interest connected with the manufacture 
or sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to have a free 
expression of opinion on subjects deserving the attention 
of Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 





Paints in the Hardware Store. 

The following letter from a well-known house man- 
ufacturing Paints and Varnishes is of interest as indi- 
cating the extent to which this line of goods is being 
handled by Hardware merchants. It will doubtless sug- 
gest to some of our readers the desirability of consider- 
ing the question as to the propriety of adding a depart- 
ment for the sale of Paints, Oils, &c., to their business: 

A very large percentage of the Hardware dealers 
handle Paints, White Lead, Varnishes, Oil, Colors, &c. 
Aside from the profit that thehe is to them in this line, 
this is largely due to the fact that the Hardware dealers 
furnish Nails, Hardware, &c., for building purposes, and 
naturally have a demand for Paint on this account, 

In some localities the drug stores carry Paint, but 
this is gradually changing from the drug stores to the 
Hardware stores, as it is more properly in line with the 
business of the latter. 

Hardware jobbers also find it to their interest to add 
some of the Paint line to their list, more particularly 
White Lead, as same can be sold without any trouble in 
connection with their own line. 

We have a number of Hardware jobbers whom we 
supply with White Lead, Wagon Paints, Carriage Paints 
and also receive orders from them for Mixed Paints and 
some other goods in our line. Nearly all of them carry a 
stock of White Lead, and some of them carry a stock of 
Paints. 

There is no question but that eventually every up to 
date Hardware dealer will carry a stock of Paints, White 
Lead and Varnishes. 








COLUMBIAN HARDWARE COMPANY’S NEW 
CATALOGUE. 


HE COLUMBIAN HARDWARE COMPANY, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, successors to Van Wagoner & Williams 
Hardware Company, have just issued an illustrated 
catalogue of Spring Hinges, Door Springs and Coat and 
Hat Hooks, which includes the well-known Gem, Amer- 
ican, Oxford, Acme and Columbian brands of Spring 
Hinges, together with Strikes, Latches, &c., for lavatory 
doors, Cabinet and Showcase Spring Hinges and goods 
of similar character. The company also make a full 
line of Blacksmiths’ and Horseshoers’ Solid Box Vises 
and Machinists’ and Coach Makers’ Bench Vises, which 
will be treated in a separate catalogue, which will be is- 
sued at an early date. 
nA et aS 


Bay STATE Tap & Dre Company, Taunton, Mass., an- 
nounce the purchase of the business of Hall & Williams, 
Mansfield, Mass., makers of Taps and Dies. 


THE next meeting of the New England Hardware 
Dealers’ Association will be held as usual at the United 
States Hotel, Boston, November 13, and a large at- 
tendance is expected. The Entertainment Committee 
has provided an attractive programme, including an 
address by Hon. Samuel L. Powers, member of Congress 
from the Eleventh Massachusetts District, and singing 
by James W. Calderwood. 
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Correspondence. 
THE CONSOLIDATION OF JOBBING HOUSES. 


NEw YorK, November 4, 1901. 

To the Editor: In complying with your request for an 
expression of my views on the subject of a consolidation 
of Hardware jobbing interests, I may begin by stating 
that it is one to which I have given more or less con- 
sideration for a number of years past, and which I have 
frequently discussed with friends identified with the 
jobbing trade. 

Whatever foundation, if any, there may be for the 
rumored attempt to form a consolidation of Hardware 
jobbing* houses, I see nothing in the idea which is either 
improbable or impracticable. On the contrary, for at 
least three years past I have believed such a unification 
of these interests to be a logical outcome of the existing 
trade situation, and have predicted that it would inevi- 
tably be accomplished at some time in the not distant fu- 
ture. The reasoning on which this belief was based is 
the parallelism which exists between the producing and 
distributing industries. In each the tendency, for at 
least 50 years, has been to concentration into larger and 
larger units, with resulting increase of efficiency and 
economy. This process is now culminating, in the case 
of the staple productive industries, by the complete uni- 
fication of many of them into large single organizations, 
each embracing all, or nearly all, of the total produc- 
tive capacity of the country. The conditions in the dis- 
tributing industry offer equal inducement to apply this 
process and to realize the higher economy, the larger 
profit and the better control which it affords. There- 
fore I have reasoned that before long we would see, in 
the field of distribution, a movement parallel to that 
which has already taken place in the fields of production 
and transportation, for the development and application 
of the theory of “ community of interest.” 

In transportation and production it has long been rec- 
ognized that unregulated competition is usually incom- 
patible with reasonable profits, and in both of these di- 
rections great progress has been made in harmonizing 
interests which were formerly antagonistic, and in thus 
creating better conditions for all concerned. The same 
opportunity exists in distribution, and therefore I am 
not surprised at the rumored indications of a readiness 
among Hardware distributers to consider plans for a 
closer relationship and for the improvement of trade 
conditions. On the contrary, and as a manufacturer, I 
welcome these indications because I believe thoroughly 
in the tendency which they illustrate and the principle 
which they embody. 

The difference between the cost of production and 
the price paid by the consumer represents the fund 
which is divisible between the producer and the dis- 
tributer, and from which both of them must obtain 
their respective profits. Therefore, anything which 
tends to increase this fund, and to relieve it from the 
violent fluctuations to which it is liable under competi- 
tive conditions, tends to promote the interests of both 
the producer and the distributer. Heretofore far too 
large a portion of this fund has been dissipated by trade 
rivalries among producers or distributers, or both, often 
to an extent which has made one or another of the di- 
visions of the business in which we are all interested 
unprofitable to all concerned. lt is becoming more and 
more evident that the most effective, if not the only, 
remedy for these difficulties lies in the direction of co- 
operation. “Community of interest” is not merely a 
phrase but a fact; the more promptly and fully the fact 
is recognized in each important field, and business rela- 
tions readjusted accordingly, the better, in my opinion, 
for all concerned. 

Trade associations, in one form or another, have long 
existed among manufacturers; the absence, until recent- 
ly, of similar organizations among distributers may, in 
some cases, have caused the former to undervalue or ig- 
nore the just rights of the latter. Whether so or not, I 
believe that the interests of both will be advanced when 
each deals with the other through the medium of strong 
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and Well managed trade associations. I regard the con- 
ditions thus implied as the logical culmination of the 
tendency to concentration which has been so marked a 
feature of recent years, and I believe that these condi- 
tions, when effectively established, will conduce surely 
and largely to the welfare both of the producer and the 
distributer. Respectfully, 
HENRY R. TOWNE. 
_ e 


WHAT THE NEWSPAPERS SAY ABOUT JOB. 
BING CONSOLIDATION. 

E give the following extracts from the daily press, 
W which may be of interest as illustrating the man- 
ner in which the proposed jobbing consolidation is 
touched upon. ‘They represent, it will be seen, a diver- 
sity of opinion in regard to the feasibility of the project: 


From Boston Herald: 

The Hardware jobbers of this city are so much in- 
terested in the proposed $100,000,000 combination 
that they don’t want to talk about it to the 
newspapers. A number of the men prominent in the 
trade, when seen yesterday by a Herald reporter, ad- 
mitted that they had been approached on the subject, 
and they advocated the proposition to a man. 

What bids fair to take place is this: All jobbers of 
Hardware will combine and have a common source of 
supply, probably with headquarters in New York. This 
wil] invite a combination of manufacturers, so some of 
the jobbers assert, because the manufacturers will as 
surely find it to their advantage to get together and 
nieet under reasonable terms the economic demand ex- 
erted through the medium of the jobbers’ combination, 
as the jobbers have occasion to find it economic to 
merge their interests. 

Just what ali this may amount to may be got from 
the fact that the Hardware trade ranks among the very 
first in the country in financial interests involved, and, 
so far as Boston is concerned, the half dozen and more 
wholesalers do business that runs high in the millions 
annually, covering New England by from 6 to 20 sales- 
men each. One jobber said that the tonnage of Hard- 
ware shipped in New England was greater than that of 
all other shipments combined. 

In speaking for information purposes alone, but “ by 
no means to be quoted under his name,” one of the 
prominent jobbers said: 

In a general way it may be said that centraliza- 
tion, as obtains in all combinations, is the main 
object of this Hardware movement, the getting to- 
gether under one roof, so to speak. This will ob- 
viously enable the supply department of the job- 
bing trade to work for all, and in this way not 
only will prices be regulated by coming in more 
direct contact with the manufacturer, but through 
obtaining information at closer hands with the 
consumer and thus obtaining more precisely the 
conditions of supply and demand. In other words, 
with a central office we may know all the time 
just where the trade stands, and the manufactur- 
ers will know it; and, incidentally, in my opinion, 
will make combination among them a practical ne- 
cessity. They won’t find it economic to deal sev- 
erally with us any more than we find it entirely 
advantageous to deal severally with the retailer. 
Then, of course, there are the numberless savings 
of expenses through centralization; last but not 
least among the list of advantages, it will put a 
stop to this ceaseless competition. 

At this the advocate of the jobbers’ combine leaned 
back in his chair, and for the moment his face seemed 
to lighten with relief at the thought of a hunting 
ground where there wouldn’t be half a dozen other 
commercial hounds forever after the same game. 

Take it in Boston, for instance, he continued, 
we all get against one another all the time, to the 
end that the competition really unsettles things 
to the actual disadvantage of the retailer and con- 
sumer, ideas to the contrary notwithstanding that 
competition is the only thing that keeps the price 
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down. ‘The manufacturer and the jobbers, by re- 
spectively combining, can make more money, and 
at that sell goods much cheaper through combina- 
tion, on account of the reduced expenses, than un- 
der the best present conditions. 

One jobber said that he knew of a man in New Or- 
leans who had got so worked up about it that he had 
written manufacturers all over the country to know 
what they were going to do before he took any decisive 
action. 

Another man had a telegram on his desk, which he 
confidentially showed the reporter, from a friend of his, 
a jobber down South somewhere, asking advice. “And 
my advice was,” the Boston jobber said, “to get in un- 
der cover.” 

The present condition of the stock market is said not 
to be particularly inviting to the launching of such 
affairs, but one of the jobbers winked his eye, said that 
there was a good time coming soon, very soon, and that, 
give this project an opportunity. and it would be a great 
thing for all concerned. 


From Minneapolis Times : 

There seems little chance that the scheme to or- 
ganize the Hardware jobbing interests of the country 
into a trust or pool will be successfully carried out. 

The plan in detail was this: A company with a cap- 
ital of $100,000,000 would be organized to control and 
manage the business of the large Hardware jobbing 
houses. The jobbers would be paid for their stocks of 
goods and good will with shares of stock of the new 
concern. It was urged that such a move would enable 
the new company to get better terms from the manufac- 
turers; much expense would eventually be saved by 
combining several houses in each city or section; and 
competition would be shut off and prices would conse- 
quently advance. 

Work on the deal has been going on systematicaily 
for several months, but the promoters are meeting with 
poor success. Some of the Minneapolis Hardware job- 
bing houses have been approached on the subject, but 
the responses have been discouraging to the promoters. 
No Minneapolis firm has yet agreed to enter the combi- 
nation, and there is not much likelihood that any will 
do so. 

A member of one of the leading jobbing houses of 
the city last night said: 

There is practically no chance for the scheme 
being carried out. It does not appeal to business 
men. If the trust or pool should be organized and 
half or two-thirds the jobbers of the country 
should go into it very little would be accomplished. 
We do not manufacture any articles, and any man 
with capital can buy from the factories and start 
up an independent business with as good chance 
of success as the trust man near him. 

We have been requested to go into the deal, but 
we have not done so, and there is little possibility 
of our doing so. Neither have any other jobbers 
of Minneapolis signed contracts which have been 
sent to them to sign. I think few, if any, of our 
men will consider the move favorably. 

The promoters have been working on it for 
some time, but do not appear to be any nearer a 
successful termination of their efforts now than 
they were months ago. 





From The Minneapolts Journal: + 

A plan to combine the Hardware jobbing interests 
of the country is on foot. Minneapolis firms have been 
approached for the purpose of getting them into the or- 
ganization. It is believed that if a few of the leading 
houses in the United States can be brought into the 
combination the success of the deal is secured. 

The scheme originated with a jobber in Pittsburgh, 
assisted principally by Boston men, who have interested 
some of the largest Hardware wholesalers as well as 
backers of financial standing. The law firm of Reed. 
Thatcher, Simpson & Barnum, New York City, of which 
Thomas Reed is senior member, is counsel for the inter- 
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ested parties, and to this firm options are to be for- 
warded. 

The plan more in detail is this: To organize a com- 
pany with a capital of $100,000,000, having headquar- 
ters in New York; the company to control and manage 
the business of the majority of the large Hardware job- 
bing houses. The jobbers, under certain terms, are paid 
for their stocks at fixed values, with a bonus for good 
will. 

A promoter has been visiting the big wholesale Hard- 
ware firms in the country seeking options, and in the 
course of his business came to Minneapolis. It is under- 
stood that he met with little encouragement here. 

Three principal advantages are given as making the 
plan of centralization of interest feasible: 

1. The buying capacity of a central office and the in- 
fluence over manufacturers. 

2. The great saving of expense by eventually merg- 
ing several houses in each city or section. 

3. The stopping of fierce competition and the conse- 
quent advance in prices. 

Opponents of the combination say that the $100,000,- 
000 will buy only $40,000,000 worth of business and the 
rest will be water. It is added that if the deal goes 
through the manufacturers will establish’ sales depots 
through the country, for at present the output from the 
factories is greater than the demand, and those who do 
not sell to the combine will have to go out of business. 
Another circumstance that militates against success is 
said to be the fact that there are too many regular 
wholesale houses in this country to be gotten hold of, 


and those which handle Hardware as a side line are 
countless. 


—ia, 
—_—— 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 

The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &’c., relating to general lines of goods. 





Watt-Harley-Holmes Company, Fitzgerald, Ga., have 
ovened a branch house in Douglas, Ga., and request the 
trade to send them catalogues relating to Hardware, 


Stoves, Paints and Sporting Goods, Tinware and 
Crockery. 


The Wilkins-Leonard Hardware Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, have been incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000, and the following officers: President, William R. 
Leonard; vice-president, C. B. Folsom; secretary, E. R. 
Thomson; treasurer, George Tod, Jr.; general manager, 
Cc. F. Wilkins. The company expect to have their large 
new Hardware store in readiness for business on De- 
cember 15. They will carry on a wholesale and retail 
business, and request catalogues, price-lists, &¢c., from 
manufacturers. 


The Hardware store of Fischer Bros., Newport, Ky., 
was gutted by fire on the 16th ult., greatly damaging 
the stock, the goods being sold at a sacrifice. All their 
catalogues, discount sheets, &c., were destroyed. The 
tirm will therefore be glad to receive copies of cata- 
logues and other printed matter relating to general 
Hardware, as well as quotations on the same. 


_ 
——_—— 


MASSACHUSETTS TOOL COMPANY. 


ASSACHUSETTS TOOL COMPANY, Greenfield, 
M Mass., under date 24th ult., announce that they 
have purchased the entire mechanical tool business of 
Coftin & Leighton, Syracuse, N. Y., including machinery, 
stock, fixtures, patents and good will. They will shortly 
install the same in their factory at Greenfield and be in 
a position to supply the wants of their friends. They 
request that all orders for articles formerly made by 
Coffin & Leighton be sent to them to avoid delay. In 
the near future the company intend issuing a complete 
catalogue showing Tempered Steel Rules, Protractors, 
Surface Gauges, Micrometers and various other instru- 
ments of precision of a similar character. 
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STANDARD PAINT COMPANY’S PAN-AMERI- 
CAN EXHIBIT. 


The products of the Standard Paint Company, 100 
William street, New York, were displayed in their own 
special building, named the P & B Building, which was 
located near the Canadian Building. This structure was 
used by the company at the Paris Exposition, and 
brought from there to Buffalo. It was designed pri- 
marily to show the practicability of using Ruberoid 
roofing for siding, ceiling and floors, being constructed 
entirely of this roofing, inside and outside. This ma- 
terial, while water proof, can be easily painted in any 
color, thus being capable of a great variety of decora- 
tion, as shown by the attractive scheme of coloring 
adopted for this building. The exhibit in the building 
comprised specimens of the P & B Paints, Electrical 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Rh. E. Dietz Company, Greenwich and Laight streets, 
New York: Catalogue showing their line of Dietz Tubu- 
lar Lanterns, Street Lamps, Driving Lamps, Automo- 
bile Lamps, Bicycle Lamps, Locomotive Head Lights, 
Commercial, Railroad, and other Lanterns. 


REMINGTON AUTOMOBILE & Motor Company, Utica, 
N. Y.: Catalogue of the Remington Standard Automo- 
biles, Launches, Motors, Caburetters, Mufflers, &e. 


BEALL SHOVEL COMPANY and BEALL Bros., Alton, 
Ill.: Circular giving an illustration of their combined 
Shovel and Mining Tool plants, which occupy one and a 
half blocks. 


MILLER Lock Company, Philadelphia: Catalogue No. 
16, illustrating their line of Locks, Padlocks, &e. A new 





~—— 





Standard Paint Company’s Pan-American Evchibit. 


Compound, Armature Varnish and Building and Insulat- 
ing Paper. An interesting collection of medals received 
from expositions all over the world was shown. 


_—_ 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


HE next annual meeting of the Wisconsin Retail 
Hardware Association will be held in Milwaukee 
on the first Wednesday and Thursday of February, 
1902. C. A. Peck, Berlin, the efficient secretary of the 
association, advises us that the association is actively 
prosecuting its work for the betterment of trade condi- 
tions. With very few exceptions the members are pay- 
ing up their dues, and a keen interest in the association 
work is manifested. The organization is stronger than 
ever before, and the next meeting will, it is hoped, show 
a substantial growth during the past year. 


inn, 
—_—— 








The Buffalo Enquirer of the 29th ult. contains an il- 
lustration of the handsome four-story Iron and Steel 
warehouse which Weed & Co. of that city have opened 
at 145 and 147 Swan street. The warehouse is a capa- 
cious one and has a floor area of 40,000 square feet. 


Padlock shown is the Protector, Jr., which is made in 
five sizes. 

H. W. Jouns Mra. Company, 100 William street, New 
York: Pamphlet describing their Asbestos Fire Felt 
Coverings for steam pipes, boilers, &c. 

Boston WoveN Hose & RUBBER COMPANY, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Catalogue of Marine Rubber Goods, 
comprising Fire Hose, Suction Hose, Steam Hose, Wash 
Deck and Ash Sprinkling Hose, Hose Pipes, Couplings 
and Strainers, Packings, Gaskets, «ce. 

Witcox Mre. Company, Aurora, IIL: 
calling attention to their Velox Grindstone. 


Large poster 


JOHN CHATILLON & Sons, 85-89 Cliff street, New 
York: Illustrated circular of Spring Scales for use by 
wholesale provision dealers, made with both round and 
square pans, on the inner side of which is a fac-simile 10- 
inch dial for the 150-pound scale, the pointer of which 
makes three revolutions, the dial itself registering 50 
pounds by % pounds. 


a 

E. A. Henry has disposed of his interests in the 
Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Company, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, and resigned as president. 
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SHOW WINDOW DISPLAY. 


The trade are invited to contribule information in regard 
to methods which have proved satisfactory, with descriptions 
of attractive displays. Inquiries also are solicited, to which 
careful attention will be given. 


HARDWARE STORE WINDOW DISPLAY. 


BY B. W. HAVERFIELD. 

Window display and local advertising should go hand 
in hand. If a display is made of any particular goods, 
the local advertising should refer to the goods being 
shown and attention called to the display in the win- 
dows. Ofttimes a person will be led to visit a store from 
reading an advertisement if he knows he will see an 
attractive exhibition of the goods. In the advertise- 
ments a detailed description of the goods may be given, 
and the displays in the windows should correspond in 
every way with the description. If a display is espe- 
cially attractive attention may be called to the fact in 
the advertisements, and the one be made to assist the 
other to benefit the merchant. 

Windows are the best mediums at the command of 
a merchant. One good display in the window is better, 
even if it should stand for a month, than a display ad- 
vertisement for the same length of time in the average 
weekly paper. 

THE COMMON MISTAKE, 

The most common mistake of Hardware dealers in 
arranging windows is that they do not arrange them at 
all. The goods to be shown should not merely be set in 
the window haphazard. It should always be the aim 
of the artist to show an idea of design and tasteful ar- 
rangement which is indicative of the methods of the in- 
terior. That is, a tastefully arranged window from the 
outside will draw trade into the store which otherwise 
would not be attracted by slovenly arrangement of the 
windows. It is possible in nearly all lines to have some 
one prominent piece for a center piece, and all the space 
should be utilized—walls, floor and rear—but not in a 
crowded manner. Small stocks can generally be placed 
upon shelves and brackets, which may be draped or 
‘covered in goods, &c. 

POSITIVE ADVANTAGES. 

In nearly all cases, and with nearly all stocks in a 
Hardware store, a greater increase of sales can be traced 
to window exhibits than to any other cause. Attractive 
displays of any class of goods is half the battle of sell- 
ing them, and a proof of this is found by an experi- 
mental Cutlery window. Make an attractive window of 
Cutlery and price one article—any particular Knife— 
and watch the sales for a week. The window will at- 
tract the eye of the passers and the one price will do the 
selling, which is good evidence of the efficacy of neat 
windows. 

There are many advantages in attractive show win- 
dows. A neat display in any line is proof positive to 
the average buyer and pedestrian that on the inside are 
also to be found other beautiful displays and attractive 
goods. 

FIXTURES, ETC. 

Any window artist with half an eye for unique and 
attractive arrangement will recognize the desirability 
of fixtures, shelving, &c., and if he can boast ever so 
little originality he will design them to his liking as the 
necessity and class of goods to be shown demands. 

Mechanical appliances in show windows, while add- 
ing very greatly to the attractiveness of some displays, 
are matters depending entirely on the time, the origi- 
nality of the artist, the size and capacity of the win- 
dows, the amount of capital for expenditure at his 
command and the class of goods to be shown. 

LIGHTING THE WINDOW. 

The subject of lighting a show window is one of very 
great importance. Where electricity may be used the 
problem is an easy one. But it is very difficult to light 
properly with gas or kerosene. Electric incandescent 


lights can be placed in many ways and places without 
danger of combustion, but the other lights have to be 
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However, the one 


so arranged as to provide for safety. 
great principle to be observed is that all lights should 
reflect upon the interior of a window only and not in the 


eyes of a pedestrian. They should show down from the 
top of a window, and be placed on the inside front next 
to the glass or ceiling. Reflectors when used should be 
round ones, throwing equal rays in all directions, &c. 
Lights in other positions depend on the circumstances 
of effects desired and stocks shown. 

PRICING GOODS 

Prices on goods in windows depend upon what the 
competitor is doing. If your competition is inclined to 
cut prices, your prices if shown tell what you are doing 
and what you intend to do. Where circumstances will 
permit it is desirable to name prices, as it saves time 
and trouble to the buyer and is generally more effective 
in selling; for a customer will invariably figure out in 
his own mind when inspecting an article whether it is 
cheap or otherwise, and if the price seems a fair one he 
will be tempted to go inside for a further inspection of 
the goods. However, it is a question depending on the 
local business conditions. If a price is not a fair one 
it is best not to name it. The sale in such cases should 
be left to the efficiency of a good salesman. A pros- 
pective buyer will generally remember a price and for- 
get the style or quality on coming inside and asking to 
see most articles, and for that reason it is very desirable 
to name prices in show windows when conditions will 
permit. 

BACKGROUNDS. 

Backgrounds for windows, walls, sides, &c., depend 
entirely upon the stocks to be shown and the circum- 
stances of light and situation. As a general suggestion 
we would say for Cutlery, polished articles, &c., dark 
blues, bright greens and royal purples are very effective 
by way of contrast. For House Furnishing Goods, 
Water Coolers, Refrigerators, Freezers, &c., where one 
has a variety of colors in one assortment, light green or 
light blue is preferable for harmonious blending. For 
Japanned Goods, Coal Hods, Coal Vases, Enameled 
Wares, &¢c., white should be chosen. For Builders’ 
Hardware, Bronzed or Brass Goods, Door Locks, &c., 
black or any dark color is more suitable. These goods 
can be secured at any dry goods store for a small con- 
sideration, and may be put upon the walls in pleats, 
plain or puckered or gathered to suit the individual 
taste of the artist making the display. 


ONE AT A TIME, 

The most effective story in a window is that telling 
of one thing at a time. There should be no attempt at 
too great a variety. One should not try to show all the 
goods in stock in one display. Treat one subject at a 
time and change the windows often if you have a great 
deal to show. If it is Cutlery, show nothing but Cut- 
lery, and try to show all the different styles rather than 
all the goods in stock. If it is House Furnishing Goods, 
one may indulge in somewhat more variety, but even 
then the goods should be classified. 


GOODS YIELDING BEST RETURNS 

The kinds of goods yielding best returns in window 
displays depend entirely upon the location and class 
of trade being catered to by the merchant. Obviously 
a merchant will get little returns from a display of 
Farming Implements shown upon a street largely trav- 
eled by city shoppers after Household Hardware. And 
a display of Builders’ Hardware would yield poor re- 
turns if not seen by a class of tradesmen and working 
people. A merchant can soon determine which line is 
most profitable for window advertising. Neat window 
displays are always effective. The goods depend entire- 
ly upon the location of a store, the class of people who 
frequent the street and the season. 


FREQUENCY OF CHANGING DISPLAY. 

It is well to leave a pretty display in the window as 
long as it attracts, unless the conditions of weather and 
other circumstances require a change. Generally it is 
better to change often. The pedestrian will not be in- 
terested in the same thing day after day in passing your 
store, although there is a certain amount of new travel 











by your windows every day. The frequency of chang- 
ing a display depends upon conditions and circum- 
stances. All localities are not alike in these, and a win- 
dow which would continue to draw attention in one 
town will soon wear out in another. 


SUCCESSFUL DISPLAYS. 


Below are given brief descriptions of a number of 
windows trimmed by the writer, which have been suc- 
cessful, and have attracted their share of attention and 
favorable comment. 


HOLIWAY CUTLERY DISPLAY. 
While this, as shown in Fig. 1, was a comparatively 
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The colors used in this window were white for the 
columns and frames around the display cards. Purple 
was used for trimming. All display cards were cov- 
ered with dark green cloth. On the rear of the front 
arch were 15 blue electric lamps, so placed as not to 
be seen from sidewalk. They produced a good effect on 
the appearance of the goods in this display at night. The 
bright blades of steel, reflecting the blue rays of light, 
gave the goods the appearance of a royal blue temper, 
so much in vogue to-day. 


CUTLERY DISPLAY. 
This display, illustrated in Fig. 4, consisted of five 
oval and one circular display cards, set in a frame work, 


upon a series of steps upon which the display cards were- 


























Fig. 1.—Holiday Cutiery Display. 


plain display, it certainly showed up the goods to good 
advantage, and was a big trade winner. It did the 
business. Fig. 2 is an elevation of the front frame 
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Fiy. 2.—Front Frame Work for Holiday Cutlery Display. 


work, which was made of boards. The arrangement of 
the steps and the display boards in the back of the win- 
dow are illustrated in Fig. 3. 





used. The photograph shows very plainly the design 
of front arch work, and takes away the plainness and 
vacant look the window would have without it. The 
































Fiy. 3.—Arrangement of Steps, and Display Boards in the Rear. 


colors used in this display were white on front arch, 
border of bright red, background of sign of sky blue. 


The purple letters were cut from cardboard. The- 
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square frame work was sky blue, all display cards royal is used in applying the same, with the exception of the 
purple. Almost every piece of goods in this display was stone steps and the work which represented stone 
marked with plain price cards and the window was a around the fountain, which were made of Washita and 
decided trade winner. other Carpenters’ Stenes. The spindle work on the bal- 

(To be continued.) cony, as Well as the fence at the rear of the fountain, 
were made up from Brushes of various sizes. 


A PAINT DISPLAY. a 


Ready Mixed Paints are generally considered hard Bohart-Morris llardware Company, Harrison, Ark., 
subjects with which to make pleasing window displays. wholesalers and retailers of Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
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Fig. 4.—Cutlery Display. 


but Burhans & Black Company, Syracuse, N. Y., have ware, Stoves, Tinware, Buggies, Wagons, &c., have re- 
succeeded in producing a most attractive window with cently completed a new building. It is of pressed brick, 
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1 Paint Display. 


them, as is shown in the accompanying illustration. As two stories high, and 25 feet wide by 100 feet long. The 
will be seen, this display was made wholly of cans of store is referred to as one of the most attractive in the 
Paint of various sizes, together with the material that State. 

















THE S. M. HOWES COMPANY. 


HE S. M. HOWES COMPANY, 40-46 Union Street, 
Boston, Mass., have issued an illustrated catalogue 
and price-list of Fire Place Goods, made of brass, 
wrought iron and cast iron. The line includes Portable 
Grates, Andirons, Fire Sets, Fenders, Brass Coal Hods 
and Jamb Hooks, Folding Screens, Spark Guards, Hand 
Bellows, Hearth BrusLes, Wood Baskets, Gas Logs, Fire 
Place Dampers, Ash Pit Doors and Dumps, Boiler 
Doors, Grates, &c. 


_ 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 
Pflueger’s Fishing Reels. 





The Enterprise Mfg. Company, Akron, Ohio, for 
many years makers of fishing tackle, have recently be 
gun the manufacture of a large and varied line of fish- 
ing reels. These include popular styles and sizes, in 
brass, nickel, German silver and rubber, suitable for all 
kinds of fishing in either salt or fresh water, including 
trout, bass, salmon, tuna, tarpon, &c. Different sizes of 
reels are made to hold from 40 to 350 yards of line. The 
company being the latest concern to enter this business 
advise us that they have made every endeavor to im- 
prove on the older styles of reels, and have, it is re- 
marked, in many cases not only increased the size of 
the reel in the same class, but have added to the decora- 
tion of it, besides strengthening the weak parts, such as 
the crank, gears, bearings, &c. It is explained that the 
system in the factory is such that no reel passes into 
stock without first going through a rigid examination, 
and that when passed each one runs perfectly. The fac- 
tory, it is stated, has a full equipment of the latest and 
most improved tools and machinery for the manufacture 
of reels, and is in charge of a man who has had over 30 
years’ practical experience in this line. articular 
pains is taken with the finishing, plating, polishing, &c., 
of the goods. 


Gast’s Asbestos Air Cell Coverings. 


I’. J. Gast, 26 Cortlandt street, New York, is the man 
ufacturer of Gast’s asbestos air cell covering for hot air 
furnace pipes, furnaces. steam pipes, boilers, &c. One 
form of this material is put up in rolls of 250 square feet, 
it being 36 incbes wide and \% inch thick. It consists of 
two thicknesses of sheet asbestos, one of which is plain 
or flat and the other corrugated, the two being cemented 
together to make a single sheet. When covering fur- 
nace pipes, for instance, it is wrapped around the pipe 
twice and fastened with iron or brass bands % inch wide 
furnished for the purpose, or plain wire can be used. 
The same material is used on steam pipes. Another 
regular form of this material is made in sections 3 feet 
long by the manufacturer for 18 sizes of pipe, having a 
range of from 4 to 12 inch diameters. He also furnishes 
molded fittings for elbows of various angles, tees, valves 
and crosses. It can likewise be made for pipes up to 24 
inches diameter. Still another form is in the shape of 
blocks or boards for covering boilers, 6 inches wide and 
36 inches long, or in boards 36 x 36 inches square. The 
thicknesses vary according to nature of the use for which 
it is intended. 


—_—— 


The Columbia Lock Nut. 





The accompanying illustrations represent a lock nut 
offered by the Columbia Lock Nut Company, 489 Fifth 
avenue, New York City. As shown in Fig. 1 the nut 
consists of an inner and an outer shell, which when as- 
Ssembled are a unit. The inner nut, Fig. 2, which is 
threaded to receive the bolt, is slotted throughout its 
length and is tapped from above downward to fit and 
correspond with the taper of the outer shell or binding 
hut. Top and bottom views are given in Fig. 3 of the 
inner and outer nuts. The device is referred to as a 
combination of three mechanical powers—although only 
in two parts—the wedge, the screen and the lever. The 
following points of excellence are claimed for the nut 
by the manufacturers: That it is a positive nut which 
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will remain indefinitely where placed: that it automat- 
ically fastens both bolt and nut absolutely; that it is a 
binding lock nut of immense power because the greater 
the strain the firmer the grip; that it does not injure the 
bolt and will never slack back or work loose; that it will 
straighten the threads of an abused bolt, thus avoiding 





rig. 1.—The Columbia Lock Nut on Bolt. 


the necessity of recutting the threads; that it does not 
require exact size or taper bolt threads, as it readily re- 
ceives full or scant diameter bolts; that no springs, 
washers, jam nuts, dogs, pawls, slots, pins or extra de- 
vices are necessary; that it is more effective than double 
nuts and stronger than rivets: that it will last a life 
time and can never injure itself: that it can be placed in 








Inner Section. Outer Section. 


Fig. 2.—The Columbia Lock Nut. 


any position, and can at any time be removed without 
injuring the bolt or without any special tools; that it 
never diminishes its grip in expansion and contraction 
of metals, and that it is of universal application. It is 
recommended by the makers as effective on locomotives, 
pitmans, wrists, king bolts, rail joints, fish plates, pis- 
ton rods, cylinder heads, steam pumps, air compressors 
and all kinds of machinery. It is also intended for use 





Top View. 


Bottom View. 
Fig. 3.—The Columbia Lock Nut. 


on axles, automobiles, carriages, wagons, railroad cars 
and other vehicles. The nuts are furnished plain, semi- 
finished and finished, for bolts from % inch to 4 inches 
in diameter. The nut has been patented in the United 
States and all the principal countries of the world. 


—$ $a 


N. Jacobi Hardware Company, Wilmington, N. C., 
have recently enlarged their quarters and now occupy 
two storerooms and two warehouses, the whole aggre- 
gating more than 14,000 square feet of floor area. The 
business was established in 1856, and employment is 
given to 16 men, three being traveling salesmen, who 
cover North and Sonth Carolina. 
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The Improved Samson Nail Puller. 


Albert E. Rinn, Allentown, Pa., is offering the nail 
puller shown herewith. The rammer and standard are 
made of malleable iron to avoid breakage. The forg- 
ings are of steel and the jaws are suitably tempered. 
All parts are interchangeable. There is a handle near 
the base of the puller by which it is held in place by the 
operator’s left hand. The base is also provided with an 
offset or standard to prevent the crushing or breaking 
of thin covers. The maker remarks that the puller does 
not pinch or bruise the operator’s fingers, that it saves 
cases and light boxes, that nails, when pulled, must 




















The Improved Samson Nail Puller. 


come straight, and that by the strength and positive 
leverage the puller will pull nails that are usually diffi- 
cult, including spikes, cemented nails, staples, &c. The 
device is patented in the United States, Germany and 
England. 
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Screen Doors for 1902. 





The Porter Screen Mfg. Company, Burlington, Vt., 
are putting on the market, for the coming season, the 
new screen doors shown herewith. These do not consti- 
tute the company’s entire line, but are specimens of a 
few of the various grades made by them. The door 
shown in Fig. 1 is referred to as neat and simple in de- 
sign. The ornamentation consists merely in the em- 
bossing of the center rails, the use of spindles between 
the rails and the general construction of the door in 
proper proportion. It is finished with one coat of var- 
nish, and is sold at a moderate price. In Fig. 2 is 
shown a door, which, it is remarked, is different from 
anything offered to the trade. The edges and corners of 
the upper panel are chamfered and rounded, the top 
and center rails are curved, and the lower panel is 
strengthened and ornamented by two columns of spin- 
dles supporting an arch of spindles which follows the 
curve of the middle rail. The bottom rail is 10 inches 
wide, or 4 inches wider, it is remarked, than rails to 
screen doors are ordinarily made. The wire cloth is 
covered by raised molding. The door shown in Fig. 3 is 
1% inches thick, and is alluded to as neat, plain in de- 
sign, but rich in workmanship and finish. What is re- 
ferred to as the company’s best door is illustrated in 
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Fig. 4. They state that they have not spared any pains 
to make this door both handsome in design and as gox 
as possible. It is made of the best Northern pine. At 
ter the frame is assembled the entire door is run throug 
a sanding machine and nicely smoothed and polishe 
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Fig. 1.—Screen Door No. 200. Fig. 2.—Screen Door No. 604 
The makers state that every joint is perfect, and that 
the door receives what they would call a piano finish. 
The solid panel gives strength to the door. The decora- 
tion of the door consists of genuine carvings, not em 
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Fig. 3.—Screen Door No. 810. 


bossings, and of open twist spindles. This is a new va- 
riety of spindle which, it is pointed out, has only beeD 
used in the past in furniture work of exceptional qual- 
ity. The carvings of the door are connected by rope 





Fig. 4.—Screen Door No. >! 4. 
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twist moldings and spindles, and the carvings are pro- 
tected by a raised water table. These doors are packed 
one-sixth of a dozen assorted sizes in a crate. The 
loor, it is claimed, is a better one than it has been cus- 
tomary for the retailer to handle, although there has al- 
ways been a demand for a better screen door than the 
usual make. For this reason the company are offering 
the door put up in such quantities that every retailer 
may put in a fair assortment. 


Stearns’ New Adjustable Hollow Auger No. 33. 


The accompanying cut represents a hollow auger of- 
fered by E. C. Stearns & Co., Syrucuse, N. Y. The auger 
combines the desirable features of the company’s No. 3 
hollow auger, together with other improvements. Most 
prominent among the new features is the patented ad- 
justment of the knife. The knife is slotted to receive 
a knurled head screw especially designed with a collar ta 
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Stearns’ New Adjustable Hollow Auger No, 33. 


fit in the slot of the knife, and which adjusts the knife to 
any desired size of cut. It does away with the use of a 
screw driver and hammer in adjusting the knife. The 
screw turns easily between the thumb and forefinger, 
and is held by the collar so that the knife cannot work 
out of position. ‘the auger cuts any size tenon, from 4 
to 14% inch. The pivoted jaws are provided with a 
graduated scale by which the size of the tenon is regu- 
lated. The reqnired length of tenon is secured by a 
movable stop operated on a graduated scale, with rulings 
in sixteenths. The auger is furnished in lustrous black 
and red enamel baked on. All bright parts are pol- 
ished and heavily nickel plated. The augers are packed 
one-sixth dozen in a box. 


iin, 
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: The Ideal Sap Spouts. 





Charles Millar & Son Company, Utica, N. Y., are of- 

fering the sap spouts herewith shown, in open and 

s closed top. They are made in one piece from the best 
malleable iron, tinned. Each kind is made to fit a hole 
bored with a \-inch bit. The hook is combined with the 
spout, and the fluted or corrugated end is designed to 
admit the sap from all points. The spouts are made extra 
long so that all of the sap will drop into the bucket, and 
f necessary two spouts can be used with one bucket. 
A- Among the points of excellence claimed for the spouts 
are the following: That they will not break, that they 
re not liable to clog, that they will thaw out quickly 
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when slightly frozen, that they will obtain a compara- 
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tively large quantity of sap from a tree, that they will 
not injure trees and that they will not drop out or loosen 








Open. 





Closed. 


The [deal Sap Spout. 


by frost. Both kinds are referred to as being handsome- 
ly finished, and are packed in pasteboard boxes contain- 
ing 250 spouts in all of either kind. 

— oor 


The Heller Screw Case No. 1761. 


The accompanying cut represents a new screen case 
put on the market by W. C. Heller & Co., Montclair, N. 
J. The case contains 60 steel dust proof drawers, ar- 
ranged with divisions to contain 108 different size 
screens. It is explained that screens kept in this case 
will not rust or tarnish as the case has a steel back and 
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The Heller Screw Case No. 1761. 


drawers, and that the drawers being dust proof will 
keep the contents in the same condition as if they were 
in the original packages. The case is well made in white 
wood, stained any color or solid oak exposure. Each 
drawer is fitted with a strong-pull and card clip. The 
case takes little space, it is remarked, being 28 inches 
wide, 11 inches deep and 41 inches high. 
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The C Framed Jig Saw. 


The Hawkins Mfg. Company, 591 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston, Mass., are manufacturing the C framed jig saw 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. Fig. 1 shows 
the saw with a base for floor use, and Fig. 2 shows the 
saw bolted to a post or wall. The latter style is also 
made with feet underneath for screwing to a bench. 
This saw is not intended for coarse and heavy work, but 
will saw up to 214 inches thick and 16 x 24 inch swing in 





Fig. 1.—Floor Saw, 18-Inch Swing. 


a neat and satisfactory manner. It is stated that fine 
scroll sawing and inlaid work can be done with it to ad- 
rantage. The floor saw shown in Fig. 1 is especially de- 
signed with change of speed for metal sawing as well as 
for wood. Any metal softer than the saw blade, it is 
stated, can rapidly be sawed, and it will run quietly and 
without vibration. The table can be tilted in either di- 
rection as far as 30 degrees. A blower is hidden in the 
frame where it is not liable to accident, and wind is con- 
ducted through a brass tube to the saw table. The saw 





Fig. 2.—Saw Bolted to Post or Wall. 


blades are held by hardened steel clamps and any ten- 
sion can be given the saw by a quick action spring at- 
tached to the top of the frame. A pressure foot is pro- 
vided for holding down the work when necessary. The 
belt is shifted by the foot. The manufacturers refer to 
the small amount of space the saw occupies and point 
to this fact with its low cost as making it a desirable 
machine especially for small pattern shops or private 
work. 


——— 


The Board of Trade of Monroe, La., have issued a cir- 
cular in the interest of that city, pointing out the induce- 
ments which it offers to manufacturers and others. Nu- 
merous illustrations are given of its public buildings, 
manufacturing plants, residences, &c. Among the busi- 
ness houses of which views are given is the large estab- 
lishment of the Monroe Hardware Company. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


Special G 


of the symbol @. 


REVISED NOVEMBER 4, 

General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goo1s 
_that 18, those which are made by more than one manufact- 
arer, are printed in Italics, and the prices named, unless other- 
wise stated. represent those current in the market as obtain 
able by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether from manu- 
facturers or jobbers. Very small orders and broken pack 
ages often command higher prices, while lower prices are 
frequently given to larger buyers. 
Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type 
(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 
responsible for their correctness. 
the prices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable 
by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 

Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 
Thus 3314@831;4&10% signifies that the 
price of the goods in question ranges from 3344 per cent. dis- 


They usually represent 





count to 8344 and 10 per cent discount. 


1901. 


Cut Prices.—In the present condition of the market there is 
a good deal of cutting of wrices hy the jobbing trade, whose 
quotations are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 
Iron AGE INDEX SUPPLEMENT (April 4, 1901), which gives a 
classified list of the products of onr advertisers and thus 
serves as &@ DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “ Standard Hardware 
Lists ’’ has been issued and contains the list geen of many 


leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


ware Merchants. 
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Aajusters Blind— 
Domestic, # dos. $3.00. ...38144@3344%1 0% 


Window Stop— 


Patent. ....... seeeeeeene ces 
srentn’s Perfection.........-.+... 


anmmuaiihan-te om. Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 

nips ape entanane 
Je Anvils........ mnazses -8 > THO 7Ne 


++ 25&5% 


Eag 
dden, Wro ooe e VGY 
pa liee oe brand, io Wroug ght. vad ~ 
Armand Pe, Woounes ensxnasie 
imported— 
Peter Wright’s.. eveeeesDG@OME 
Anvil, Vie ond Drill— 
Millers Falls Co, $18.00............... 20% 


Apple Parers—See Parers, 
Appie, &t 
Aprons, Blacksmiths'— 


Hull Bros, U0.: 
Lots Of 1 GUS. .cecccceeserecceeeeees ses 20% 
BmaOr LOGS, so. scccesscccccessesess+.BU6 
Lots of UNNI 5c: caddiubanetenecssocoel 


Augers and Bits— 


Com, Double Spur......... 70@7 ik 10% 
Boring Machine Augers,........... 
60210810@ 104k 10% 

Car Bits, 12-in, Wist, .... GU G@60x LuB 
—_—— Pattern 

Auger Bits.... woes LOL10L5@508 
perd’s Auger and Car © __ ee ene 
Forstner P me Anes Bits héeeeels dseabe 
c. E. Jenni 


No. a eda list. ...40% 
No. . K. eengmnee tae 5 8 


Mayhew’s - Seneqepapee eceecesccces 

Pugh’s Black...........--+« OO0s ceteses S08 
h’s pao Pattern... ...: o+02-30% 

Snell's Auger Bits............ 60% 





—— Jame 5 
Bit Stock Drilis— 
Standard List... .s00....+-G5Q65R5% 


Expansive Bits— 
Olark’s small, $15; large, $26 .... a 
Lavigne’s Clark’s ~—., ae ps 

doz., 226; + ey as... 
. E. Jennings & 
‘8 


Gimliet Bits—_ 
Common Double Cut..gro. $2.25@?.75 


German Pattern......g70. $3.25@4.50 


Holiow Augers— 
Beaney Pattern, per doz, $11. rt 60 


New 1 Patent.. 
Universal.... 


ae “gate 
C.E. Jennings &'Co. 


L'Hommeaieu’s ..... cocccccccees LS lLOS 
WRU abhor nekss Kadunieenananee 4 
awit Hafts, See Hafts, Awi. 
py, Avis: 


Handled,.......0.+.970. $2.75 3.10 
Un handled, Shouldered. Gestion 


Unhandled, Pateni.....gro. 66 708 
Py iwls: 
unhandled, Patent....gro. 31@34c 


( nha ndled, Shouldered.gro.6&@70e 
Scratch Asjls: 
Handled, Common..gro. $3.50@ 4.0 
He ind'ed, Socket..gro, $11. 50@ 12. rsh 
Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Sete, Awl and Tool. 


Axes 
ae Quality, best brands. $5.50@ 5.75 
First Quality, other brands$65.25@5.50 
vers’ Speciaa Brands: 


10d Qudlityec.ceccess + th, 5 
Beat Olite ... 2.0005 B5.00QS 25 
Cheap, Haxdled Ares, ,....$5.50@5.75 


&rveled. add #5c doz. 
Axle Grease—See Grease, Arie. 





Axle 


~& 


Fron or Steel. 
Osaneeke Loose Collar.... t@5e | é 
Concord. ae Collar... ..434@5' C | 2 
No. 1 Commo . 344@3%e |S 
No.1 6 Com. Moss Style. 34@4 e\s 
No. 2. Solid Collar......-44@'4" 2 
N08. 11 £0 Lh.eee.... 0s. TOQWE104 | B 
Nos. 15 to 18...++ 2.2. IBD BEIT | S 
pa eae 75@754108 | Ti 


Boxes, Axle 

Common and Concord, we turned... 

D> 44 Dhixe 

Common and Concord, dae Seg 

lb. 4 Y@5e 

Half sweens. ee tieccdgaicces dle SOOO 
Ralances— 

Caldwell n new list.. 

Puilman’s ........ ee 


Sprin 
Spring Balances .  k10@5 1B 1085% 


s800 eeecsccceseeses5 0S 
60% 





— mi’ 8: . 
acht Sug. Balances. .......... - Ona 
SuralgntSatences. er cecccececes 
eT ee nig 
at iGcnrisadusydestsenacdcn 
Pewuze.... 


gerd Wiro—See” Wire, Barb. 
Steel Ne ubare. 10 to40 Ib., mr e.. 


F4@Sc 
Beams, Scale— 
€ Beams, + ene » 12, °82. hod 108 
Chattllion’s ON We: Reacecsenees Sees etaheest 
Chattillon’s No, "ae vateebpaine tightens aon 
Beaters— Egg— 
Staundar. Co 


No. 5 Steel Handle Dover. # gro. $6.50 
No. 10 Cast Handle D »ver..# gro. 98.00 
No. 10 St- et Handle Dover. @ co $35 vu 
Nu. 15 Extra Heavy Sieel Haadie, 


a... Lacie $15.00 
Rival, DEM...-oe- ecccces Blu. 
Taplin Mtg e a 
o. 50 Sinall Oi tae; ee if 50 
No. 100 Regular Family size... 
No. 102 Regular Family size tinned. 


).50 
No. 150 Large family size......., 15.0u 
No, 154 Large Family size, tinne: 


17.0 
on’s, Standard size,........ # doz. $1.75 
Wonder —- > * & CO.)....ccc00 # gro. 2. 23 
Bello 

Blackemttn standard List.70@70&10% 
C. E. Jennings & Co.. Biackaunith. — 
C. E. Jennings & Co., Hand .......... 334% 
Stnoicomtthe.: 
Inch.. 39 32 8h 36 38 40 
Eac. $3.50 3.75 4.25 4.80 5,35 6.15 
Extra Length: 
Each.$4.00 4.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50 


ge i 


Inch.. 9 10 12 th 
TRON «i 18 1.05 §.50 9-60 18-00 1h 
Hand 
Inch... 7 9 10 12 | 
Inch e Orb 25 6-50 600 


& 3 
Net Prices. 


5.7 6.75 | 
Cow— 
seeeeeee TILIQISE1N% 


Regular Short Lap ........60@60@5% 

rere - 608 10@ 654 10% 

Light Standarud..........+... + 65 Q704% 

Cotton— 

Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H. Co.: 
i RE 60&10% 
Durable Bran4.. 4 » *semnae 704 
Bench Stops—SeeStons. Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 

Tire— 
a River Tire Benders and Cee. 


Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upeutiess. 


0@50% 
Bicycle Goods— 
Jobn 8S. Leng’s Son’s 1899 list : 


0 Re Sevecevsscesoeese scceeses 50% 
i) oe Remmaweneoed Svcedvecnessa 50% 
Spokes..... eccceccece 000 cocceccececces 50% 
Bi “6. suqueueasoecsese +0000080% 


awit te. Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
Augers and Bits. 


Bit Holders—sSee Holders. 

Blind Adjusters—See Ad- 

justers, Blind, 

Blind Fasteners -—See Faz- 

teners, Blind, 

Blind Staples—See Staples, 

Blind, 

Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden.. - 208 10@ 70% 
Cleveiaad 5 teel............... 60&109704 
Ford’s Star Brand Self txbieating 
Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Benes. 


5v. 
Leave Patent Automatic Lock and 


EE hanna nbbtp neds onnveesstéstagaes 30% 
sg tes A Novelty, Mal. Iron...... 50108 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards ‘Ssove— 
Zinc, Crystal - LO&10@..% 
Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine &c.— 
Common, list Jan. 30, °95..65&2}4@. .# 
Norway Iron, $3.00, list On. 7, "3h.. 


seine 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list May 24, °99.. 


80% 
Bolt Ends. list Jan. 30,°95.. . 
Machine, list Oct,1,°99..... 7 Py ae 
Machine with C. & T. Nuts. : 
s5kTH@. a 

Notre—The rapid advances in manu- 
Jacturers’ prices enable the jobbers to cut 
prices freely. 
Door and Shutter— 

Cast Jron Barrel, Round Brass 





reeeececceser see OE1NS 
ecvccerees ecesccssccccoees: coe TEL « 


D 
OE on cttdsedeves dees: cece : Ase 
marten 2026, - Cedecccecese 
nome, B.S Mfg. Co.’s.. 
Lever and Sen ees 8. U@A¢V&105 | 
Yankee Gong.. ° grrsceeereees sere SOR 


Hand- ' 
Hand Bells, Polixhed......60&5@6634% 
LS SO 55Q@5i5k1U6 
Nickel Plated...... ee eeee e SIQ@S IE10% 
Swiss . secececsees cece HIDO0E 4s 
Silver (Ciao S344@ 3314& lus 
Miscellaneous— 
Bel Ib. 2@24c 
Steel Alloy Church and on eounl 
£10 
National Bell Foundry vataeed 
ss Cast Steel C Church and School 


& 10k 5c 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mtg. Co. — Tair 70% 
Belt ting” F Rubbe 
Agrieuttural ( Low Grade). 26e1 
Commo Standard,.......75@75&104 
Standard ....ccccceceseses. @I0E1I% 
TERE Gcecccce cccccccccess « CORI 
High Grade...-.- 0 BL 19@: OB1OR SS 






eee Stitched, l~™perial..... * ae 
Eh wtctgssateccnscosddn ééeece sail 4 
SE ciiamuteiiattinnscesesnaitied sass | 


¢ 
Extra Heavy, Short Lap. ..0#10@60% 





ae BSR10; | 


Knob: 
1 eer s- - fork 2 
Per doz...$0.26 .80 .89 A? .65 
Cast Iron Spring Foot: 
—_ ar eeeece 8 10 
SP _G0B....+c000 $1.00 1.25 1.75 
| cast tren cam che  Japanned: 
¢|  Inch.....0- on 10 
DF eae $0.7 Fy 05 1.30 
| Cast 7 ron Shutter, Briss K nobs: 
Inch... cocccceseee 0 
Per d0B.....++0- $0.57 £0 1.00 
Wrought mare Brass K * aaael 
TGR. «c0++02 6 8 
Per doz... .$0. mn 50 61 -70 «1,88 
Wrought Barrel . 70210@ 755% 
Wrought “ Bronzed. LOLS @50k 10% 


Wrought Flush, B. K..5ud:10@60d 10% 
Wrought Shutter... 40108 10@6085%4 
Wrought Square Neck......50@50&10% 
Wrought Sunk,.......005. 50@é ae 
Ives’ Patent Door......... Renacynid toed 
Stove and Plow— 

POD cnceagsastnten eg sehsia -6085@..% 
eR cewie vicudiar; te eeereseccesel) BS 


Common. .......0s0s tne eeesd sieve ae 
‘| lf eee 8 0305: . 
Americar Screw Company: 
Norwa Phila.. list ¢ . 16, "34. wer 
hila., list Oet. 1 Bhevseen 8 
Bay State, list Dec. 28, so ccccescee jee 
Franklin Moore Co. 
Norway Phila, list Oct. 16 "B84. .82G¢ 
peal hila., list Oct. ud 





eccscces 85% 
e, list Dec. 28,'99......... .. 77345 

ster Bolt & utc Company 

yA list Dee, 28, ” arose 
Keystone Phila. list Oct. ’84.. 85% 
Norway Phila, list Oct. ’84....... 6h 


L 





Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: P 
eorece ° 1% 
Per duz.. $1.30 3.00 5.75 7295 
5 ae 24 % 
. $8 65 11.50 


Raterprne | Mfg. Co ;, No. 1, $1.25; No. 
65; No. 8. $2. 50 each...../.....5 25% 


Boring Machines—‘see Ma- 
chines, Boring. 


~ 
% ~y 


B 
C. E. Jenni cccccccccccces 40% 
oo - — 02., $39... cepa 


Bra Ore leet Braces are sold at net 


Common Ball, American. .$1.15@1 
OS, arr 808 10H 10@608 104 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford s....... 40% 
Fray No. 70 to 20. ost to 123, 207% , 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co. ehdemeasaneedenee 
Mayhew’s Ratchet.................0..0+ 
gy 2 wt Action Hay Patent. S08 
P.,S. & W. Peck’s Patent........... 


60& 10@65&54 

Brackets— 
Wrowoht Steel...... 2000 FERS@7I5L 104 
a =p s Wire Shelf : 
CASES. ....0+60 oe 


| t CASES. .....+05 
uae. - Pre ssed Steel. 
Griffin’s Folding Brackets... 





+20 G14 

Bright Wire Goods—See 
Wire and Wire Goods, 

Brollors— 

Wire Goods CO........cesseeeeeccces PP 


Buckets, ‘Well and Fire— 


pucks, Say ale ‘% gro. $48.00 
slat deieniaa dinate # gro. $36.00 
“Bull re Rings, Buli. 
Butts— Brass— 
Wrought Fist Sept., _ o> HO@L0k54 
Cast Brass, Tienelva, eecccesccce ececece 50% 


Fast Joint, Broad.........50@60d&10% 
Fast Joint, Narrow.. .....£0 10é 
Loose Joint.....0...-.-. 7085 @70410% 


T0086 Pit... .eccccsoee... 2088 70k 10% 
Mayer's Hinges........ oneeae 
Parliament Butts....... 70H5Q@70410¢ 


Table wa Book rh a 7 
and Bae aps...60 porn 
Narrow and Broad...... 8 
Inside Blind...... ros ee 
Loose Pin... ..2..00-+-,,60810% sy 
Loose Pin, Bali and Steeple £8 
Tip gag a 
Sipennek, ‘Ball Tip "Butis.. 60% 
Bronzed Wrt, Nar. and Inside Blind 
Butts..... Sepeuneweses P20QL5R 254 


Cages, 8 Bird— 
G00" 5000, 
3000, 5000, 1100 sertes.......e.cece, 5% 





pes age --. per 1b,.84@he 

Sharp, F evens 5 6 socesd oe ee L@lige 
Perkins’ Blunt Toe............... # DB Sige 
Perkins’ Sharp Toe.............. Pni¢ 


Can See i Openers,Can 
Cans, Milk— 


8 1 a 
Illinois Pattern. $175 2.10 2.25 each 
lowa Pattern... .... 40 2.60 each, 
Buffalo Pattern. |... 2. a) 2.50 exch: 


3 
New York Patt’rn3.00 3.25 3, : 
Baltimore Patt’rn2.50 2.45 810 — 
Cans, Oill— 
Buffalo F ly Of Cans: 


0 gal 
$45.00 60.00 _ 108" gro 
ee 

Elo’ qooceee <8 606 


F.L.. rossessesseeeseeee DOP M87 oe 

GG. Buccoccccccccocces ber M oie 

Muisket...+...scece0++++. DOF M 57Q sie 
Primers— 

Berdan Primers, $1.00..............5% 

- J Caps (Sturtevant Shella) 


All other primers 


Carpet 8 Biretghere- 


-.. .. SLiemae 


-10@ $1.19 
































































































oe.) a 
pee tie) a 
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Guretrt7as— 
Bin UF Tod gld: 
oe a ) -- L0L5@1IOL10% 
sc. Fi, ; OO ei lod ue 
¢2 cal. Rim, "ia Vecece ICS li@1% 
8? cal Rim $2005. 2.0 WOKS@ LAIR 
B. B. Caps. Con.. Ball Swgit.$1 30@1.85 


B. B Cups, Round Ball... $1.1'@1.1) 
Contral Fire — .ccccos oovcem 25@2 &5% 
Pistol and Rifle.. Li5S@1i& lus 


Primed Sells and Bullets... 


LS @15410% 
Rim Fire Sporting.. 


50@0k5E 
Rim tire, Military 1: 5 @1IEB1ICS 





saree 9bse 8400506 <0 70Q@70k 10% 
en snc ssewns nb s0ss0409 75. M75 10% 
Philadelphia... seevee TIMI ION 

“Ty 702.0% 
Boss Anti- Friction... cove +e TUR 


Martin’s Pateut (Phoenix). 
Payson’s Anti-Friction 


° 496 
 WIZLIK lok We 


Standura Hall Bearing............. .. 45% 
Tucker’s Patent, low list.........+.... 80% 
Cattle Leadors— 
See Leaders. Ca'tle. 
Chain, ‘Coll 
American ‘Cou, Cask lots: 

3-36 “4 5- 16 %*% 7-16 % 9-16 
8.00 6.00 5.00 426 hl) 4.00 4.5 
de 7 ae. %& to 1% inch. 
8.85 3.8 3.75 per 100 lb. 


Less than Cask lots add z5c 
German Coil,list July 24,°97. 60£10810% 
Halters and Ties— 
Halter CAGIins..........20% 50k ~~ 
German Hatter Chain, list pee 
090600 .nc0 uated possconatl bok ie 
Cow Seas a saa eve 60% 
Trace, Wagon , &c.— 
Traces, W estern Standard: 100 pair 
6%—6-3, Straight, with ring. ..330.00 
6% 6-2, Straight, with rin7.. $1.00 
6%—8-2, Straight, with ring.. $35.00 
the 10-2 *, Straight. with ring. -%38.09 
Add i hea pair for Hooks 
ene races 2¢ per pair higher than 
sir 
Trace, Wagon ane Fancy Chains. . 
504 10@5 A 10B5% 








Miscellaneous — 

Jack Chain, list July 10, °93: 
eee -60@0k: 10% 
RR: eevee. MM@E60E10% 

Safety Chain.........0 70 ©5 a 704 10% 

Gal. Pump Chatn,...... . Lb. bake 

Covert Mfg. Co.: 

Breast..... ecco B5&2% 
Halier.. = 
Heel.... 
een sees 
Stallion... 
Covert Sad. Works : 
Breast at 
ee er 
‘ old Back 
HEGER..cc sescse 

Oneida Comm nt 
Am. C ‘tl ant H store. .-A0@45&5t 
Am. Cow!) bes -45@00% 
Eureka Coll Saal ‘dalter.. 5 @iw&5t 
Niagara Coil «nd Salter "40a 50&5¢ 


Niaga aCow Tles,..... 4525 QE 1 0R5E 

Wire Doz‘ re DS .. rccccece 45 S50RSE 
Wire Goods Lv. 

Dog Chain........++-++*+--. wWk105 

Uni vores! Dbl-J ointed Chain........ Ox 

Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 
omnia’ Blue........970. 4L2@s5e 
Carpenters’, Red .--ee9r0. 37@4L02 
Car. ee , White ...,.gro. 33@35c 

also Crayons. 


Chalk Lines—See Lines. 
Checks, Door— 


Bardsley’s. .......+..-+--s06 a 408104 

SING coomenccvcesspenscosscccns 5O0k1L08 

Eeclip: ~ adnanebnGadertanweccoged 60@608&10% 
Ch Tool— 

amen So Chest C».: 
Boys’ Chests, with oe 55% 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools........... 4% 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools...... r 
Farmers’, © Carpenters’ » etc, Chests, 

WIPED OEE. 20.00 ever gnersscce-ccesees 

Machinists’ ‘cal Pipe Fitters’ Chests, 


BRIDER, .n odunveps ce ogbeeecopeorses gabe * 
C. E. Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ Tool 
TT oe ee eee 
Chiseis— 
Socket Framingand Firmer 
Standard List ......... wang 10% 
Buck Brus. . ...0..+scccee.ssc0s BOE 
Charies Kuck 80 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co. Socket Firmer 


Se Gh. .nncconcecencoenedssesanhaee GOR 105 
Cc. ‘ Jennings & Co. Socket viene 
Js 


veasccccconsseseetrcccccsecced 0 los 


——— paebsksoned 0&5 
aL RIE ceiacohetens * s0g3085% 
ee a 
Tanaed Firmers........ LOE @LIL10% 

Peer ORD, ... .. 0000 sesesesemeonstseen coe 9 

Charles Buck..........--.c00+-s000 os2eee g0< 
u. E. Jennings & +o Nos. l9 . 181, .25¢ 
L. & 1. J. White, Eo» nanbdeseanen 25.254 


Cold Chisels, good qualiiy lb, 13@15e 
Vold Chisels, fcir quailty, Y @12c 
“* a ordinary ees 8@9Ic 


pete sks., 


-204 

ad 8 Oey er =f Riding” 156204 
&kinner Patent Chucks : 

Combination Lathe Chueks. . — | 

Drill Chucks, Patent and S - 308 

Drill ay i 4, Model.......... 2% 

dependent Lathe Chucks..,...... 40% 


= ved Planer Shueke., cocees.- POS 
versal Lath peewee. cousins 
Pace Plate Jawa... oon ens ccocOee 


dard 
a | 
Unicon Mite. Oo.: 





: dependent. .404 
In IE. .ceecer see see: ceteeeerees 

SETI cccssyooseastnnaer voseees OE 
Un 
1 


pees eee CORTES T SHR SO EEEeY 


iversal 
pace Pinte Je BOWE . .cccccccceccsere--> See: 








Gla 


s— | 
Adjusayee sarmers’ so cvecses 20% 4 085% | 


Cannel, dar gen" ’s.. atink baie - Su&1og 

Carriage Makers ,?., 3. & W. Go. 4v& 10% 

Gurciage Makers’ Sargent’s... ., 50x14 ios 

Bes 5. Parallei.........-++2-+00 

Li «maas, Duca Dr p Fo.ge & ool 
Co.. é 


eee eee eee. 


Saw ee = Vises. hae Ties 


acieane t, rf Stee gid 
r e . 
Star Shank. All a. "@ doz. $3.75 net 


Suauk, All wel , TG Lo. AS Zo, 
"63.05: 8 in., “4 is ae 
I ver utchers 
pee avet en 394 
New Haven Kdge Tool oe eae 40¢ 


e R, +38 83 £106 
econ 5 Plame... 15@ Bastian: 
L. & 1, FT. White. ...cccsccvees coerce se 25% 


Clippers— 
Gane Geaible oon Gonqew 





Handy To‘let....... ® doz .$7.20 
Mascotte foilet ............ “% doz. $3.40 
Monit »* /ollet...........- # doz. $9.00 
Stewart « Vatent...... ...8 doz. $10.00 
Clips Axle—_ 

Eagle ge superior 4 and 5-16 


See : 7TOB10% 
Norway, 4 ‘and ! 5a 16 ine ho. 70@7 10% 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
ee Wire, &e. 


Cocks, Brass— 
Harduare’ list: 
Compression and Plain Bibbs.65@5% 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, &c.. 
Fe a 654 10% 
Coftee Mitis—Sce Mills. Coffee. 
Collars Dog— 
Brass, Pope & Stevens’ list 0% 
Embossed Gilt, Pane&Stevens'list ‘vet Os 
Leather Pope & Stevens’ list... .... 40% 
Compasses, Dividers, ac. 
Ordinary Goods .. ......7 #190Q75 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Toul bo: $ 
Dividers. . 65% 





Je 

Calipers, Gail's Patent Inside. oO% 
Calipers, Double ) 

Calipers, Inside or ‘Outside.. 5% 

DTT, occcese s0ecnseesee neni ous 

| EE % 

J. Stevens A. & T. Co.......... 20 58102 


Co ressor ra Shock— 
J. BR. a hte Rd rs Cora Shook 


Conductor Pine, Caiva.— 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 


Territory. Not nesied. Nested. 
Eastern.... 702% 705% 
Central..... 510% 20% 
Southern.. 65% 652 4% 
S. Western. 60@12\4% 608 15% 


Terms 2% for cash. 

dobbers receive extra 12\4@2'% on car- 
loads loose, and extra 12% vn car- 
loads crated. 


See also Eave Troughs. 
Coolers, Water— 


4 

L ale udur $11.50 $14.00 $17.50 $20. oo 
$2 io 
ae. 3 

locten id... ~ oa $2 00 930% 00 $37 P50 

) 
$57.00 sie + 
Coopers’ Toois— 


ye, Coopers’, 
on Sash— 
Be BO, ne cnninscunewes 
Braided, White, Common, ‘ib: ‘tom 
Cable Laid Italian, .lb. A, 18¢; B, 16c 
Common India...........ib 9 @9%e 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted... -- 12@l6e 
Patent Russia .........Ab 12%@l13c 
Cable Laid Pussia....... set 12%@lkc 


India Hemp, Braided......lb 14,@lic 
India Hemp, Tivisted ..... Ib. 10@12c 
Patent India, Twisted... .lb.10@12c 


Pearl Braided, cotton ........% ® 17@18¢ 
Massachusetts, White.......... RD 22e 
Massachusetts. D al. : 


m "6464 

Eddvstone Braided otton....... Rm 19¢ 

Har -nony Cable Laid Italian.....® B 18¢ 
—— an Mills 

goowa Solid Braided White...® m 22¢ 

pbra tded, Giant, White.......... # D Qe 

eer! 
“able e Laid Italian. . ceveescccscesl OP 


Cable Laid Russian.........-". ene 
Cable L; "oe ocececcces 


Braided India............... pasinieones 18¢ 
PR. I rnsnss . oxe soscecorsns lve 
Samson, Nos. 7 to 12: 

Braided, Drab Cotton ....... ® 32'6¢ 

Rralded, Italian Hemp... ...® B YY 

Braided, |.inen ...... 


ena 
Kraided. White Cotton, Spot.# > vr 
Noy Bees 18, 1¢ extra. 


% | silver Lake 


A quality, Drab, ee: 
A quality, White, 3 wee 
5 quality, Drab, bre... 

walls. White, 
lta 


Deainneenss anaeainn abated 15s 
7 re, Pictura— 
Braided or Twisted... R5@S5A1048 
Note.— There is a good deal of confusion 
in lists, some using old list and others the 





new list. 
Corn nives and Cutters 
—see Knives, Corin, 
Corn, Planters— 
amcaeners Mut- gr. $24.00 
Cradies— 
Grain,. ec ccvccececcccccceseetccoeccble 
nereyens a ns, ya 5% 
Cases, 100 *e 60, at po aa 


D. M. Stew: 


eo Pencils, round, flat 
PITRE gr.$1.50 
Rowling. rin Crayons.. 
meng ye 
i) nm) gr. 1S) 
See also Chalk. 


onset Pails—See Pails, 


key fnepnerge 


1b. . coe cece 


Metal workers Grapenaan. $2.50 ¥ 
n 


ase luts 


port fasten. Hat 





Crew Bars-—*ce Bars. Crow. 


—_— 
— 


Eave Trough Galvanized 


tors— Territory. 

vet sive ye coves # dex. $10.00 BP FR 220000 EL 10% 
“Cutiery, T «ble— Central ...06 ...2547%% rloxds 

Internati »nal Silver Company Southern = 708 124: ra 
No. 12 Medium K nives, 1847. ® doz $3.50 S. Western....... (0@104 , -os 
Stur, Eagle, Rogers & Hasteon and Terms, 2% for cash. 
ee sesocecsoccess # o So: ry See also Conductor Pipe and i), se 

m “re = par ee . 
Simeon L. & Geo ae Rogers ‘Company: gg Beaters—See Beaters. po, 


12dwt Medium Knives, cove RGSS. $3.0) 


Es Openers— 


so. 7; Medium Knives...... @ doz. $2.59 EI Openers wan 
bows an oes 
_ tere ws Glass— = Factory shapments.. . . .60@60&10g 
cecebuabh ~~ ase pied ‘a . on 
Na eenein way CO. .cewscosb0s | Perfect Elbows (s. 8. & €o.).... ip 


eat— 
Hale‘s..Nos. 11 & 111 12 & 112 18 & 118 





Emery, Turkisn— 
ge ares Flour 


< Kegs.. sone trenieka 
Per doz .. $10.80 13 20 8 « Kegs .. _ tae we " 
ceheaciel eR CR Kegs. Bes 
$7 si0 $25 $50 $60 1u-Ib cans. 10 in case Bye tee 
Counecticut........... sas seeeeeseeD0% | 10-th.cens less than 10 10e¢ 10¢ ~ 
No .. 20°40 °°" 60°" S$ 'To 12 Notr.—In lotsito3 tonaa discount o 
ach $1.75 200 2.95 510 am ee oo led ov 
Enterprise... saad, ia 25@25&7 namele an in 
Shape é is wh ry rH Ware—see Ware, Hollow. ned 
Dison’ OR coo cams ccuhianed slaiogdy: Escutcheon Pins— 
Nos ‘ 1 2 a es0. os See Pins, Escutcheon. 
00 Oo $19. 
mate aise don. ase Pst Extractors, Lemon Juice 


Little Giant. ® Goz.......... s 
Nos. 305 oie 3 49% 322 
$85.00 be wit ego 


—See Squreze:s, Lemon, 
nasteners, | Blind— 


RR oca:-tocektantachaecwansnnelll » scncce +o SABIE 
Nos . Sa ak aiiah katanbeniniaeiain edna par _Faucets— rs 

San Wlibisaite aie 5 ork Vined ......+20. TORIMME WAS 

New Triumph No. 605, ® ys 324.00 Plidse 


30&10@ 10% Metallic Key, Leather Line d 


7008 Ode} 
Woodrutl's, dor. ......0 5, I0RIMGLOS | Red Cedar .....04 casesees S00 504% 
eer eeeee 815. 00 $18. 00 B. & * LR. Co. 
Chadborn’s Smoked Beet Gutter, # ‘oz. Lockport, dletal Plug.reduced listaoasg 
‘ ) sees e 0 tot 4 
Enterprise Beef Shavers. . _25a50% Star, Metal Plug new list. 40 od08N 


Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & >ons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &C ................ 
Kraut Catte 824 x 7. 26 x8, pres 354 
Kraut Catters 46 « 12,40 x 12......40% 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 


TT . cons cca i cenphentaciad 40% 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr. ...818@$20 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, ®@ gr....$22@336 


Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap......doz. eerabak oe 






Enterorise 


Sargent’s .o and 

Washer— 
Appleton’s, ® doz. $16.00... 
Bonney’s 


iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz , $9.00 
Iwan’s Improved Post Hole Auger... .40¢ 
lwan’s Perfection Post Hole Digger... 

# doz. $9.00 
+ Bd -z, 814.00 
Pd z. $14.0 
® doz. $17.09 
P doz. $10 00 


dz. 89.0) 
Kohler’s Pioneer doz. $9.00 


x) 
Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, # doz. 
a cea ANF 
Samson, # dos. $34.00... ee 
Dividers—‘ee Comprnes. 
Dog Collars—See Collars, Dug 
Door rchegks— 
See Chec door. 
Door Sprin s— 


Wkl0&104 
40% 


errrrrrr rrr. rrr 


Kohler s Universal.... 
Kohiler’s Little Giant 
K: hler'’s Hercules... 
K. -hler’s Invincible. 

Kh er’s Rival......... 





»r. 
Geers. '‘Screen— 
Porter's Plain, No. 6........... doz. $6 59 
Porter's Ornamental, No. 70. a doz. $10.00 


Drawers, Money— 

Tucker's Pat. Alarm Till No. 1 # doz. 
$15; No. 2, $15: No. 3, $12 No 4, $18. 
Drawing Knives— 

See Knives. Drawin 
Drilis and 0 Drill! Stocks— 


Common B mit l..each 
"10a 75 
Blacksmiths Self-feeding.. ach 


‘$3. Pe °@',.00 
Breast. pa Falls, each $3. » * -15& 10% 
Breast, P..S.&W . @10&5% 
Goodell ‘Sutomatic Driiis. Preity 
J nos o's .uromst- Dritis Nos. 2ent 

eee .1 AGS 
B81 


8 
Johnson's Drill Points... 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curt 
Ratchet, Parker's . 
Ratchet, Weston’s. 
Ratehet. Whitney’ 
Whitney’s Beet! 


Adju 
Twist. oie” 











West’s Lock, Opeuand shut Key! Sue lo 
John Sommer’ 8 Peerless Tin Key.. . 40 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key... ......50¢ 
John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key. 50%! 0 
John Sommer’s Dunlex Metal Key 104 
John Sommer’s Diamond | ock we 
John Sommer’s I. X. L.. Cork Lined. ..50¢ 
John Sc=u.mer 8 neliable Cork Lined 


50a 
John Sommer's Chicago Cork Lined. 604 
John Sommer’s O. Lined... 504 
John So:nmer’s No Br. ni, Ce lar.....50¢ 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar... 40¢ 
McKenna, Brass: 


Improved, 3 8 ay igossee nesses aif 
ov an ne % 
ms if Measurin a oR 4.00. 
nte Oz. -40 
I ro er ? doz. TE pcony sash une 
National Measuring, ® doz. 986. 00, AM 
Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


ang hyena ye 
vised Nov. 1, 1899, 
Best Brands 








cocces oseee IWR 
Good Brands.. ». 76H10Q75 10108 
Fair Brands..... S0QS0k 108 
Second Quality voavoudl 808 10@80425 


Imported— 
Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 2, 


ee SEK See 24 
Fixtures, ‘Grindstone— 
Net Price 
oh: "15 17 19 $1 %, 
Per doz.$?.60 2.75 3.00 350 Lip 
P.,S. & W. Co ‘ 50@ 5085 


Healing Hardware Co........... 60% 
Sargent’s 0&1 08106 
Stowell’s Giant Grind ston? Han er... 
# doz. 34.00 
ew Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 
WO eerie 
Stowell’ 3 Grindstone Fixtures L ight.. 


Fodder Squeezers— 
see Compressors, 





Forks— 
Sept. J. 1300, list. 
in or Barley ee Bios), 
ENON. 06406680008 npn eens Obs \¥ 
ee eae et | % 
Hay, 8 tine. +0esecbb 9h 


Hay. |, tine. Header and Barley + , 
orks, 18 to 16 inches.. - 66344 


Manure, h tine .... ....ccee 708 | 5 
Manure. 5 and 6 tine........70% g 
Spading. ......0000e 00000. 7085S J 

Iowa Dig-Eay Potato 

Victor, Hay....... 

Vv r, Manure 





























Standard List......... .60@5Q65@5% f4—5 0. $6.00 
Drill Bits or Bit Stock weed —- et 
Drilis—See Augers a Acme Manure, 4 tine... aan 08208 1% 
oo Chucks—ce Chuck” Acme 2 Manure. ¢ SI conse 109s 
r ng vakota Header........ 
Dripplr me = ame ta by Barley.. 1f a 
Drivers, Screw— W.&c. Ivor Wood! Wariey ‘vtine 
Screw Driver Bis a per Gon. 45@70c mi cas. » 5.105 6 tine, $6.« 
*sScrew Holder and Driver, ® doz. = poons. 
ve-ineh, $6; 4-in., $7.50 6-in., $9..40¢ 40% % uFrames— oa Poem, ; 
Dieses a enedn Meie r ished ished.. 08. 
Buck Bros’ ’ Screw Driver Bits....... 4 wer - on 1.18 ‘ $18 
Champion. se eeegeseseerseees seeecses s e104 Ee @se 


Frage Hol. Ly OR ETC 00" 
Qsc| Seodelte Automatie wntohSt 
e 
re eneosemenstees 
Mayhew’s Black Handle 
Mayhew’s M 


ogeevecce Sao ed 


onarch Good 
New England Specialty Co..... -- 50K108 


nt & Co.’s 
Nos. 1, 50,55 and 60., one aooo ORI ORI08 
20 310% 


Screens and Frames— 
See Screens. 


Freezers, Ice Cream- 


Best. $1.45 1 5 1.95 2. o 3. ‘0 49) 
$125 140 1.70 2.15 2.75 31 
Fair.$1.00 1.10 130 1.75 2.30 %@ 


Fruit an and Jelly | Pygoeee" 


mS and 40 aT ppeeanan: p +4 Pans. 
™ SMECNWRY UO ... ac cccceee . 
Stanley's R. & L. Co.’#: he t 
0. 64, Varnished Handles. .....60810 | Hemp ssuntocorevensadne 
i cectescentealta peramenenes | bw Lt ate sreenee| 
Single Taped Fuse........+3.25 > 








3 
oie edd Bon igs § 





104 


ie 
$4.00 
kira 

1k 108 


Wa 1% 


RRR RA aS 
Extra 1 @20% 








_~ ry 
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~| Sarn New En land Pattern, Hinges only.......... 2 L9 2.00 
G ates, Molasses and Oli: Check oh Back. “Regular: Latches onky...02.°'6), 6) 68 Coatandint nests ao cone ON tis 
Ste DIB’. . ce eeeewereeeeeereeerers <_<... — New England; Coat and Hat, Wrighteville bela A + 10% 
aa uges— ec. Doz. 130 1.76 2.57 3.00 With Latch......... doz ....@gt.55 | Harness, Reading List. ......36&t0@78% 
Murkeng, 4 ’ 554 iu @55h 108 106 Chicago Spring Butt Co: ay Without Latch twee @$1.25 Wire. 
parrett’s Comb. Roller EUOUSe ie Gecillatg...c002vcccceevccceee 288 pate Self-Closing: IE EL GSR ROR? 
tenon oz, 86.1507. 7.25 aaa 25% At ar doz, ....@81.80| Wire Cb H. Hooks. coking cod 1045e 
y R. & L, Co.’s Bu Chi cewecsos Mtz. Go.: wthout Latch..... doz. ....@$1.45 | Atlas, Coat and Hat: 
ial RS ; gecorcoecee sO SS® Bagi a. ae Western: PM casccie didduecavdeceaes 
wv prow Siliarpes Geese MOG | Rallroade rere co ooties cece ™ Le erg ae doz, $1.1001.75 | cear Harness 77600200200. sais 
re, Morse’s..... pecceeeees . nes SD chemebe Senneeens oectn ce u 2 Of 1 on | KEE TAAFMOSS........ccccccccceses 

*cimlet 7 malian’ ayy Cronk Henger « 0. : Wrightsvi le H'dware Cor” 809@1.20 Wire Coss and Has: 

— wn a ee ee a i, A, A a oo ee oun cbeesanouincerrws NOt 
d Ciel Assorted.gro. $1.0Q1.60| Roitr Bowing... Sheparé a See eeeteeanennestee ec amate 60% 
; Yo tal, Assorted gro. #2008 ” Marlon Bill Rearing | oe cay Latches. $'.89 2.00 2.7% en abana tinea maaan regy pred 

BS ww ne ween ee st £ Vewcecerse BO th etc cc cc ccceeseocgsecceccccsceccscece 
Wood Handle gro. $1.75@2.00 Parlor, Standard. sea baeiaeas 3.2 Latches: nlv...2277777" 4g ‘s be righ Wire Goods—See Wire. 

Spike, Wood Handled. Assorte Sister few Cheeni ring Hinges— 


aro. $3 25@?.50 
Class, AmericanWindow 
Jobbers’ List, Jan. 21, 1901 


I than Carloads .........- 80&20% 
( ans. Jaa.  deinebaes xwabbed 855% 
agdeededesc whee weeged 57% 


‘clue Liquid, Fish— 
19k or Cans, with Brush. 
3744 @50% 
List B, Cans (% pits., pts., ate. ).. fea ss 
7 
List C, Cans (% gal., gal. 
Int« A ynal Glue Co. vies tin >. 
0a5)% 

Clue Pote-n Pots, Glue. 

Grease, Ax 
Common Grvde.. cesee gro. $5 006.00 
Dixon's Everlasting. ;- 10-p pails, 0a. og 

c , in bxs doz 
Dixon’s Everlasting. 31 id: 2 & $2.00 
Snow Flake: 
1 gt. cans..pef d0z. $2.00; 2 qt., $3.20; ¥ 
1 gal. cans per gee. 36.00; 3 gal. 
$16.00; 5 gal. $24. 

Grindstones— 
Bicycle Emery G Bie 
Bicycle +. Tr eh 
Pike Mfg. C 

Improved ‘Family GrinAsto: es, 


per inch, per doz. $2.00 “the 


— 


Pike Mowe K ite and Tol 
Grinder, evwh.. .. $5.00 
Velox Rall’ Beario gy 1aounted, Ange 
Hon BYAEROG kc cece eevee . each, $3.25 
Guards, Snow— 
Ch ve ond Wire Sp sug Co.: 
Galv. “(i See $9.00 
opper @ LOOW. . 22.60.66 seewee’ $18.00 
Cun Powder-—See Powder. 


Haak ack Saws-—>ee — 





wi 
Peg on Leather Top..$h. W@5.25 
Peg Patent, Plain Top. ...$3.50@3.75 
Sewing, Brass Ferrule. ...$1 50@1.60 
Saddlers’, Brass Ferr ule. -$1.35@1.45 
Peg, COMMON. ..eereccecees $1.25@1.35 
Brad. Common.. +00 0081.50@1.75 
“Meco and Ties— 


Covert Mf 

Web.. pescevcesosesccecccce ooo. ABR2G 
Jute Rope. . ehemepecveocce 45425 
Sisal Rope......+...-. eeecccees 

Covert’s Saddlery Works : 
Web and Leather Halters.. .-70% 
Jute and Manila ope Halters. meee 
Sisal Rope Halte: 
Jute, Manila ‘and ¢ Cotton Rope Ties. .70% 

es GI 20% 


ee eeeee 


- B0K 2% 


Sisal bene Mines ve esd0eccbecced 
Hamndted 

“and od | Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinis' ... 50@50&5*¢ 
Heller’s — —— pecocecs Px O&5% 







Sepyeetem. Nos. i, 2 -25, $1.50, 
| RRS -- 408708 
Peck, Stow & Wiloox. 335002. 1.308108 
Fayette K. Plumb: 

iumb, A. E. ions 5@3314&1 0855 


Engineers’ and B.S. Hand............ 
MLueTe@d0R iE IIRI6: 
Machinists’ ee: se6ebce 
0@5 Oe 0&i 
vetinie.. and Tinners’ . ios 


ledges— 
$b. ons saisaapine lb. h5e 
to 4 


$ See SG 
Over 5 lb... waded lb. mone 


Wilkinson's Smitis’......94c@10c lb. 


Handc 
en joufts and Leg irons 


agricultural Tool Handies— 


Aze, Pick, @6.— ...0. pens 4 
Toe lake, Fork eRe mart 
Shove ood D Haniteocg suk 


Cross~ t 
Atkins’ Cut Saw Han ao 





Auger, assorted......gro. $2 


2.50 

Brad Awl......00.. 

— yroding cee | mi ates “31 ” 
Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. ass'd. 
$2.25@$2 35; la 50@$2. Bi 

Hickory Ta are, $2.50 we 


large, $3 50@$3.70. 


Apple Soc Firmer, gro P 
$1 70@$1.85 ; large, "fe OMS 
Hickory Firmer. ass‘d. 
1.60 @ $1. 76 ; large, 91.75 @ #550 
Hickory Socket Frami ,97T0.ass’d. 
$2.60@$2.75; large, $2.65 85 
File, assorted........gro. 91. 1.15 
Hammer, H ‘ym Rick COR 
—~ Saw, Varnished, doz. 0@7ic 
0 “ > 
‘oa Howse et weeew ene DI@OIC 


feck on. See; Jack Bolted,, 
dox. 85@38c; Fore, Bolt. 


= ison Simplicity File Handle, bse 
+++ seeee@eeceees. BOS @SLS0 


Nanasat. 


Bar, Door, New Pat 
oot Regulars "7™ Rownd 


* 2 noses = 120 150 1L%0 #30 

















RIRIC | 


| Barn Door, Standard 
5OR10& 10854 | 


Cove 


DE scciviehesedineecbandd HOk1LOG 
Lawrence Bros 
AVANCE. ..ccccccrecsccces eeenensse 60% 
C eveland........ ionwacwesecen 70% 
TR. cescce ec ccceerccccesscccesces 60% 
| DP Ns ccaunntecedvnesencescsad 60% | 
we perry BO R104 
OR ar @ essevees aoe | ; 
McKinney Mfg. Co ia 
ze  ¥* Special. $15 enineuee 608108 | 2S 
No. 2, Standard, gis secoceceOOR@108 , & 
Stowell Mfg. ax' Foundry Go.. | ps 
Acme rarlor Bal) Bearing . . 40% | S 
BENS ncrccce. +s ccccesccee vos 604! = 
Badger + peer binubuqueeessente Be u ) 
jaggage Car Door... .cesceeees ee 
Climax Anti-Friction.............50¢|S 
BROVALOF.... ..ccccccccccccscccccrece 40412 
ee... ocevcececccocces ec ceccececes Ot |S 
BRSOTOIRSS. ... cv cccescocece none costae - 
teny Parlor Door. woseee cocccceso 8 | S 
AZIC ...0008 ceee 50% | 
Matchless cnoe .. 60% | 
NQNSECN.....cccccccccce +e COX10E 
ROMITOGE, . 00.0000 csccvecee > caked 50% 
Street Car DOOP.....0. 2 cee coscess O% 
Steel, Nos. 400, 404; 500.2 >. 40@15¢ 
Stowell Parlor Door.....-....... 5 





Zenith for Wood Track... ss 
Tayior SE & ,Boggis Foundry 
Ts. haspameecs 50 ORIS1OR5E 
Columbian are 
erican Trackless. -- 33568198 
Wilcox Mfg. Co.: 
Bike Koller Bearing ngee cad 60& 10% 
C. J. Roller Bearing.......... 60&10% 
Cycle Ball Bearing................00% 
Dwarf Ball peartag pdkenccenss .. .40% 
Ives, Wood Track ............ 


60& 10% 
L.T. Roller Bearing. . HO&1L0K 5S 
New Era Roller Hearing. . WK 10% 
O. K. Koller Bearing...... 60&10&5% 








Prindie, Wood Track.............. 60% 
Richards’ Wood Irack............ Ut 
Richards’ Steel lrack.. -50& 10% 
Spencer Roiler Boa ing.. bee 
Tandem Nos. | and 2. ..00% 
Sleen deere Roller Bearing .. 40% 


Wilcox Auditorium —_ ig ing.0% 
Wilcox Barn state He aes 4 
Wilcox Fire Tr rulley. ‘Koller | 


Witeox Le" itoy" Noiseless Bail 


Bea 4 
Wiicox 4 Ty Century..... 50&10X10% 
Wilcox Trolley Bar Bearing. -- 404 
Harness Menders—«e 

Meuders. 
Harness Snaps—s‘ee Snaps. 
Hasps— 
MecKinney’s Perfect Hasp ®do»z...., 50% 





Ww ht Hasps, Staples, &c.—See 
"Wrought Goods, - 
Hatchets— 
Best rands. eeevesecces ss OIMSIOEIO“ 
, wtb Brands......... --( O@604 10% 
Note.—Net prices often made. 
Hay and Straw Knives— 
See Knives. 
Hinges— 


| Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Koeking Blind: 

(Victor; Natienal; 1838 O P; 
Niagara; Clurks 0: P.; Clark's 
Tip; Buffalo.) 

NO....cccossees, 1 3 5 

Doz pair...... $0.75 145 2.90 

Mortise Ghutier : 

(L. & P., O. 8., Dixie, &c.) 
ae Be ty 
Doz. $0 .60 55 52 

Mortise th Shutter, (Buffalo, 

&c. 

NO. .coscceeee 1 1% 2 


Doz. pair $0.65 -60 65 
North’s ‘Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 


2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for Brick. 
$i 11.50 cei etenwauneaae ie Wasdiripninacs 10 
no onal enneone ii@rse 
Reading's @ravi ty vegeeescncecccees 75& 10% 

Sargent’s, Nos.1,3.5,11&18 "... 


70&10 @70&208 
Blind wey; 


—- Steel Gravit, 





oz. sets, Without screws, $:.30; 
a a 
tsv oS : 

5 3 , Lull & Porter.. BOE? 
yp AZ, Lull & Porter. as 
Queen Oe Serre beina & Lue 

puenger's Positive Locking, ‘wont ne 
eeettGes “4 & 5G 


a 
Shepard's Notseiess, Nos. 60, 65, 55 


V& 10% 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, yee. 
1s ms, Gid. Babin, Nos i, 8.“ Toate % 
hy Pat’n, Nos.1,3&5 ..... ‘ipatias 
Burta‘o Gravity "Looking; Nos. yt) s 
Daas abtinncucuicnenesinh % 
sin rd’s Doubie Locking, Nos, Hs 


ORR an Tu& LUe 
Champion Gravity Locking, No. ee ‘ 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, Nom na 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 
Ao Nos, a... Lot 

‘s Mortise Gravity Locking, 

acipn a owamunigin’ 6O& 10% 

: Gate Hinges— 
Clark's or Shepard's ~ sas or 


Sp 
Holdback, Cast Irov.¢ro $7.00@7.25 
Non-Holdback, Cast hon. 


gro. 6. 
J. Bardsley g $ 


Bardsley’s Patent Checki 
Bom mer Hros. preg 


Bommer Ball Bearing Floor Hinges 


a 
a 













\t 
Bommer Spring Hinges........... on z 
Chicavo ‘pring Butt Co.: Fy 
NE EERE En 254 
Floor Hinge....... ...2...20-08 og | SS 
Garden City Engine House.. 25%) 2 
Keene's saloon Door. ...........25%| 
cic iigns wae andes -+++250% 2 
Hoffman Hinge & Foundry * iS 
No.10&¥ Holdback Detachable #8.5 | S 
Lawson Mfg. Co. 13 
ea -- 35%) 8 
Matchless Pivot....... hesyenienen 455 | 
Payson “fg. Cas 8 
Oblique wero | 5 
Stover Mfg. Co. i2 
Ideal, No. 16, Detachable, Par...... if 
$2.50) & 
Rs Bist ccacsevicene 4 gr. $9.00) 8 
New Idea N BUM Reasedstesde gr. $9.00 | o 
New Idea, Double ‘aeting hevense 454)'5 
Columbian Hdw. Co.:........0.ec0.ce0e . 
Acme, * rt. Steel. 204 |S 
Acme, Brass. . ae 20% 
Amerlcan......... 4g 30%! ¢ 
Columbia, No. 14 .#@ ar. 89. 00 a 
Columbia, No. 18.. a 
Cc olumbia, Adjustable 
Gem new list.. 
CE BE cacceenses 
Oxford new list.................. } 
Wrought Iron Hinges— 
ry T Hinges. &c., list Mar. 
Light Strap Hinges.. ian) 
Heavy Strap Hinges. .80% | 
Light T Hinges........70% 
Heavy T Hinges.....66°4% 
Extra Heavy T Hinges... + Extra 
75h 10% | 20@25% 
Hinge Hasps.......... 60% | 
Cor. Heavy Strap ..... 89% 
Cor. Ex. Heavy ba ERIS | Im. 314 
6 to 12in... 8Y4c 
Screw me 14 to 20 in _.1b.3 ¢ 
and Strap. | 22 to 36 in.......lb. 2%4c 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
56 £0 1imCR....ccc cece eae a 
Spinch... eocccscccccccccccestO 6 C 
ee pin Ghat 


Mis Collate us— 
Hoffman's Steel Spring Butt Hinges. ... 


3 4 &10% 
Hoffman’s Offset Refrigerator Hinges. . 


40& 10% 

Hods, Coal— 
15 16 17 18inch. 
Galv. Open. .$2.70 3.00 3.30 5 60 ® doz. 
Jap. Open. ..$2.10 2.40 2.70 3.00 ® doz. 
Gulv. Fun‘el. $3. Sv 5.60 3.99 & 20 P doz. 
Ja ——— 3? -70 3 00 3.39 3.60 ® doz. 
es— Ey e— 

Scovil and Oval Pattore.. cals 

oa 085% 
Grub. list Feb. 23, 1899.. - WBE 
, ys fanaa Segeqcees 35% 

Handled— 
Sept. 1, 1900, List: 
ield and Garden 


icine oS R2E 
Ladies’, 


Boys’, Toy and Onion... 
TOP 108108 
cone oe TETRIS 
covees OLLIE 1I0OP5 E24 
& 30% 


Street and Mortar 
Cotton... 
Planters’. 
Wee: ling... sas acenttin aioe 75% 
Note.— Wanufacturers and jobbers” use 
a diversity of lists, and often sell at net 


prices 
Ft. Madison Crucible Garden Hoe 


seeere 


Gb &2% 
Ft. Madison Crescent naiientes Hoe, 

per doz 75& 10&2% 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes : 

Regular Weight............ 4 doz. $4,50 

Juni -r Size. # doz, $4.00 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe, ® doz.. 
Yt. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe. .75&2 30% 
Greta: nqer's *s Cut beemde per doz — 
W.&C. Ivanhoe... ‘ 24 
B. B. Cultivator Hoe.. RIV 
pe he, RR rapes T5X R24 
W. & C. Lightning Shuffle Hoe, ® voz. 


4.85" 

Hoe Rings and Ringers— 

see Rinys — ner ae 
Hoistin aratus— 

See Mach BAP oisting. 
Hollow Ware— 

See Ware, — 
Holders— 
Angular, @ doz. $24.00. 
Dvor— 


@ and. Too I~ 
C. aa Jntinge tvwol Hold- 





Empire 








ee 
Hinges withLatches. 41% is py 








Wrought Iron— 
Box, Gin, od doz, $1.50; 8 in., $1.78; 
10 in., $2.00. 
COO. ck easttinn sx: dos. $1.°5@ 1.268 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, & 
See rought Goods, 


asigeutenanmae 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50; Medium, 
? " “ 00; weer 4 —_ 
Grass. ......Nos, 
TM stcaciaan civ 28 1.50 1% 2.00 


Common. ,. $1.30 1.30 1.40 1.60 
Potato and Pm. éncecwequssacs 7 
Whiffletree 


Hooks ana Eyes: 
aes 60k 10k1 
Malleable fron. ...708@5@7 Ho 

Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Lockin: 
Gate and Doo? Hook 

Crown Picture 


Horse Natle-Zes Nails, Horse 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 


Hose, Rubber— 
Garden Hose, 34-inch: 





Competition. . St. LY4@ L%e 
8-ply Standard . CO | e 6 ¢@ 
h-ply Standard. wiewk ft. 3 @9 ¢ 
S-ply extra.. ft. 9 @10 o 
Wephy €2t79G ccceccccoes ft.11 @2% ¢ 
Cotton Garden, %in.. coupled : 
Low Grade ........ e... ft.6 @7 6 
Fair quality..........- ft. 8 @9 
rons— Sad— 
From hb to 10..... cee eevee td 8@SKC 
De Bi Bad WON cnwice oc cs lb. sAQie 
conan Laundry..........lb. 5@54e 
Chise0e Bade. ocsscccccce 1b. 3 c 
Mrs. Potts’, per set: sas 
Nos. 50 55 60 65 
65@i0c 60@b5c 7@S80e 70@75e 
New England Pressing.lb.. 3144@3%e 


Soldering— 
Soldering neue, 1¢é Ht »21@ 
ig 


28c.; 2 Brie 
NG ts Gi aancc nxcedeechcdn cus 
Smith & Hemenway Co’s Sets.... Base 


nking— 
ssseeereesd0Z. 50@600 


ack Screws—<ee Screws, 
Jacks, Wagon— 


Pi 
Pinking Irons.. 


Covert Mfg. Co., Steel....... eccccecehSR2S 
Covert’s Saddlery Works’: 
eS rey aa -- .60& 104. 
FeV avcccs veccucvceensesoetees coy 
I ockport ccignagdeducioote ---40@40&104 
Lane’s Steel......... cocccccecs 000038 


Ketties— 


Brass, Spun, Plain, ....0.. 


. 5%. 
Enameled and Cast hea ee 
Hollow. 


Knife Sharpeners- 
See Sharpeners, Knife. 
Knives— 
Butcher, Shoe, &c.— 


Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c..... ........ 80¢ 
Hartzell Cutlery Co........ peesedaes 0&6 
Smith & emeuway Co.,...., +++. 408102 
Hay and —— — Enives. 


Ft. Madison CutEasy,. & # dos Mae cand $3.25 
Withington Acme, # doz., $2.65; Dent, 







$2.75; adj. Serrated, $2.20: Ser. 

rated, $2.1 Tonteo "No. 1, $1.50; 

Yankee No. b, $1. 

wor al 
Standard List.. - - 705 @70k 108. 
Adjustabie Handie « éececad Sddacesee eoce 
Bradley’s. evece ’ 35% 
Cantelo’s Folding. paeas caceeuece *50@50&5% 
C. E. Jeuniogs & Co. Nos. 45, 46..40&10¢ 
Jennings & Griffin 
Swan’s......+- 
Watrous....... 
L. & L. J. White.. 
Ha 


Lightning Pat n. 

Iwan’ ‘a Sickle Edge...... se 
Iwan’s Serrated............+- 

Lightning, (Genuine)... 


z $6 
. $10, 
s Serrated ed 
BERENS. . ccc ccccdcccccocevecesce wet Bags 


=o Pages dor fe - 
‘arriers® Siecaec ae f 
Wivadaed # doz. $3. bogs a6 


pir obs Birch, or bes 


R rtip, GTO  — eeeee- 1.28 
Carriage, Jap, all PR 
Door, Mineral. .......20 doz. 
Door, Por. Jap'd.........doz, 66 70¢ 
RES OE At 
Bardsley’s u ne 
Picture. Sargent’s. see didesncenhed 604108 


Ladders, Stop Etc.— 





teske- “Cast tron—" 
Bird Cage, feadt ng. . 
Bird Cage, Sargent s List. 50810 @60% 
Celling, Sargent’s List.........+0+. 40&10% 
Clothes Line, Hoffman’s...-.. - 408108 
ne, Reading List 
Sargen “er i pa04i0y 
Line, 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List..... 10% 
Line, Stow eecccece ccccccee 


Goshen Mfg. CO......++++0+0 cssseees oR 
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Ladies— Meiting— 


La, GE Ute Mig. CO. cccncsccee — sterececee 25% 
BD. B. @ W.ccccocccsccccescsceses ee eaennt 
En nach enecpencheehenil 
BALHOMLS. 2.00 ccereccceeceseceee sacra 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
guiar 1uouUur..... B02. ¥4.35@4.75 
Side Lift Tubuar....doz. $4.75@s.<5 


Square Laft 4 wowlar.. —_ B4.75@s.25 
Other stytes. 1. Qh0a 10k5% 
Bull's’ Eye ‘Pollee— 
NNO. 1, 294 tH CN, 0. 00 -2eceeceveee 0085-60 


wr Sinch..... sian kisah «84.00 
atche numb— 
Rogyin’s re boivisath doz. 30@33 
Lawn Mowers— 
bee Mowers, Lawn. 
sgpders- Cattio” 
mall... ......+....dvz. 50C; large, 55 


Son Mfg. TID. svcctoccccccensovesss - 45&2¢ 
Lemon Saueezers— 


Litter tT: Lemon. 
ter ransom— 
ech ‘up, Payson mfg. CO. ++ soooe OS 


Veta ew eeesesereeeeereeeseeeeereeeee 


are ne 
Wire Slathes, Nos,,, 18 19 20 


100 feet..ccce..++0-$8-20 8.00 1.65 

76 Fee. soccvccccee $1.80 170 1,30 
Ossawan Mills 

Crown Solid ‘Braided Chalk.... .. 334% 

Mason’s, No. 0 10 NO. 3 ...0.-e0eee08 33 bg% 


Samson Cordage Works: 

Solid Hraided Caatk, +o. © me 5 6 — es 
Silver Lake Bral ied Chalk, No. 0 .% 

ork 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7. 00: No. 87. 5 


Cabinet— 
chock Fost. ees ee SIA@ISGET HS 
Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 

Uist prices are very often made on 
ese 


Reawing — ware Co.. eee. 708 
CO. .co-ceseese seesece 

aaa’ So “Gog 40u lus 
Ele ‘Vvato r— 

Btowelll’S. ..... 2.2... ccc ccccerccerees cee 40% 
Padiocss— 

Wrought Iron..... Th IOS @SIL5SS 


R.& K. Mfg. = = Steeia d brass.dus 
» &C.— 
Fiteh’s: 


Bronze and Frass.......- eeereees 66265 
TPOD....... ceccesccoccccccccceessocces TUR 
ives’ Patent. ; = 
— and Brass........ enc ccceeceed 62 
Oo) rrr reer rrr irr rrr rr rr.) ‘24 
Wrought Bronze aod Brass........ 55a5% 
ee at. chepansensespnugnereeshel 4 
BOD'S Signal. ......- eeesesseesses- >> 
Reading ing.. = oe ssccceces etd 60&10&1 o@tus 
Mi — Boring— 
achines Without Auvers. 
R.&E Mfg Co.: Upr cht. ngular. 
Improved No. 3.$4.25 No.1 §o.00 
Improved No. 4. 3.75 No.2 3.38 
Improved No. 5. 2.73 
Jennings’........+. 2.50 3.00 
Milk Falls... — raphy 
Sneli .. Kice’s Pat. 2.50 75 
@6wan’s, No. 500.. 5.10 No. 200 -¥ 45 
Hoisting— 
Moore's ane Friction Vifferential Pul- 


ley Bloc O% 
Moore's i 8 ek Hoist, with Lock Brake.20% 
Movre’s Portable Pneumatic Hoist... .25% 

ice Cutting— 


SnmMOlS, «..0000 0000 2000000000 c0ccmccce 15% 
Washing— 
Wayne American..........+ # doz. $28.00 
Western Star, No. 2...... -@ doz. 25.00 
Western Star, No. 3...... -# doz 380.00 
@t. Louis, No. 41.... ....-.-- # doz. 60.00 
Mailets— 
Hickory....... pecenes ecesecs WES @50R 
Lignumvite.. e®evcccece 455 50K 
Tinners’, Hickory ‘and Applewood, 
Sain eseees eoeersccece eeccel 50.@aée 
Mats— 
r— 
Glastic Steel a +. CO,)...06 cocce -0+-- 10% 
attocks— 
Picks and Mattocks, 
Meat Cutters 
Cutters, M 
mili Ca Sse Cans, Milk 
Milis— 
Euterprise Mtg. Co ‘ . 25@30¢ 
National, list Jan. 1, 194. -30% 
Parker’s Columbia and vi . 
OX I va 
Parker's Box and Side... 508 10 nt 


Gwift, | ane Bros....... eee eeeeeneereces 3uz 
Mincing Knives— 
nee Knives, Mincing. 
Molasses Cates— 
See Gates, Molasses. 
Money Drawers— 
see Diawers, Money. 
Mowers, Larvn 
vet prices are generally quoted, 
Cheap......0..-+-all sizes. $1.90@1.95 
GO0d, .ceee.++-00. All 8izes, $2.25@2.50 
10° 12 I, 16-inch 


High Grade 4.25 650 14,75 500 
SRNIINEY, cnncuinashnbenbinenbicl 60&10&5¢ 
Geeat Am-rican...... THESE 
Great American Ball Bear! ng. . 60& 1)&5¢ 
Quaker Ciby.....rccccceseesesevece TESS 
PennsylVORB...0-..ccccccecceos see 0&1 Me 


Penasylvania Golf. . 
Pennsylvania Horse. 
Pennsylvania - 
Philadelphia : 
Styles M..S., C.., 
Style A, all Steei 
Style KF, Low Wheel... one 
8tyle Ez. High Whe > pba TORk10RSC 
Drexel and Gold Coin, low list... 50&5« 





alls— 
Outand Wire. See Trade Renort. 
Wire Nail: and Rreds, eee 
Liat July 2, 1899.. : B54 108 
d. ngarian, Finishing, - Upholster- 
ers’, dc. Tacks. 





wong, 7 23¢ ef 21¢ 38... -40&5¢ 


pany «BSE BAG AE Vie use. 60& 108 


oh en is -19¢ 18¢ ie ite 3 6¢....10&5% 
; Soe B89 sae a8 BAO. cocced 40% 
Champl'in28e 26¢ 2 i6R 10858 
1 
Clinto 1....19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢,... 10&5¢ 
& 10. 
MaudS. .25¢ 28¢ 22¢ zle 21 sc seen 50% 
Neponset.28¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢....... “4 
Putnam ..23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢.....33\4 
Vulcan ...23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢.. ‘sgerde 
Americai. Nos. Sto t+ SD... YV@Y'\« 
Jobbers’ special brands, . .per Ib. s@se 
Picture 


1% 2 2% $ $% in. 

Brass Head. .45 .60 .70 .95 1.00 gro. 

Por. Head... .. 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 

Nippers, See Pliersand Nippers. 
Nut Crackers— 
see Crackers. Nut. 


Nuts— 
Cold Punched : Off list. 
Mfrs.or U 8. wanten d. 
Square, plain.. -$5.(.0@5.10 
Hexagon, PLAIN... ....-0085.30@5.10 
Square, C. T. & R........' 20@5.8) 
exagon, C. 7. &R...... $5.80@5.90 

Hot Pressed: 

Mfrs.. US. or Nar. Gauge Stan'd. 

Square Blank .....+. -$5.2/@5.30 
exagon lank, .......0- $5.80@ 9) 

oe Tapped........04: $5.00@5.10 
ex Tapped...... ..$5.60@5.70 

a 

Best or Government...........lb. 644c 

ae anarenbense?d Ib.5 ¢ 

7, Gh DM conessen spaces coos. ld. 5¥ac 

Plumbers’ Spun Oakum,.........234¢ 
a aeaee lots 4c lb, of f. o b. ‘New 
Oil Axle— 

Suow Flase: ) ¥ 
1 pC. caus, per dOZ,,.....0.... $3.00) = 
1 qt. cans, per doz............ $4.80)8 
1 gal. cans, per oz. engl 
5 gal. cans, per doz.. $60.00 ) B 
Si! Fanhovses Tanks. Oil. 

e —— 

Brass and Copper.........40&10@50% 

Tin or Steed .. .-.sseee00. COLIO@E5S 

BERG wcoccescnce oercevess. 6 S0L10 wU5% 

Paragon: 

Brass and ee LO 10% 
a erans.. copecccocccercesd 60k 10% 

Malleable, Hammers’ " roved, a“ 
$3.60; No. 2, $4; N 40 ¥ doz. 204 

Malieab om Old Patturn, 

Wilmot fhoten cats. oe 
Spring om Cans.. - U@WVE&l 
ysliroad Ollers ete,... --- enn ri 

ners— 
- Can— 

PVR ce cccccesccevcceseccece -doz 

Iron Handle...... pbeveded doz. 25 “ante 


Sprague, fron Hdle,.per doz 35@10c 
Sardine Scissors...doz. 7 





tip Top Raye ox 4 
P TOP... ..ccccccersveccscce rdoz $0.7 
National, ¥ gF0..00....0.00".. $1,756 52:00 
WVGNNS . .. ccccccccccccce per dog. : 4 
Waldorf, ® gro. ..............0.... — Ay 


Nickel Plate...... -per doz., 
BUGSE PAAR. cccccccvececces per doz., $e 74 


cking— 
Asbestos Packing, Wick and Rope, 





154 @18c lb, 
Rubber— 
Sheet, C,I 
Sheet, C. 0.8 
Sheet, C. ee Ss 
Sheet, Pure Gum.. 
Nh. et. Red.. 
Jenkins’ Standard, # BS ‘2 5% 
Miscellaneous— 

American Packing......... 7@10c lb, 
Cotton Packing...... eosee- lLSQ@ILic lb, 
Italian Packing...........9@i2e lb, 
Ga steeevbnenoocen coccee se @bC ib. 


Russia Packing....... ....i@lle lb. 


Pails— Creamery 
8.8, & Co., with gauges.. No 
No. 2, $4.75 # doz. t ee 
Galvanized— 
Price per gro. 


Quart...c... 10 12 BEA 
Water, Regular .. 1800 21.00° 24.00 
Water, Heavy.... 24.00 27.90 3900 
Fire, Rd, Bottom. £1.00 83.00 35.00 
5, Renee + 27.00 29.00 31.00 

Pans— Dripping — 
Standard List.. 0508 Ui 1@50b20% 


r 
Common Lipped : 

No. 1 a Ay BE 

Per doz. $9.60 .75 85 .95 1.15 

Roasting and Baking— 

Regal, S. > _& Co... # doz., Nos. 5.84.50; 

10 $5.0 ; 20 $5.: 50; 30, $6.00 
Simplex, 7 ov No. 40 $30.00; 50, 
$34.59; 60 S30 ee 140, 233.00; 150, 
$27.50: 160, $43. 


Paper— 
Sullding Paper— 
Asbestos : 4 
Building Felt........ +». Se 
Mill Board, shee t Lx hy Vine’ es. 
— Board, roll, thicker than 1 ib 


POOP ewes OHH OO eset et See sateanet 


nch 
Milt Board, roll, 1- 1é in. thick care 


see reese eeee Oe esses ese esses oes &e 
Per roli 

Rosin Sized Sheathina: 500 sq. ft. 

Light wt . 20 Ibs. to roll........ $).32 

Medium ut., 3) lbs. to roll... ....$0.1.7 

Heavy wt .40 lbs, tu roll ..... o - $0.58 
Medium Grades Water jon 

J a $0.65@1.25 


Deafening are. 9, 6 and is sq. fi. 
to l., ton.. 00@37.00 





Red _—* Roofing, 250 #4. feet . 


TORR e eee eens Hee ee see 65 


Tarred Paper. 

1 ply (roll 3 sq Tt.) ), 0.826 00@27.00 
2 ply, roll 103 8q. ft... ..2. 000-4’ @50C 
8 ply,roll 103 sq. a ooo, 6HQ70C 
Siater’s Felt (roll 500 aq. ft.). ot 
R. i. ML. some Surfaced ooiing Ss 

I Mah ndnnscsnvaduacncadasesten 

Sand and Emery— 


List Dec, 23, 1839. .50@10@50&104€ 10% 







Parers— Apple— 

Advance vents mca $4.50 
Baidwin.. dez. $5.00 
bouauza. each $5.0 

vandy.. . h $7.50 
Eureka, 1348... .. each $16.00 
Family Bay State. . -. ee @ doz, $L2Z.00 
nudson’. Little Star.......:. # doz, $4.00 
Hudson's Kocking tabie....% doz $5.50 


Improved Bay State # doz. $27. 00@30.00 
New Lightning.............. @doz $5.50 
EE Tc. ck: Gonpesonsnnll ‘ doz. $700 


Turn Table ’98.... oe 
White Mountain........... # doz. $4.00 


Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899.......++ ..70@70k10% 
Pigeons - Clay 
markt’ Black Birds, f.o Db. facto 


See also 7raps, Target. 


Pinking Irons— 
See /rons, Pinking. 
Escutcheon— 


OO e eee eee e eee een eee eee 


rpm, 06 Ben. 21, WE. ...6c00esus 60% 
Pipe, Cast fron Soil— 
Factory Shipments—Cariload lots 

Standard, 2-6 i. 2.00. +. cce000+s65B54 

Extra Heavy, D6 Gece sccccese 204k1% 

Fitting ossetee 5 

Sera ww ereight allowed on 
Pipe, Merchant, 


Tu bes, a&c.— 
Less than Carloads to Consumers. 


Boiier 


Merchant Pipe. Galva- 
Black, nized 
to % inch........+.-61% 43% 
% to Winch ..... «... 684% 56% 
Boiler Tubes Op to 


S 22 feet 

1to 1% inch and 2% to & inch in- 
CUBEVE.. ccc cessscce cece coreeese, COWS 
2 to 2% inch, inclusive.............60% 
6 £0 10 INCHES... cece-covccccecss 6M 


dron. 
1to1%inch and t in......4.... 


- ASQs 
1% to 4% | cevenstethieaaaay 
934 to 13 inch .......++..206 eves 


-. 53% 
Casing, Cut Lengths. "8. @ S. 
inch . 63 





614s 

ea are largely “nominal Ow- 

reity of J 8 are ob- 
ning almoet any price they ask. 
Pipe, Sewer— 

Standard apes and Fittings,2 to 24 in. 
New England coccee IOS 
New York and New Jersey. se eneeel® 
Ohio and Michigan.............. 8% 
Usriess lots are generally deliv- 

ered, 


lanes and Fiane J — 
Pla Rane clan rons 


eaesee 


Molding Wet 
Bench, rivet quality. 2 
Bench, Second quality........ 


Balley’s (Stanley R. & i. Co 

50&10@50&10&105 

Gage Self Setting ............... eeeeees 35% 

iron Planes— 

Balley’s (Stanley RK. & L. Co)........... 
“tieepeennees 57 

Chaplin’s Iron Planes............. &10% 

sigsotansses | — | (Stanley R, ° L. 


Co.) 258 1 U@WSH | O& 10% 
SIE D is ies 'ssesecs xecetncan SVU&10& 10% 
Plane Irons— 

Wood Bench Plane Irons........... 

30L5@I0k 10452 
Buck Bros wi supnoeced eas Serpe 
ote ley K. 0@50&10. 
pent White. pea tH 
Saaneen, Sern, ines. 
Kohler’s Eclipse...... wocece «+® doz. $9.00 
Piates-- 


DONOR ce ccccgeccegcsess eee 
if-Seali Pie Piates 8. 8. 
—_—— GE COE 
Pliers and sapere 
Button Pliers. U@10@754 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 ‘i +> $1.15@ 
$1. * 6 in., $1. S5WS1.45 
Gas Pipe.. 7 10 12-in, 
$1.75 $2.00 o. 75 $3.75 
game Nippers. eeescee cece 50@50&5s 


Bernard's 
Parallel Pliers, &.... 





20000605". bane 35% 
Paragon Pliers 50855 
BOGS PUOEE. ccccegnccces + D0K5S 
Elm City Fence Pliers..... Pereret: > 4 


Cron* Hanger Co.: 
American Button............ 


Cronk’s see eeeeeereeeees +. GUS 
Improved. Batton.. occcoccoccces ooo 70&10¢4 
POG PINOT. 0 as sepceseccsesens 5g 
Combination and others............ 25% 


and [oo 2 50@50 
»., 8. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nipper 
wrote, 06 Side, End and Diagondt = 
kg rrr 
Utica rep > Verge & Tool Co.: 
Pi rs and Nipners, all kinds 
ph iymbs a and Levels— 
Wc cesaces Sep rsde10% 





Davis Iren, Machinist Nos. 1 to , 
anda Iron, Adjustabie Nus. 6 o 14 4 
Pocket Levels. Peta ‘aToaiaise ot 
iets pace riwibgi we 
10@70& 1% ing 
Stanley’s Duplex... 43a 
Woods’ Extension.......... = = 33g 


Poachers, Ege 


Byftale Steam a Ge Oo. 
$7.20; wo. 8 sa 1 ry 
$11.06; No. 4,$14.50.. Petes Be eeceed 


Points, Sunaina 
Bulk and 1 lb, papers... tb, 10\éc D.. 
¥4-lb. papers......00---- Wd. Ile G 
a a en i 11Keq 
Pokes, Animal— 
Fr. Madea! hawkeve....... # doz. $3.25 
Ft. Mad adison, Western.. «-# doz, 83.75 
Police Coods— 
Manufacturers’ Lists.......25@2545 
ME cchescatanbidens ots éncckeess 254 
ce a Rg oa 
Prestoline uld, No. 1 t.), B dos. 
nee: Se. ada), ® 1; hae ode . : 
preety t 


U Core we Metal Polish Pasce, ‘3 =. boxes, # 
oon. 50¢; # “4 50; i boxes, ® 
doz. $1.25; xes, doz. $2.25, 
U. 8. Liquid. & 8c oz. cans, # doz. $|.25; 

# gr. $12.0 
Byenperee Freed otal Polish, ® dos. 


Stove— 
Black Eagle pumas S Paste, 5 Beans .. 





# D 1069 
Black Eagle, Liquid, 3 pt. -—m,, 
Black Jack Paste, % ® cans. ® D dos. 754 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, gr. 310.00....... 508 
Joseph Dixon’s, ® ~ $5.75. l 
pence 4 Plumbago.. 
tg ve gt #456 See eadnhee 
SINE on0vecesecocsons nesecs 
Je Black ud bude sébbnbesenen te 


Woinow s Silk,5® 








Black Silk, 54 x. 81. 

Black Silk, 5 oz. box. ° J 

Black Silk. 46 pt. liq.. oi a 

Ps ay tM Corn— 

1 bocrccccccccess 00 GUO. O77 50 
«gro 9 10.00 


ene ssoeee GTO. 10.50@ 11.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 

gers and Diggers— 

See also Diggers, Pust Hole, &c. 
Potato Parers— 

See sGrers, Potato, 












Pots— enue 
BnamMeleg. ooecesssccoscccveccess oooh 
Tinned eee eee eesseresceseeeseeess. Hh 
Powder— 
In Canisters ; 
Fine Sporting. 1b each......... 75¢ 
Rifle, H-Ud. CACh......0.se0eceeces 15¢ 
Rife, PENS: sesicecvebecsccs 5c 
Duck, EH-ID. WOge...sncece......$8.85 
Ee 8 & eRe $4.25 
Duck, 25-lb kegs. eccccccsee POO 
Rifle, 644-l1b kegs. bhgdsieunesend $1.25 
Rife, 12 “Wb, Weegee .0. oo. o0 2. $2 85 
Rifle. 25-lb. ke dead 
yy 
(25 BD bulk “24 oy 
hae ale Keg (1244 ‘ Sale 3,50 
(644 ® bulk) 1.90 
Sees hr tr cans bulk). $8.50 
Half case ‘1 ® cans bulk). 
King’s Smackoleos: 





(25 B rey 
bulk 


ex J 
ase 24 (1 ® cans ea! 17 00 
Half cace 12 «1 ® caus bik) 7.25 876 


Pre 

Fruit and Jelly— 

Enterprise Mfg. Co.........60.005. 2046254 

Pruning Hooks and 
hears. 


ps. 40@402108 
ond B, No. 2, ca e lots. ae. 074 
Diamond B, No, 8, case lots. # doz 
No. 1. # doz. $18; No. 2, $16 


No. 
Muller’s Falls, No. 3, per doz. $12.00. 


158108 
Pelican ® doz. $9.00. ............404108 
Scranton, Case Lots: 
No. | (large), ® doz. $6.50; No. 2 (large), 
fa Pl ane. aon 0. 2-B (lar, yi 
xy ), $*.00; No. | 
Clnrge), $450, 8 (pee, ) $4 00. 
Pulleys—Single 2 Wheel - 


se eeeee 


Avent ..doz. $°. 45 .20 05 
pate a 24 ™% 
Hay Fork, Swivelor Sotid se 
doz, $1.85@ ry 
Hot House.doz $9.65 .90 
eee 1% 1% “i 
Screw..... doz. $0.15 .2 25 # 
= See 1% 2 2% yg 
ea when --doz. $0.89. 40 .55 
Shee 1 1% 2 14 
Tackle. . dos. $0.80 45 65 1.10 
Stowell’s: 
Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction.... 60% 
Dunib Walter, ‘Antt-Friction,..604 Ag 
cton, ~~ Wh 


Hay Fork. Anti-Fri 
12.00 





Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or Rownd 
End per doz,, 1% in., 13¢,: 2 in., 16¢ 
Auger Mortise, no Face . eee per 
duz. 1% in.. 12c.: 2 in., 
Auger Mortise, with ody Pate, per 
doz., Min , 18c.; 2in., 1544. 





























‘November 7, 1901 





THE IRON 


AGE 








Acmé..... beset aned 1%in., 16¢: 2in., 196 
Oommen, - ome 1% in.... ® doz., 18¢; 


No. 9, 196 Im... coer e-sececeeee # doz. 20¢ 
oo. L r Piaied Finish.. 
as ae Anti-Friction Bronze 





cae ehnd eames abe dos 10¢ 
} herr an Cue Noiseless .. 
idea No. Pi Cn ssatede me x in A -w roe 
eeerceese n 
6, .. Troy. el in-. ia ‘efbin. 16 4¢ 
Xo poe 6¢; 2in., 19¢ 
Tacuio Blocks—See Binks 
mps— 
Usarmcroscy sesesosee -.60@ ...% 
ENGT SBOE 0-00 15 sie 
Wood,. azocee™s ecoceoe” 2. % 


Inch.. 2 244 2% 2% 
20 2.50 2.75 3.00 
Inch.. $3 84 Sky 38% L 
$3.30 3.60 $3.85 4.10 4.40 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list). 59% 
Flint & Walline’s Fast Mail (iow list). % 
Flint & Walling’s Pitcher Spout 
Loud’s Suction Pompe, U. 1.Co.,....20% 
Mver’s Pum - oa Boe Ty 
‘ontractors’ Ru r Diaphragm 
Cohokable. B. — L.. Block Co.......-++ 30% 


che 

ren (L Rides)... -d0z. $3.75@4.°5 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good. .doz. 65 @/0e 
Spring, single tube, good quakty. ie 
Bemis & Gall Oo. *s Cast » “pe Beive.. «50% 

Bemis & Call Co.'s Check 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Spring... veces 
Niagara Hollow Punches............-. 40% 
Ni a 4 Punches 4 
Steel Screw, B ss re Co ee 

’ Hollow, P., 5. & W. U0........ 
Tinners' Hollow, P., idbibns 


Tinners’ Solid, P.. 8. & W.Co., @ doz., 
$1.44 60% 


Srrerrrr? Tet seri i i eet eee 





ail— Barn Door, &c.— 


Cast Iron, Barn Door; Fiange Screw 
Holes for my Grovuve we 


56 
Pye 70 $2.10 Py, 00 te fect. 
Angular for | Sq. Bt gag: Pain heels : 
ed. rge 
“— ne 16 ‘8. 1O "100 feet. 
Sliding Door, Brnzed Wr't ‘ron, fi.6svc 
Sliding Door, Iron Painted....244@3e 
— Door, Wrought brass, in 


‘ 360. .30% 
rons Double Braced Steel Kail, # 





+ ene eendnntenensndese 26 Gir vencces Bue 
Cronk’s" o.) Ps Wales ancoscesecrce 8i4¢ 
Lanes T., ® 108 t.. 34 am... $2.55 
Lanes’ Siandant # 100 3.79 
Lawrence Bros.” .........+.-++++ # ft. tig? 
McKinney’s None Better. ES eae 
McKinney’s oo RE E 
Stowell’s Cast Ra * Swe 
Stowell’s Steel Rail, epee rr) 1 
Stowell’s Wrought Bracket, Piain.. “eMe¢ 


es 
ne ee Malleable R 
— “6-tooth 


Shank. . xf .50 Leo 1.75 1.85 
Socaet... 81,65 1.30 1.95 2.10 
Sept. 1, 1 List: 
‘ast * Ste ys — 
Malleab: seccccces.. 08 (O@75R5% 
Lawn Kakes, Metal Hi 


Jacksor Lawn, 29 and 80 i:eeth........ 
# doz. $4.00 
Kobler's: 


Lawn Queen, 20-tooth, ® doz... ...33.6 
Lawn Quee., 24-tooth, # doz, ...$3.7 
Paragoa, 30-tooth, # doz wae Ss 
Paragon, 24-to. th, ® diz. f 
Steel Garden, 14- tuvth, v4 83. 

| ees ~~ 14- overt ¥ doz. $2.25 





Ra s, Horse— 
Me ene 0320098 
Beller BrOG. coc ccccnces cece 7 1&5% 
McCaffrey Vile Co. Horse Rsps. 60810854 
New Nicholson Horse Hasp...... 70&10% 
R also Files. 
zors— 
Boracle....oe...sesserssseeee 
Fox Razors, No. 42. .B doz. 0.09)" s 
fox Razors, No Bad z32'00$ &S 
¥ox Razors, No. 53; Platina, ® ‘Jor {s 
$24.00 
re) M ti 
Carbo Snshedibes<eeeseseonad $'8, 
Griffon, agnett eee ios dbigeron basen 
Griffon, ne sscecesce Meneteocsagel $12.00 
All OUMNOP MBZOTO,.. 8g cccccccccce ry) 


Safety Razors.... 
Razor Strops— 


See Stropa, t “a 
Reels— Fishing— 
Heniryx Aluminum, German Silver, 
Gola Bronze, Silver, Rubber, Populo 
and mon, Single Action, Mult ply- 
ing and Quattruple, all sizes. ... 25 
Hendryx Single Action Series, 103P 
aud PN, 202P ani PN, 102 PR and 
PRN, 202 PRK and PRN, 304 P and 
PN, 00804P and PN, 503 ani 502N, 
802’ and 802N, 02084N, Competitor. 50% 
Hendryx Multiplying and uadruple 
Series, 3004N and an! PN, 
2904N,2004Pand PN ooRwocen. 092d 
and 092¢N, 5009N and PN 40 
Sh akespeare, Style C.. $0.00s600s ceceesce 
Registers— 
List Sept. 2, 1901. 





ynzed coeeee cece eeece 
Nickel Plated... erecccseccces coves 
Electro Plated 


orices of sters, eanecially in Black 
/apanned, and some jobbers and manu- 
turers are using the old list. 


Revolvers— 
NOG ME, -aucnpccskenwseas 89@R5e 
Double Action. ...eccaceces .F1 30 
Automate ceccccce oc 





HH tmmerless...coe 


Riddles, ¢ Grain or Sand— 


16 in, ccecce 
17 in, wae, Ipeeees ‘$958525) 
3B ER. DEF GOB... veces cccecH®, 76 


Rings ‘and figasre 


ngs 
3 Inch. 
Steel... oe. 0.90 0.4 dos. 
Conper...... - 1.10 1.50 1.60 dos. 


Hog Rings and Ringers~ 
Hill’s Rings....gro. boxes, $4.90@'. 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron. doz. 3 ie 
Hill’s Ringers, Mal. Iron, doz. 75@80e 
Blair's Rings......per gro. $5.75@6.00 
Blair's Ringers... .per doz. $0.65@ .70 
Brown's Rings....per gro. %6.00@%8.25 
Brown's Ringers. .per doz. $1.09%1.19 
I nas ccemaadeouuna # gro. $9.00 
Rapid Ringers................ # doz. $3.50 

vets and Burrs— 

ee weaaenceas oon ee. SODSORSS 
bee po Steel: 

OS eee 70@70@ 108 

Miscellaneous ........... 70@70 #108 

Rivet Ce’ Sets. 

Roasting and Bakin 

ag —See Pans, Roasting a 

Rollere— 
seme, Stowsll’s Anti- Prtetion — 50% 
Varn Door, Sargent’s list... - 50&108 105 
Cronk’s ‘tay.......... axe vans 
Cronk's Lorinkerhod beskiskdakenshe <a — 
Lane’s.S 


se eee eee seeeeeee 


ue ope; 7-16 in, and larner 

lb. 122% M18 c 
Manita..... Sé-inch ....lb. 184AQ13%ec 
Manila 4 @ 5-16in.....1b. 13%@4 c 
Manila, rred Rope, 

 122%@I18 ¢ 


a lag —_ 
an ay 
Medium...... ope. ae 12%@13 e¢ 
Sisal.7-16 in.and laraerlb. 8%@ 9 ¢ 
RS 3¢-inch..lb. 944@ 9%e 
Sisal .i4 and 5-16 in. ‘bb. 9%@10 ¢ 
— Hay Rope, 2 to 10 ON 
peeseetecsccecesee -. 94e 

Steal. Tarred, Medium 

Lath Yarn..... coves ID. 8144@ 834c 
Cotton meee s 

Best.. ....44-in. and larger lb. 13\4c 
Medium . hg-in. an larger 1b. 11 ¢ 
r va ‘“a-in. and larger lb. 9 c 
ute 


ite Rope 1,4in. and up lb, 6Yéc 
Taread No. ¢,%4-in.and up lb, 6 c 
Yarn, 4 in and up....... b. 6 ¢ 

Wire nope- 

Galvanized ..... biiaa scanpeted 25R7144 

PeiieskaschanNendevebne «+» 307448 
Ropes, Hammock - 

ek 8 rr eae o0+ ef SRV 

Covert Saddlery Works............. 6085 5 


prules— 
oxwood..... ‘HIE WL0B75L10 
B11R54 


10 
SE S5L 10 10 3. S108 10854 
Chapin-Stephens Co. - 

Boxw 00d. .......75810€10 275& 10&10& 105 
+ 85£10@3521 08108 


Boxwood... i5eiberoarneraerog 194 


Ivory +. eee B5X1N@35&10R10% 
U con Nut Go. 
ioxwoo |.. “F5&108' ‘A~VTELOVLO LIN’ 


TOL come neavie —.... 35#10 8 H&10210: 
ad trons—“ee Jrons, Sad. 
and and Emery Paper 
and Cloth— 

See Paper and Cloth, 

Sash Cords—See Cord, Sash. 
ash Locks—sce Locks, Sash. 
ash Weoignts— 
see Weiyhts, Sash. 


Sausage Stuffers or Fili- 
erste Si Stuffers or Fillers 
Sausace. 


Saw Frame Frames, Saw. 
Saw in Sets, Saw, 
Saw Tools—See Tools. Sain, 
sen il 


Cireular.. seeer sence -- 50@50&104 
TRAD _. concscarece coccaccecel 50k 10 anus 
Cross Cuts. tees coe. SORSE 
Mulay. Mill ‘and Drag. nctivneimesé 50a 104 
Ome-Mam SAW...6.  ceeececcecccecces 4 
Wood Saws —....-ss.... @ Dee ceceeess 40¢ 
Rand. a ‘ompass, MD ecnesssin csc vce 40% 
Diss 


Cireular sry and Suserted eet. 502 






ey A2:co 141m, wid 6 
ad 4 t0 194.-.--- ssscom tel wy 
Growerts. “@A5& 104 
Narrow Crosscute... "50% 5508104 
Mulav, Mil and Drag... nt 


Framed Woodsaws..........3 04: B5R TES 
Wo rdsaw —— eece Seveser 40@10& 7 6E 
Wootsaw Rods. i... .. 252 
Hand Saws, Nos. 12,9 99, 9, x a100, 
Ss. 0 a« 25 gq 

Hand Saws, Noa 7 (07, io " e768 

0, 00, Conbination.. --50@: ROR TIgg 
Co: pasa,Kev: nole.&c.. “2 
Burch -r Saws end Blades, .35: @35&7 6% 

C. E. Jennings & Co.’s.: 





Framed Wood Saws 
Hand Saws....... 
henna Saw Blades. 


Pea 
Cireular ana Mill. 
CrossCuts. list Jan.i.99.. 
mend, — and Rip... 
Richar 


oe ‘and Ee 

St in tneceistnaemeperisatiocesel 

X Cuts, list Jan. 1, 99° secveseséeoess 50¢ 
Simonds’ 

Ctroular Saws. ..........0-se-ce000.-0. 504 

Crescent Ground Cross Cut or. nes 


&10¢ 





ryvw.- oe 


One Man Cross 
Gang Mili, Mulay and Drag’ kon 50% 
tS ww I ~~ , 2 2 oe 





HOO Cree eee eet anes Seeeeeeeee 





5 025 &T4% 
TIII.S5 @8ne te 
WB a2sve Tet 
Gompass, Keyhole, EC ...... 2 GBETKS 
Wood Saw @B&T1G% 
Hack Saws— 
Disston: 
Concave Biades ae ee ecncccocsesncotie 
sido: cancns sonnannvecoesned 






Scroll— 
oe 
Barnes’ Scroli Saw Biades 40% 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 

withont boring attachm=nr, $18 


with bor'n, arrach™ent, $20. .... Ont 
Lester, comple ©, $10.00. ........4. is&10¢ 
Rogers,comp'ete. $4.00. ...........15&10% 
Scale Beams— 
See Beams. Seale. 
Scales— 
Fomily, Turnbull’s,.......830@30@10% 
Counter : 


Hatch. Piatform.Yozto'Ibs.do2$5.50 
Two Platforms, % 07 to8 lbs.doz. os 
Union Platform, Plain. .$#1.707%1.! 


Union Platform, Striped$t 85 @? o 


Chatilion’s : 
245¢ 









Grocers’ Trip Seates 
Pelouze Sea'es—Honsena' ia” 
Confectionery. Postal, Ice, &c. 
“TheStandand” Portables ....... 
*‘TheStar iar?” R. R. ani Wagon 





Scravers— 
Box. 1 Handle ........d0z $2.25? . 
Box. 2 Hondle.. doz. $3.75@h. 
Ship, No 1, doz $s 50; No 2. 
$2 25A2. 40 


Sereanc, wisndews: ‘and 


r es— 
Reusann Welew Screens. ....49@6025¢ 
Fiver Pattern Y ndow S*- en.60@80C5¢ 
MaineWindore Screen Frames 4081 0&5¢ 
Perfection Window Screens..... 6I@HKSS 
Phillips’ Window Screen F rames. Sakae 
60k 10&54 
Porter’s Hummer Window S’ eroeme., 
ANQUHIRSS 
Porter’s Klondike Wintew | Soreer ns .. 


ihe 
Wabash Spring Adj, om... yp <4 
See also Doors. 
Screw Drivers— 
See Drivers. Screw. 
Screws-— Bench and Hand— 
Bench, 'ron. .doz. 1 in., $3.00@%.%5; 
1%. et ge ted 14%, 4.09% 50 
Bench. Wood, Beech..doz. $°.507%2.75 
(Sh!) eae . SIBSQLOS 
Hand, R, Riise Mfg Co.......... ....06 354 
Coach, Lag and Hand Raii— 
Lag. Common Point, list Oct. 1, 
roth dd nett ia eines -25B5Q@. .% 
Coach one Lag, Gimlet one list 
Oct, 1, 75@...% 
Hand Rail, list Jan, i, *81.60@10@.. .% 
ack Screws - 
Standard (ist... ..occe+++-75@I5E108 
Millers Fyils......... ""50&10&105 






Millers Falis, Koller -.+.- 008109 
co He GW evesecescocsecoces . 50@50&5¢ 
I cectianseeeeds.cce  oreccaen 70&10% 


Machine— 
cist Jon. 1, 98. 

Flat or Round Head, Iron.50@50@104 
Flat or Round Head, Brass50@500104 
Set and Cap— 

Set (Iron or Steel) ........ 70@10@10% 


a Se eae 65h 108 10% 

Gan. ad, Cae... ++. ..-65 C104& 10% 

Rd. or Fillister 14. Cap...60 #10@104 
Wood— 


List Jan. 1, 1900. 
Manufacturers’ printed discounts : 
Flat Head, iron..... cbusonss 4744@90% 


Round Head, TrON, .. 000022. .85 874% 
Flat Head, Brass seeees 85@874% 
Round Head, Brass, ...00000.82' O55 
Flat Head, Bronze........ 75@80% 
Round Head, Bronze.... ..72.6@77 44 
eens 874@908 
Nore.—Fr'ra 5@10% often qinen 
croll Saws—See Saws. Seroil 
cythes— Per doz. 
Clipper Pattern, Grass......... $4.25 
Full Polished Clipper. ove cccece fle 
RE. <. <teennes eeerccecscce “$7.00 
CRN CPR. cir cwsnciestvcs $7.50 
Wood and Bush” | eevee vee Sb.50 
Scythe Snaths— 
Snaths, Scythe. 
Seeders— Ralsin— 
Enterprise. . : -.25@30% 
Sets— ‘Aw! ‘and Tool— 


Brad i ont Tool Sets 
Wood +.,10Awls doz, $2.00m2 
Wood Hdle., 14 Awls, 6 Tools. Alas 
doz. $2. 
aseniets Ay otnd Tool oa 
0.4 OZ. a «eu 20810; 
Fray’s Ad}. Tool H dis.. -Nos. 1, sian” 
$18; 3, $12; 4,39; 5, $7. <enn ene 
Millers falls Adj. root Hrdis, No. ‘1 
$12; No. 4, $12; No. 5, $18 |. 15&ibs 
Staale; a Rxeoleioe : 

No. 1. $7.50; No. 2 $4.00: No 3, 
pers s0nidasoalve lbs 
Garden Tool Se 

Ft. Madigon Rakes, Shovel a Toe. 


# dos...... 

Nall— Miiee 
ike sseqpinie aun -per gro. $2 50 

Round, Blk. and Poi,. assorted. ... 
gro. $1,802.60 
0) ae $4.25M4.75 
Knurled. Good... gro. B09 hs 50 
Buck Brothers................ se 





0 ee r gro 
Snell Corti vated,Cup Pt. ergro, A. 
Snell’s Knurled. Cup _ -per gro $7.50 

ve 
Regular list... ..........70@ 70@ 10268 
Saw— 
Atken’s: 
Genuine...... 8 doz. $5.5C@6, 
Imitation |. ..# doz. $3.00@3.1 
> ms 
riter tania Ceececrccccc coccotsas: ceces A 
Adjust 000 eerccccecccccs on 
Bemis & Cait Co's.: 
a sicimoeincen 
DG IE WO ccctassee $0 seseed 458 
i, | ia areneeraes oseee e208 
Spring Hammer.. see 2 oSOS 
Disston’s Star and Monarch........... 
Morrill’s No, 1, $15.00,.......... 4922048 
Nos.3 and 4,Cross Curt.$23.. 50820854 
No. 5, Mill, $31.00. ........... 50& O& Of 
No. 10, $1 + bwecccoaccccceses -. 408208 
No. 1 ___ Es ++-402204 
“aoe Positive, ® doz. $18 .. ..6 


Ch ha arpene aS initen 
smith & tan La ". ¢ RNS 
Tanite Mills ® gross, $14. 46...  Qassys 
harperers Skate— 
Eureka Skate Sharpener......#@ doz. $2.00 
Shaves, Spoke— 
TOM .cccccseesseces «-+-0z. $1001 98 





Ww doz, $1. 
Bailey's (Staniey R. & L. Co j peeue 59&1 
15& 


| Goodell’s, # doz. $9.00............ ion 
Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best .....$16.00 18.00 20.00qro. 
Good...... $13.00 15.00 1700 gro. 
Cheap $5.00 6.09 7.00 gro. 

Straight “Trimmers, &c.: 

Best quality, Jen idm aide 70@ 70 108 
ickel..... = 60 10% 
Fair qual. Pe mesos 


0@80k 58 
= es a 6@ 750108 
Tailors’ Shears.. 


Acme Cast Shears.............0 40@40& 
Hetnisch’s Tailors’ Shears.............. aoe 
Wilkinson’s Hedge. ...........--.00.-00f 
Wilkinson’sSheep........... 1900 list. 508 
Tinners’ Snips— 
BE le iccatitccenenanet 
Steel Laid Riades LOd&108 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, jiertin 
deaniogs & Griffla Mfg. Co’s. 7 to 10 
Mime MONOD, <.. ccccnseixccccecinc ss i 
4) A Pasinapennonieamenn ores! oe 
Sruning Shears and Tools= 
Cronk's Grape Shears, ........0cc00e.. 


Disston’s Combined Prun ing i 
and Saw, @ doz. $18.00..... ae 
Disston’s Praning Hook, # dos. ws 2.00 


25108 

John T. Henry Mfg. Compa pany: 

Pruning Shears, ,Oll gras 8. 40@40& 

Orange Shears.......... 50&102' att on 

QEOBO. 2c cceec cecccdscccoccee 40. echt, 

te tens pte «: 5 
Nag'ev’s Pruning Shears......... ° jOa56 
Pe We Eide c<neceknanetintesiee 33149 

Sheaves—Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction................ 
Patent Roller Hatfleld’s, Sarge 8 eal 
ROOGING.ccccessccs § - cevccece Oaloa7o4 
R, & b. sist. ae 


Wrightayitic ‘Hathela Pattern... hte 
liding Shutter— 
Seccce ToRiees Ss 


caamnie ‘ist. 50&16%%41 
Shelis— ‘Shells, Empty— 
Braa She ¢. Emoty 
First quality, all gauges.......... 60a58 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 gauga.. 
65254 





Paper Shells, Empty : 
Acme, Ideal, Leader, New Rapid, 
8 nokeleas. 10, 12, 16 and 20 Sisk tog 


Blue Rival, New Climax, Peasbeen™” 
Club, Yellow Rival, 10, 12, 16 and 


TP IG cicdducene: ¢ctenduddeammuct 1 
Climax. ‘iub, gue, Rival, 14, 16 

and 20 gsuge ets) 50 Dist)...... 20&54 
Climax Club, mange, Rival lO and 

12 gauge.. BY. 4 


Defiance, High Base. New Victor, 
a Repeater, 10,12 ié6and 20 


GE CONVO. con cccqnaceteanse * 33 10. 

‘Shelis, reo aa - 
Loaded with Black Powder.....L0@54 

Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grade...... P1045S 

Loaded with Smokeless * peadenn 
high arade, --0e- LOB1IOB10G54 

Shoes, Horse, Mule, a&c.— 


F’. 0. b., Pittsburg. 

BOR ccc ccssesccevescscced per keg $3.50 

Steel... cece-cee -per keg 3, 8 

Burden’s, all sizes, a keg. pesceetes . $3.60 

oe 

Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag . .$1.60 

Drop, B and larger, per 25-16, bag 
i.78 

Buck, 25-Ub. BAg. .ccccccesscces - $1.76 

Chilled, 25 Ub. bag......... osceees $1.76 


Dust Shot, 25-lb. bag.. oocccseesoueneae 
Markle’s CDilled. ......cccccccccscce 
Raymon 1 C* Ilet.......c.cccc- © sees 
Tee GO. 0 canis scctccscns cécece 
Shovels and Spades— 
No. 2, Polished, Sq.or Rd. Point, D 
or L Handle: 


Al, Bt, 
ist Grade. 2d Grade 


Plain Back.... $10 6) $9 60 
Strap Back.... 9.90 3.0 
Cleveland Pat'’n ; 20 9.30 

C3, Dh, 





$d Grade. hth Grate 
Plain Back.... $8.70 ey 10 
| Strap Back..... é. 10 7.50 
Cleveland Pat'n 5.40 7.30 
All other stzes add 30c doz. 
Black deduct 29e doz. 
Note.—The above are the regular Asse 
ctation prices but are a/len shaded 


‘ 
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Jobbers 20.50@1.00, and Cintas Piain 
ck Shovels aregencrally sold by jobbers 
Gb Ui Bi W. 
Sieves and Sifters— 
Aunier’s Imitation. wie wr 00@ 11.50 


Buffalo Metallic Biued.S. Co., # gr.: 
4216 16&1 ‘. 1s&2u 
$12.40 $13.80 $15.00 


F. J. Meyers’ paneceinanle 
DR. os . @ gr. $11.06 
: @ gr. $11.00 
Hunter’s Genuine. .@ er. $12.50 
No Name, Hunter's --# gr. $11.00 
IIE, «at -onsgpanepesonvons # gr. $11 00 

Shaker ( nore" s Pat.) Flour Sifters. . 
# doz., 32. 

Wioves, Tin Rim— 
Per dozen 

een 14 16 13 20 
1 
8 









Black full” size ..$095 .98 1.00 1. 
Plated, full size . $1.05 +4 1.10 1 
Black, scant... 80.) .80 
Sieves, Wooden jin 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesn 18, Nested, doz.......$0.05@0 75 


Mesh 20, Nested,  —eeyain 75@ .85 
Mesh 2), Nested, doz....... .90@1.00 
Sinks— 
Cast tron— 
Standard list. ........... 65R1°R7. 4 


Note.— Jhere ta not entire wnlferniiiy 
ists used by jobbers. 
Wrought Steel 
New Era, Galv’d and Saeneee.. 
New Era, Painted ...........00-++» 
L.& G. Mfe.to. tavanizec 
L.& G. Mfg Co. Fni- sd.. 
Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast Iron. ... 0.000 00..0000e7Il0@75% 
Malleable (ron.......0+-++-40B10@50% 
Steel..... savin. eeenye onenee -40O@40K 10% 


FOR VS 





es— : 

Factory Shipments. 

*“D” Slates.... ...-... OL10E10k 10% 

Unexcelled, etc., Noiseless »iates .60 
& 8 tens % 

Victoria, etc., Noiseless Sla._s..1ud 


7 tons &5S 
a eee ood) SLOB5SS 
ee 51% 


law Cutters—se “ Cutters 
licers, Vezgetadile 
NN EE AO sug 
Snaps, Harness— 
GerMaAM......cccee pWobns.0k 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
DOT OY. .. 2. -seee-seee Crecccerccs 
sigh Grade.. pown nee 
ET . xcs >eeeboundees -sevevebeess 4 x2 
Trojan 
Yankee ... 
Yankee, Roller ..... 
Covert’s 5a teary Wor vis: 
Crown .....- 


LO@® 0k 10% 


seeeeeBUS 





Geriman....... - 60s 
Mo tet & hp ebvoesensweqonsnnseced 6u 
ee pibbasehe aeuneewele 
W.« ite h Ue.: 
Bristol . Gngesesesncesbesseteete 408105 
TEMA. 20 ceccccncesenecosescces . V&Ss 
SOP Aad.. o ocean cccvcessccceds costs ccccces 4% 
ational. ..0cc0s -ccccesece ieencweld 5uk5s 
Periecr eOOe ceeesreces cosecescocce 406 
CMS... go ~ 02 c00 cvccccc scene cocvecs 50.85% 
Chaimpion.. WENbiCehehs .conkensin 40% 
Security......- peanee seen Or ccescocccccnce 40% 
MEE. .56us06>nxercevesvensoussenes 6085 5% 
Oneida vmaiunity 
Boi. Sicel...ccccccccve--e0s 265& O¢ 
Solid swite... HOB lov ok LOW LK 
Gargent’s Pateut Guarded ...... 66 sg 10% 
Snaths— Beste 
Boythe...ccocsevcescerses sees LSRSL S$ 


Snips, Tinners’—see Shears 
Soldering trons— 
Sec Irons, § dering. 
Spoke Trimmers— 
Trimmers, _— 
ons and Forks— 
re Silver Plated— 
Good Quality... ++.50L10@60Eb1005% 
Cheap......:: -  HO@i0Ek 10% 
Internationals Iver Co.: 





1847 oger- Bros. and iKkogers & Hamil- 
BOR. . .cccccrcoescccemvcsccesce . WE 
Rogers & Bro. william —o rs varie 
Brana : Six 105 
Ancayr, towers Brand. .. 60% 
Wm, tKogers & Soa..... 6v& LUE 


Simeon L. & Geo. .. <ogers Co. 
Silver riated Flat Ware.....,. .... ..60% 
No. i7 Silver Piated Ware ...... .c0&1u% 

Miscellaneous— 
German Silver.....60@10@ i0£10#10% 
BimeonL.& Geo . Rogers Cu.: 

German or ickel Si:ver, Special list 
L &i08 
Tinned tron— 
ereverecerseecsseeper gro, Li@5uc 
ee seveseeees DEF QrO, 90CQp1.00 


"Sp rin s— 

P & avec 
ee s0+00sbte . 20% 
Star (Coill)....... 30% 
Torrer’s Rod 39 in.. Ja doz. '$1.10@1.25 
Victor (Coll). ........000-----.-- SOKICR LOE 


Carriage, Wagon, &c. 
134 in. and Wider: 
lack or ¥4 Bright, icdikckomcsae 
Bright, oceceecesess tOO 
Painted Seat Sprinas : 
14 x2x 26 and smaller, per pr 45@ ‘8c 
1% 222% perpr.. ......52%4@56c 
1% 23x 283and narrower, per pr. 
70@74e 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 
5@29% 


elphia No. = '@ doz. $12: Ne 2. 
ateiphis §; $0% 


Scomena= 
Nickel “y= om t List Jan. &, 1909 
Bleci a 


Tron... § ... 0-000 7B10Q754 
Rose ic — ddl Try Square and T- 
ME .ctiine beak cual 608: 10a 10,7 0% 


fron Hdl. Try : Squares and T-Bevels, 


10d: 9% | 
Gee es Try Sa; and T-Beve's.. - BUR 10% | 


6 Try and Miter... .50&)05 | 





THE IRON AGE 





Squeezers— 
Lemon— 


Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, $5.25 
@35.69; No 1, 86.25@$6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 
heap o-sesecene ete, O88028.0 
Good Grade.........d0z. $3.00@8. ~ 
Tinned Iron........ .. doz. $0.75@ 1.25 
Ivon, Porcelain Lined doz. $2 -I0@S.25 


Jennings’ Star......... #@ doz. $1.55.@1.90 
Stapies— 
Barbed Blind. .............lb. 7@7Me 


Electricians’, Association list....... 
S010 ©10R79% 

Fence Staples, same price as Barbed 
Wire. See Trade Renort. 

Poultry Netting. Staples....per Wb.. 
uum@Meéec 


Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s tist.... 80&10% 


Steels, Butchers’— 


UE Wile nicks sale iibe eevesseeencncese coe 20% 
Foster Bros’.......... cob <knanaohnanennenere 
Hartzell Cutlery © Ds cnoves oe vee  eAOENG 
ei IE, cccccminnyssonceed 40% 
Steelyards............... 25@25e10% 
Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’ ...............40 oes 
Gardner Die Stocks so. i penta “4 


Gardner Die Stocks, an ger sizes. 
Grvem River... os scccocce 
Lightning Screw Piate. . 

Little Giant... 





Re -ce’s New Screw Plates 8578304 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die Stock.252 
Stone— 


Scythe Stones— 
iawn 6 ne & Mfg. Co 
em Corundum, “) inch, 8 
gro., i2 inch, $10. j saad saad 
Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: 
Black Diamond S.S....8@ gro. $12.00 
Lamoille 8. 3 ....00 0. # gro. $11.00 
White Mountain S. 8....# gro. $9.00 
Green “Mountain S. S....% gro. $6.00 | 
xtra Indian Pond 8. 8.# gro. $7.59 B 
No. i Indian Pond 8. 8..# gro 00 
No. 2 Indian rond 8%. S..# gro. $4.5) 
Leader ed End8.8....% ero $4.50 
Balance of ly: list Bigi 
Oil Stones, &c. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co.. \90: list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.....50¢ 
Gem Corundum Axe, Single or vouble 


EE ep RS 55% 
Gen. orundum Slips...... ae 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones......... 50% 

Pike Mf. Co. 1901 bist. #? Db 


Arkansas Stone, No. 1,3to5'6in. $2.39 
arkansas Stone He,t 1'5‘etoSin. $2.50 
sas Slips N 
Lily White W. A BS, 4to8i ....60¢) 
Rosy Red Washita.4 to 8 in... s0¢ | 





Washita Stone, Extra, : - 8 in. .50¢ | = 
Washita Stone, No. 1 o8 in. .40¢ ts 
Washita Stone, wede 2. “at Bia B0¢ | 
Lily White Slips.. oeeeeccesce Yue 
Rosy Red Slips....... eeecccccceces 90¢ 
Washita Slips, Extra.............50¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1.... .......08 70¢ 
India Oil Stones ( ntfre list) .... .... Be 


Hindostan No. 1, ae. 
Hindostan No, 1Small . 
Axe Stones (all kinds) ............ 3s 
Turkey Ui! Stones,ex.5 to; in. #mSCe ) 
Queer Creek Stones, 4 to 8in.....20¢> = 


Gueer Creek Slips............c.00. u¢) 3 

DOE OUIED. ccdeuvovesdoces scungal We 

Belgian, German and Sw aty at 
ae, 4 


Sasuse Grit Carving Knife’ Genes 8, 


S 
= 
neta ketenes ‘Sand ‘ ‘Stone, # ela 


Tanite Mills: 


Emery Oil, ® doz. $5.00. ........50@60% 
Stoners— 
erry— 
OED, c:icnns cascenveans. coecest 25@50% 
Stops, Bench— 
Millcrs ev ails, . 15&105 


0X 0% 
DORIS 


Morriil’s.. .# doz., ‘No. * $id. 00: 
Mo kk ~, No. x A B.0O, 20. ccc0 
[at OPS Window-— 

el eee ee ee ecevece + B5&58 
pg Me Boards— 

See Boards, Stove. 
Stove Polish-—See Polish.Stove. 


Strainers, Pump— 

Diamond Joe Pump Strainers..perdoz. ¢ 
Straps, Box— 

Cary’s Universal case lots........20&10¢% 
Stretchers, Carpet— 

Cast Iron, Steel Points ...doz. 55@65c 


Socket... .cccescrooseses ooeeeeGOZ. $1.75 
Strops, Razor— 
Smith & Hemenway .0O........ ........ 70% 


Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co. - 25 @2RTV4SG 
Nati al Specialty Mf, 0., list Jan, 
5, aoe occcceccce- 00.808 






"aie Brads, &c.— 
List Jan, 15, 99. 
Carpet Tacks. American 90@?5@....% 
American Cut Tacks....9002)@....% 
Swedes Iron Tac's . . 9k OG er.08 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks ... ae 
asl 


WELO®.. 
Gimp Tacks........ 
Ta0e Tacks... ...000 cosccet 
Trimmers’ Tacks........ iat 
Looking Glass Tacks....... . 708 10% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack... 
A Nails ame . 
ungarian sogecesceeee 15% 
Common and Patent Brads... . .80@10% 
Trunk and Clout Nails... ..... 80852 
Nore.— The above prices are for 
An extra 5¢ is given 


| Soe Weights. ° 
MT Weights and | an extra 102% on 


5 
Sy 
wR 
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Miscellaneous— 
Double Point Tacks.....9066 or 7 tens 
Steel Wire Brads, @ E. Mfg. 
Co. "8 List. ........c0000000SORIDQE0S 
8ee also Nails, Wire. 


een ks, Oil— 

merald, 8.8. & Co..........30-gal 0 
Emerald, 8.8. &Co..........6 Borgel, $400 
Queen City S.S. &Co., *0-gal . 83.50 
Queeu C ty 8. S.&Co, 60g si. rerIg4.25 


Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin,.....40¢10@50% 
Patent Leather. oe 0e LS QSOE5S 
B0068. 50000 - LO@4085% 
Chesterman’s. ae a “5 R5G 
nady’ ;8 Steel 3<es fpr 












Ket iffel & Esser Co. 
Lower list, '899 

Lufkin’s Steel. 

Lufkin’s Metailic 


Teeth Harrow - 
Steel Harrow Teeth, w plain or head- 








ed, bas: per lb..... sinwertenennhal 
Thermometers-- 
Tin Case. .....0-....80810@90R1085% 


Ties, Bale—Steel. 
Standard Wire. ........... 

Ties, Wali— 
Cleveland Wire Spr'ng Co. 

italy, St el 532 x Alo in. & * 1000. £10.00 

Galv. ®teel 5-32 x 846 in. B 1000.11.00 

Galv. Stel 5-82 x11% in B® 000 812.00 

« Galv, Steel 5 32x 15l6Ir. BR 1000 $14.06 

Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 

See Shears. Tinners’. &c. 

Tinware— 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 

Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and Upset- 
ters. Tire 

Tobacco Cutters— 

See Cutters, Tobacco, 


508 108B5% 


Tools— 
Coopers’— 
L. & 1. J. White .................20@20&5% 
a — 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools.......... 40% 
Simonds’ Improved........ sacncance ee 
Simonds’ Crescent.......... 0 dh 
Ship— 
ee EF I. os cocckncisesven « 000. 20% 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps— Fly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme.... ... 
doz. $1.15@1.25 ; gro. $10. 50@ 11.00 
Harner, C *hampion or Paragon.... 
doz. $1.25@1..0 : gro. $12.00@12 50 
Game— 
Oneida Pattern. .....7 VERMEER TS 
Newnouse.......... 45@4585¢ 
Haw'ev & Norton. O53 &5 5 ASK G 
Victor (Onelda Pattern). ne aeceane TH@TIAST 
Star (Blake Pattern)....... 658! 0@T0&5t 


Mouse and Rat— 


Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz, holes.... 
842@9c 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire..... 
02, $0.850,1.00 
American rattern French Rat and Mouse 
s— 


rap 

No. 1, Detroit Martv Pattern, ® doz. 
$4.5); in ‘e gro. lots, # doz....... $4.00 

No. 2, Detroit Marty’ Pattern, ® doz. 

$°.25; in %& gro. lots, ® doz $3.90 

Detroit Marty Pattern Meus. .) doz. 
$2.0; in 44 gro. lots, ® doz.. $1.75 
Diamond Joe Mouse Traps... per doz. bie 
Diamond Joe Kat Traps..... ‘per doz. $1.00 

Marty French Rat and Mouse Trape 

(Genuine): 

No. }, Rat, Each $1.124%;.? doz. $12.00 

No. 3, Rat, ® doz. $.6.00; case of 50 
$5.25 doz. 


No. 3'4, Rat.® doz. $4.75; cas- of 72 
$1.25 doz. 

No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; case of 72 
$2.75 doz, 

No. 5, Mouse. ® doz $2.75; case of ees 
5 


Omar ry Killer, No. 1, ®@ gr. $30.00; 
— 





No . S800; Mouse, No. 3. 
oib.00.” pueedee bheounnnneeees 6énesenger cd is 
Target— 
Markle’s, each ease -o «85.50 


Trimmers, Spoke— 
Bonney’s Nos. 1 and 2........cccc000. 40% 


Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Point'ng..... .....30¢ 
Disston Plastering. ..........-.-..0..+ -25% 


a - _~ eae Brand” an: Gar 
OE POWGOD, cons ccenescooqgceseces ses 
Never- Breat ‘Steel Garden Troweis. 
gro. $7.00 
stering. . “Paras: 
Kose rick and fants st’ring.....25% 


Trucks, Warehouse, &0.— 
B. & L. Block Co.’s list............. 
Daisy Stove frucks, Improved patte 

* doz. $15.50 

hudel Stove Trucks..... ---# doz $18. 59 


Tubs, Wash-. 
No. 1 


$8 
Galvanized, per doz. $5.00 6 50 6.00 
Galvanized Wash tubs \S.S.&C Co): 


Na 2 10 80 
rer don $5 25 6.00 6.75 6.3) 7 P25 © 00, 
Twine— 

Miscellaneous— 

Flax Twine BC R, 
No. 9, and %-lb,. Balls..22c the 
No. 12, 4 and %-lb. balls..18¢ 2c 
No. 18, 44 and %4-lb. Balls..16c 18¢ 


No. 2h, +44 and %-lb, Balisi5%c 17%c 
No. 36, 4 and %-1b. Balls..15c  i7¢ 





' Chalk Line, Cotton, %-lb Balls.. 


6, 9, 12 and 15 wb. 


— Mops, ¢ 

Cotton ‘Wrapping, 5 Balis to lt 
according to quality. ..10- ¢¢ 

anon n 2-Ply ome, 4 and Yall 


American 3 Ply Hemp, *j-lb. Balls 


India 2-Ply Hemp. 4 and si »t 
Balls (Spring Tovine)..... .... ( 
India &-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls, ...s' 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls.... 
2,38,4and 5-Ply Jute, %-lb. Balls... 
9Y@ Iie 

Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Balls. 
No. 264, Mattress, 44 and %-lb.Balls 
Wool, 3 to 6 ply.....<... 


nly ises— 


BOE Bk. .0000c0ceseses 


5340 


weet teeeeeee 


+e DIQ@5IL 10% 















Parallel— 

Athol Machine Co,: 

Simpson’s Adjustable cocce coe cecese ANE 

WINER cc acasnecdeveuke . ° 

a stedex paSbnceen pn c'8 60S 06 vee 
SNE on 155 ggasi tics Saclbpebsverand 
Fisher a Norris Double Screw. . “iba 10% 
Hollands’: 

Machiniste’...... eeececcesece goneses, 40 
I . . snscinehentoneded ee 
Lewis Tool Co ........ geuses 20429 
Massey’s Perfect pccescccceces oseee. LE@2% 

Massey's 
Clincher. soccce ss HUGS 
Combination, ‘Quick ‘Adj. a aeeweee 4s 
Woodworker’s..................... 15@ Kale 
og, IS, ae 
Miller’s Falls. ..........0 “5ne1oa1 " 
Parker’s: 
, eee orccccecce + 20@25t 
eR AR ae ° + 20425 
|, eae ae - A045 
Combination Pipe....... es, 
a, eR RES osenoees 206 
ia anirineh udatine lite 
Snediker's X. L.. 
MEN << inns canabacessascsdeeei 





Saw Filers— 
Bonney’ 8. No. 1, $13; No.8, $'6..... 59 
a) mus D3 Gham and Guidy, ® ds % 
ean emt Tas “Prar-oneere~nn*or* Ee 
Wentworth’s Rubber Jaw, Nos. 1. * 


ec cccssest 45 R505 
Miscellaneous— 
ss & Keeler Combination Pipe 
PTTTTTTITITITITTTT TT TTTTT TTT TTT AOC 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 
BT Baries,.....ccceovecse pevenevonasoens :O28 
187 Berels. .cccccocces---csce coe ee CORD 
0. sccvccecccecseccoscccocesccss §-400 
W aas-—rrice Per M. 
B. H., 114P....00 S60 ovene sees HOC) 
Be Eicy BONE BW. ncncsvccccceges IC} ¥ 
B. E., 8 ebsve ox eeewest O01 G 


E.. 
ye li up 





P. E., 9 and 10.. = 
P. E., 8 = 
FP. Bg Foesess 

Ely’s B E., 11 and larger. .$1. 0@,1 75 


kly's P. E., 12 to 20 


Wagon Jacks— 
See Jacks, Wagon. 

Ware, Hollow— 
Aluminum— 

8.8. & Co, Reduce List...... ......40% 

Cast Iro: , Hollow— 

Stove Hollow Ware: 

GPO ING oc oc net de cont cnceneeesecs 6. O58 

Unground, cone cocelOh 
White Enameled Ww are: : 

Maslin Kettles...... SR ICLS@ SOE 
Covered “are: 

dinned and surned..... 

Lod 10@! ok lod 
Enameled and Plain. BUG 508 OL SK ‘ 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 

Agate Nickel Sieel Ware,list July ‘0 

. & G. Opal Enamelei Ware... she’ 5 ¢ 
_S Clad Ware. ..cce- - ccccescosesss 
Never Break Enameled. "* SéabG@BOd1 05 


Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized re Kettles: 
I 


-- $3 00@3.25 








MOR. coves 8 9 
hach..... Se 500 55c 65c 
Steel Hollow Ware. 
Avery Spiders & Griddles 65@658 5% 
Avery Te dinetnbbingiidiall snare 40% 
Porcelained.......... 5URK@BVE! 10% 

Never on Spiders ard Griddies. 

5&5 
Never Break Kettles................. HOF 
Solid Stee! Fn, ry Griddles. \ 6545+ 
Solid Steel nn TR 5s senane .- BUS 
Solid Steei Ware, Fnameled |... . |. 50a5* 

Washboards— 

Solid Zinc: #B dos 


Crescent, faraily size, bent frame. $3.0 
fied Star, family size, pomamicnnays . 
ROP. cosere © ceccecceses. Bu. UI 


Double Zinc Surface : 
wei rotestor:.+ aentiyaie, ewer 7 


Siugle Zine Surface : 
buted, a, Samnity size, one anak 7 


Saginaw lobe, 
ventilated 


>» 
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| Some #oundries make price $1Q$?2 | Brasscnd Copper Wire en Spools., Combination Black ...rere--seeen dO 
Brace l King, Single Surface, open — | lower ESQ UE US anna “} , —yornnnmnennn 
me a eae -s---8300)  WeltBuckets, Gatuanized | Brass,Jist Feb. 26, °96--..~--.+-----295| Bra tioavy = ‘yeni soonnes BO 
No. 00k Nickel Plate, Sing e Surface See Pails, Galva uszedl. Cant Sibect’ eA Neng CS. | nee a Merrick's SF miter... Gesesosseoton 
Washers— $8.00 Wheels Welt— Stubs’ Steel Wire .......$6.00 to £. “on Bindley Alitomatic. ae Vine me = 
as Sin, $155@1.75:; 16in., $1:6022.10: | Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. Boariman’s.......... sc... 
hid pag i ee etog,| 121% S2SE@275: thin., $3 75 1.65 Wire Ace gg Sa a 4 Goes: Genuine. ie iiaingsebe 
Solid. ...+++. S5EU 5 OB 1( E x rig re wr oo ‘oes’ “ Mechanics’. 40&@10&10&5 1 
Patent..-...... --- ..85¢1,@35é203 | Wire amd Wire Goods— List April 1, 1901....... 854 10Q...% ponohue's Engineer AOR TOR 
Col: % 1 1% td Inch. Bright and Anneated : Wire Cloth and Netting— | Fazle............ er 
Joe Ile Ie te per 100 C109. anesene aed? $RI@IM4L10% | Galvanized Wire Nettingy..30&20@..% Ren Wowben Wi a | 
fron or Steel Me to 18,.......72% #10@?7- “dio t Painted Seresen Cloth per 100 ft. heres Peeche oy reuch Pi 83148 
Size dott... 616 % % % % | 2 £026... ISB IIL G@ISE10 C7145 $1.00@ 1.10 aaa" Heeb SO 308 
Washers....$5.10 oO 2.0 2.0 $59) 27 £036 ....0.+.75EIL74@8 182 '0% | Light Hardware Grade : Knife Handie, Machinists’ (W. &@ B.): } 
In lots less than one rm add \4c per Galvanized : : 2-18 Mexk, Plain (8c. list) 8q. ft.. DT eiaieaereseerssgnigh oeeeeess SOG108 ff] 
lb., 5-lb. boxes add ge to list. te 8 enenonene isa aeDOQIOGOE a aa a T@ Ate ryoes than case Lote neo ese 
= A anid wanes) MaS 072% h70' -18 Meeh, Galv. (8c. list) sy t... | smproved Pipe (W & B.)...... if 
Over % Gast vaene Peds com eeeee TP LWG 72 4b LISS os ba@2ige | Trintrandies. P.S. © W... 50@n08 10g ' 
14@ Ie | COPrered: P Ire, Rarb—See /rade ier Wrought Goods— 
to9. ee 7085 @Q7 08 10% wi R —See Rope. Wire. 
Washer ¢ Cutters— H ? _ vw © Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 17 
asher. 10 to  gaeepeess -- 708 11@? Ob 105% Wrenches— : ile ; 
Washing Machines Ay : +1 eae Agricultural... +--+. 20 10@ 5 108 aoe ie C@HE 108 
we eee ercceeed ‘ OE GOUN veces vccsaunsess.xox eee 
See oa es. Washing. Tinned : Nc xiiccddoasadnoninnitacha<ieeal 10: covert Gad Mery Warki. Neo Youn i. 
Water eolere— A. 2. SS ereesee A IQ@I5EM46E | Allicator ...... aaa ; Centers an 
lers i A Ped an Fee | mace ee 288g OR | ORMBNS, «02 cneereneeseetennensieee re 
Wedges— 7 4 pga “*" Sa@sqod ese - “hatanmeapaptpaiteanpean Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— a 
Oil Finish, ...-+.-2+.....1, 2.90@8.10c ie el ae aiid 7OM70k 5% Borate & Call's: Fort Madison’s Farmers & Naa \ 
5 ete nees B5% usta’sieS stn 1 
PWeights. Sash sine Annealed Wire on | Spoole. .7085@7 0 AdiustahleS Pioe., Zine— 
oe — &10% Brigg’s Pattern.. BROS vecvcvcccoce ste eoceell 6Y4c@tige et 
7 . 4 t 
PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS —Wholesale Prices. ‘| 
White Lead, Zinc, &c. Green, Chrome, pure.:..........16 @2) | Brown. V - Linseed. City. b: a - 
Lead, Engl so white. In Oll.. a .@% | Lead, Ked, vuis. .g vuls. and wer eta eect ke Seaeneserecaqecs oigat 3 Frnt gh ity, peg ong on 
Lead, American White. in Oil: re 5IJ tb OL OVEL.....- sere . 6 | Green, Paris ; Linseed raw Calcutta seel....., 85 
Lotsof 500 B or over......... ..@ 8! ts less than 600 ib ........,.. 64 Sienna, Riw » G a Ea eee mee 7: @7: t 
Lots less than 500... @ 7, Litharge, bbls. '¢ bbis. and kegs: Sienna, Burnt ral Lard, Extra No. i.......00 "2, 52 @54 
Lead, White, in oll, 25 tin {te BU0 B OF uver.........++. - @S . .. Umber, Raw.......c......0000 ieate | EMM WOE... 85... <concesacceuccltl aaa 
pails, add to keg price.. . or is Pa ae = seeereee sue oie Umber, Burnt..,,.+-+0+ .--..... 9'¢@12 | Cotton-seed, Grade. 7.770.772 °0V, @.. 
an Me EE ® tin 1 | Oeher, Ditch Washed -..""") 443 5°! Cotton-seed, Suamer Yellow, | 0 
ieei Wate teal née as” Ocher, American ... # ton$i0.00@15.00! Miscellaneous Cotton-seed Summer Yeilow. © 
sorted tins, add to ke price... @ 1% Orange Mineral, English.. @ ® 3 5@! 1! 4 . off grades @36 
Lead White, Dry in bbis.. Sy 6 Orange Mineral, Fréneh.....113-inaiti¢ Barytes, Foreign, ® ton. ...$19.00821.00 | sperm, Crude...” NeEa ese w 
Lead. American. Terms: On lots of 500 | Orange Mineral, German...... 8 10% - Bary ves, Amer. tloatet...., 19.00 20.00 Sperm, Natural Spring. meeeet {eT Y 
Ibs. and over, 60 days, or 2% for cish if Rea fe Mineral. Amerioan . 8 @ X4 Barytes, Crude, No. 1....... ¥.00.410.00 | Sherm; Bleached 8 rin, seeeeeees we OG 
paid in 15 days from date of nvoice. Red, Indian, English............ 444@ 8% ' Chalk, in bulk........ # ton ote 2.60 Sperm Nasurat sSprit ; Py 
Zine, American, dry 8 4360 i Red, Indian, American . 23 @ 34 Chalk, inbbis ..... #106 » a 8 Shores Be Stensed Winnas” °°" 0s +74 
Zine. Paris, Red Seal, ‘ary. . Turkey, English... -4 @ 6 | China Clay, English..# ton 12. Ov. WAT) 7.50 | Tallow. Prime... By @58 
Zine, Faris, Green Seal. dry... .. @ ore | Red, Tuscan. Eng'ish ion: ie _ on | Wheaten meenaee: 4 ~ a 4 a Whale, Crude... 2°", Oye a 
Zinc, Antwerp Red Seal. dry... .. @ 84 | Red Venetien, English #10" b 1.30 99.00 | Whiting. Gliders... AGS 89 | Whale. Natural Winter.~.0°°145 @d6 ’ 
Zine, V. M. French. in Poppy on” Sienna, | Italian, Burnt na ° | Whiting, extra Gilders’. 559 -.55 | Menhaden, Crude, Sound ‘ O30 | 
Green . , SERENE 12 @i2g | Slenna, Ital.. Raw, Powd........ Bee a | Menhaden’ Wesohed Whats.” 3: = 434 fi 
Tass of less than | ton..........12@i2% Sienna, American, Raw...__. 1%@ 2 Putty. Menhaden.F:x Bleached Winter 35 330 | 
Zine, V. . M French, in Poppy Oil, “he © serenaay Burnt oe o. cq q | WA Diadders «2... .eeeeerseeeeeeeesee-- 82-25 | Cocoanut, Ceylon.....seee. ne BKM OM 
Lo’ a and over rosariig | ales French... Sw 100 #1, 25 ot. rt lin cease TMM Doce occas cotec 825 | Cocoanut, Cochin. cancaen anata go Bas 
Lotsof lessthaniton.... .... 1l@ll Tale, American’ .............. 10 | In cans 12 B (025 Bo. 2. L iigi2d | Cod, Newfoundland. 
DiscounTs.~V M. French Zine.—Dis- Terra Alba, French, # ‘160 3° - 95 el. Song pola tag see” | Red Blaine...... Sh sonnesee- @i2 
assorted grates, sk inte of one or Terra Alba, Aimerioai 86. {48 oi Spirits Turpentine. Teee teaken whe sosese re aie Pi 
$., 2%; rh. } : bbis....... aie ; 
bbis., 4¢, Umber, Turkey. Bnt& Pow. 8b 2449 3 In Southern bbis.... ..... ree BS @38LG* Sule sn Las ee @63 
Dry Colors. Umber, Turkey. Raw & Powd. 2ua 36 In machine DIS ....00........38'4u 3y¢ | Palm.p 4AZOS......0. » 54@ 5% 
Black, Carbon... .....-.2- D8 @20 Umber, Bat. AMOP- -oesee cee: « 150 3 | : 
ac FOp, AMEF.....00000...- r, Raw, Amer.......... - 1% j 
Black, Drop. nee es $ $7 | Yellow, Chrome 7 .7777"""..” bere Clue. Mineral Oils. 
Black, IVOPY.....ccc--cececeoeeel2 @21 Vermilion. American Lead..... 10 @41o0 Cabinet ....c.cce cecncese --L1L4%@Ql16 
Lamp, EEE Scctciecees seuisis SD © Vermilion. Quicksilver, oujk . @70 Exira White. . Sevecessceesccels @as Black, 20 gravity, 25330 oota 
Blue, Celestial... ..° ®@p4°@ 4 | Vermilion, Quicksilver. bags... |. O71 | PEGROR......cccccecccersceccers- 1D BOO DS i ite RIM pea, Pgal. 94@1 
Blue. Chinese...... setae veseseeeedO @35 Vermilion, English, rereaets 80 @95 | Iristh........ -cecccorcoe -coe- «- L3'4@QLS Black, 29 gravity, idcola A 104@ 11 : 
Blue. Prussian ..... ern om Vermilion’ Chinese. . .$1 0521.20 , Low Grate ceasseseasne te er eee Black, sn ner Soe i 
Blue, Ultramarine.............. 4 @2U | it Sieg MUI 5s ccconaneau .144%2@16'4 | Cylinder, light flltered..... ove “Mxet . 
Brown, Spanish................. @ 1 Colors in Oil. Cylinder, dirk filtered... ce. 114@ } 
Roch vanes Aik 18 tl its cmmpints nanan 32 aig AMImal, Fish and Voge-|Eirinis tittrsanin ait 
own anc e, Foreign... _ ‘ Teeeeeersees | y sittin dam z 
Big Me Corel, M4 | Blue, Chinese... ig asd | table Oils. parame 843 Rravieyeccccce WgadD . 
Green, Ghsome, csdinasy «00 5 @ 64 | Blue, Ultramarine. --13 @i6 | Linseed, City. raw...... #gal 602861 In small lots No. ease L24@12%q 
' 
i 
i 
% ® \ 
i ve The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, Iron, Machinery and Metal Trades, 
“ and a standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry. l 
1} 
= - 
‘ RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION: INCLUDING POSTAGE. | 
UniTep STATES AND BritIsH AMERICA. 
Regular Edition, Issued every THUksvAY morning, - - - - - - - $5.00 a year 
0% Two Duliar cdition, large number First and [Hird ideaaesianen ot every month, Bulletin number each interveaing foursday, 2.00 
4 & y 
% Dollar Edition, large number First THURSDAY of every month, Bulletin number eaca intervening [hursday, - - I.oo 6“ 
0% 8 y i 
RATES OF ADVELTISLING: UNE INCH, i 
ONE INSERTION, - = - ~ ~ $3.00 SIX MONTHS, - - > - - - $45.00 i} 
ONE MONTH, (stimes) “= e8 «8 ses w= 11.285 ONE YEAR, - - - - - 75 00 i} 
THREE MONTHS, - = = = = = 26.25 Rates for larger spaces quetwe on application. i 
5 New York (Main Office), 232-238 William Street, - ‘ ‘ és e “ DAV ID WILLIAMS CO., Pub’rs . 
4 Philadeiphia, - - - Forres: Building, (17 119 South ‘Fourth Stree, - + THomAs Hopson, anager. 
Pittsburgh, - © «= «© © Hamilton Building, 335-337 Fifth Avenue, - +  Rosert A. WALKER, Manager, 
oe Fisher Building, Dearbo d Van B _ tH. H. RoserTs, Business M . 
ae Chicago, - . - =- Fisher Building, Dearboro an an Buren dcreets, - Geo. W. Cope, Resideat Asso. ted 
4 Cincinnati, ° ° . ° - Pickering Building, 5th and Mai: Streets, = - . - HENRY SMITH, Manager. 
St. Louis, - © « © « Chemicai Building, 721 Olive Siree:, - ee Jas T. Newett Mngr. 
. Boston, . e ° - Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street, - . - . - WALTER C, ENGLISH, Manager. 
po Cleveiand, - - The Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Street, - - : : Ezra S, ADAMS, Manager 
e LON NON OFSICE: Hastings H use Norfolk Street, Strand, 
AUSTRALIAN OFFICES: Melbourne, [lardware Chambers, 231 Elizabeth Street; Sydney, Palings Bui'ding. 
Lal 
“ Remittances shovid be made by draft poxetie to the ordero' Davip Wu. — Comey on any banking house in the United States or Europe, or by P. O, Momey 
o Orderon New York Wher these cannot stamps o! any count: y will be received, 
™ Nensdeau ras or ga in any oaet of the world may obtain 7he /rom Age through the American News Somer New York, U.S. A,: The Int rnational 
News Company, New York, U.S. A., and London, Englard: or The San Francisco News Company, San Francisco, Cal., U 
Entered at the Post Office, New York, as Second-ciass Matter. 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The following quotations are for small lots. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1901. 





{RON AND STEEL— 


Bar tron from Store— 
Common Iron: Duty, Kound,0.6¢ # B; Square,0.8¢ ® D | 
1 to 1% in. round and square .... 85 
1 to 4 in. x %& to Lin... oceee feo @1.956 | 
Refined Iron: | 
lto 1% in. round and square.. 
lito 4in. x%to 1 in.. 5 
tate die, x \4 to 5-16 BM 2.05@2.15¢ 
Rods--5¢ and 11-16 round and ‘square. ¥ DB 2. 25@2.: 35¢ | 


“+b em 1.90@2.00¢ 





Angles: Cis ® BD | 
3in x in. and larger.. . 2.802 | 
8 to 3ig in. x 3-14 iimesion acre core BOOP 
1Mto8 in. x n iets .2.30%2.50¢ 
134 te 234 in, x 3-16 in and thicker.... .2.)0@2 20¢ 
1 to 1% in. x 3-16 In......... veccveneed 2I@2 BOC 
lto 14 x% Dh epessssae ee x wenn, 
“xin 2 40¢ 
SEE nn. vesnikossep> ie coleeenpempensseeosbeas 2.50¢ 
BE XIE IM.... .cocccccecscoccerssceccces -- 3.50€ 

K BBS IM... ccvccccccccoccccscccveccvcccccsesecces 4.50¢ 






























Channels, 3 in. and larger...........0.. “"* 2.50 

Bands—1% to 6 x Pa OO IO B.casconcscecest #  2.30¢ 

“ Burden's Best” Iron, _~ pr _ > poveces cube Uy mae 
“H. B &S. Iron, base 

Pprioe... dansiewhchoweire’s me a: Bm 2.95¢ 

Mater”... .cccccccccccccccccccesseccceces e yy 
Norway Bars... Unbukhvesmensently . 3 75@4.25¢ 
Norway Shapes....... eee. 4.00@4.506 

Merchant Steel from Stere- 
Bessemer Machinery.... ..--+e0-.-+.-008 + 1.90 r-¥ 1 95¢ | 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe... ---2.00@2.50¢ | 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small jots.... The 
Best Cast Steel suaneneanetictel base ene in 

small lots.. ¢ 

Soft Steel Sheets— 

OO ae 2.208 | No. 14......0 paginiewen 8.00e 
8-16 inch. ........ 2.30¢€|No. eaesnecen Gee 
Ee re 2.40¢ | No. . B.40¢ 
NO. 10..........0.... 2.60¢ (| No. ~- 3.70¢ 
Bs BBs cccces ieseban 2.99¢ | No. LIER PA . 3.80¢ 

Sheet tron from Store. 
Black. 
One Pass, C, R. R. G. 
Soft Steel. Cleaned. 
«. S.8Ue 
3.A0e 
4.00¢ 
4.10¢ 
420¢ 
. 4.30¢e 
Russla, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- 

PRONE. .......cccrccccccscvccese: coocesese # m 11@lse 
Patent Planished...........- # DA, 12¢; B, 11¢, net 
Galvanized. 

- *. 7F 

NOB, 10 00 16... ..ccceceeeeeceececceeeeenees . 12¢ 
Nos, 17 to 21 # b, 13¢ 
Nos, 22 to 24 , D, 14¢| & 
Nos, 25 to 26 D, 15¢\| ° 
No. 27 D, 16¢/¥ 
No. 28 Bb, 17¢\s 
No. >. hb, 19¢ 
No. 3 Db, 21¢ 

96 in. 1¢ @ ® higher. 

Foreign Steel from Store— 

Best Cast .......c.ccerecccecesesseneerenes D 15 ¢ 
Extra Cast......-- eccccecs @ 20 ¢ 
Bw d, Cast h16 ¢ 
Best Double Shear.. B15 ¢ 
Blister, Ist quality........+0+++++ soeceserte Ri3¢ 
German Steel, Best. D110 ¢ 

2d ye sevcecose » v9 ¢ 

Bd Quality... ...--seeeeerereeeceereeeece ---@D 8 ¢ 
Bheet Cast Steel, Ist Quallty........-ce.seeees Pm 15 ¢ 

QA QUALILY.....0-ceeeeneeeseeesererceenereeeee # D i4 ¢ 

3d quality meneaganypor>sne eee eccecees ’ > a ¢ 

h t’s “ ERE” . .occcencegecs . 
_— pes Annealed . B75 ¢ 
” x “Titanic” ...........ceee-seeeees m19 ¢ 
Hobson’s Choice XX E xtra Best. B35 ¢ 
Jessop Self Hardening.... RDd45 ¢ 
Beamane’ “ Nelson” Steel ....40 € 
Hobson's “ Soho ”’ Spex “al Self- Hardening. .") B43 ¢ 
METALS— 
Tin- 

Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. Free. Per ® 
Banca, Pigs.......sseee--seeerceeeecseeererenes 25 = ¢ 
Btraits, Pigs........-ccececseeneeeeeesenees coe 25 2@26 ¢ 
Btraits In Bars..........-+-ececereccererceneees Lolg@z7 ¢ 


Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal Plates. 
Calland Grade: 


Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report, 





Sheet and Bolt— 
January 19, 1900, Net. 


Prices, in cents per pound, 
Sheet q x 60. 





— 
% 














& 
elalss2 & aig i? |e 3 
a 7ow © s2 | 5 wr 
s a | | > a _ o. a. 35) ~” 
= a = ite : ge wm='o a 
£ - Ole 8s eR V1 °s a g 
» 15] se [Seles 8S Fe Kye) mS |Poeloe| g 
+ [| @ict Skee” Balt awlzoen g 
a4 < &€lositein%#i* a-lv"liaolto| ~ 
: 4 2 #io% 8.) -8 SiEo| .-|-“1 8 
= |= ld9/* | sis" ls-isSis in| § 
S Sizienig (3 jewMSkls [SSSS Ss 
BS i8i¢g ices "siz je ig |? 17 
Sha @F ” | = 
| = | 
: j 
3 | 
— ce eee eee ee 
Ins, /|Ins. Ins | 
30 a 2 ar a ar 22) 23 24) 27 37 
370 96 72| 21 ar 21 21 22 24 27| 3o 
30 Riss 96) 21 zr; 22) 23) 23) 27 | 
36 9B) ovevee | 25 au 9t; 22/ 23) 25) 28] 3 
a6 96, 72a) 2 | 2%) 25) 23 a3) 27 39 
30 120 96) 21 at; 2 23 24 
36 3 120/ 21 at; 23) 23 
rt) 72) ......| 28 ar 22; 23) 2s; 28 u 
rt] 6 72| 23 21) 23) 24) 26, 29 
a 120) 96 2I at) 23 “5, 29 
rt . 120 2I 22 24 27 
60 J2\ o.0-0.| 28 22; 22) 24) 27 32 
60 96| 72) 2 21); 23) 25) go | 
60 120} 96] 22 22) 24 27 
60 eves] BBO] OE 23; 75 29 
7 Q6| ......| 22 22 24 «4029 
72 144) 96 21 23 +26 31) | 
72 weve] 144) 22 24, 29 | 
108 120] ..-...| 22 24) x 
108 . 120; 24 25 
wider } 25 27 } 
| than 108 





des “| 144 26 29 





“r’ Round Copper, % inch diameter and over, # DB 


Circies, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ ® B® advanc> 
over price of sheet Copper required tocut them from. 
Coid or Hard Rolled Copper 14 oz, # square foot ant 
heavier, |¢ # BD over te foregoing vrices. 

Cold or Hard gitalled Coppe*, lighter thin \4 oz. # 
square foot, 2¢ ® ® over the ‘for gol ig price 

All Polished Copper. 2) in. wid» and ader i¢@#D 

advance over the price for Co' Rol'ed Copper. 

All Pol'shed Copper. over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ® B advance 
over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 

Planished Copper— 
1¢ ® ® more than Polished Copper. 
Copper Bottoms, nee and Flats— 

14 Oz. Lo square foot ani heavier. . 5 

12 oz. and up to 14 oz. to eee y hte DP BD. cocecce B08 

10 oz. and up to 12. z., ® D........... ° 

Lighter than 10 0z, ® _ IR age eee: 

Circles lesa than 8 in. dia neter, 2¢ ® » additional. 

Cl cles over 18 in diameter are not classed as Copper 


Bottoms, 
Copper Wire— 
Hard and Soft Drawn—B. &3. Gauge 
dist March 2, WJ. 


Nos...0000 to8 Vand 10 11 and 12 
Base 44é 4¢ @ D adv. 

WOR. ccsnsen BO 14 15 
oe Se 1¢ 14¢ @ ® adv. 

ere | i 18 a 
16¢ 2¢ 2\4¢ 234¢ ® D adv 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 




















Standard always Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 
ordered. 
Feb. 6, 1899. Net. Outside Diameter. 
‘ } | } | | 
&S | 

y's. AG : [5-16 98) 7-26) 29-16) 98) 94) 7e) x | 234 | 236 
renal re 8 Tb aro 
en 9 | eocees| vee] ove 33) 3% | 3°)29)2°)27) 95 a4 
12 BO | ...| reves. 37) 3S | 33) 38 |3°\29)2t)27| a5 24 
13 a1 Fail 37| 35 33) 3% 3°) | 29] 26] 27 35 24 
“4 12 | | 4t |37| 35 133) 38 13 |29] 28127) 25 24 
1s 33 | 42 | 35) 36 |33) 32 |31/30)30/28) 26 |) a5 
16 14 | 43 |30| 37 134] 33 32) 31| 30129! 26 | as 
17 15 | 44 [40] 38 |35| 34 33/32/31] 90) 27 26 
18 16 [61] 46 |42) 39 |36 35 |34/32)31/90 28 27 
19 17 |62) 47 |43) 40 |37 36 (35/34) 33/32, 30 29 
rs) 8819 6(64) 49 44) 43 (39 38 | 27/36 95138 32 3 
sr go [66) 5 46) 43/41 40 (39/38 37/36 35 | 34 
a a1 7 56 48) 44/42 48 40/30/38 37 | 36 
3 e2 (76) 6r sol 46 44 43 4e\48\40|39 39 | 39 
24 23 |81| 66 53, 48 46 45 4443\41\40 go | gx 
ro | 24 86) 7% 56) SE 149 47 46/45/43/43 44 | 45 


“Copper Brorse and Gilding Tube, 3¢ # D additional 


tron Pipe Sizes—Brass 
5 is + 2 1% 2 2% 3 4 5 6inch 
$68 29 27 21 21 F 21 21 21 21 23 25 27 2320 


Copper, Bronse or G!iding Tubes, 3¢ ® ® additional 


Brazed Brass Tubing. 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) Feb. 26 1506 











1c, 14x 20.. cecccccccccoccesseccccccs 0-00 eesees are Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard, 
LX, 14 XK BU ccceccescene eoccecsecs oe reccccecces eocece 00 | 
Melyn Grade: san | Plain Round Tube, | n. up so 2 In... 
C, 14 X 200. .c06 eccceccccce SaseSderead seccseese woceces teh | * ee 7 ” 2 
ic 14 X 20... .cccccccessssevcerseseseenersecs eye sl - . Le “ rv 
e 4 “ an 
Allaway Grade" spebskunubenaiebensbncn sebcenceubicaes 8.50 - “sis “ + 
IX, 14 X BO... 0... nce receescecceree . 7.60 ‘ “ 7 “ B-16« .. 
. o « +. . 
American ae Plates-Bessemer— 4 = 5 ss phe o” 
CO, 14.5 WO - 2000 108 D.......066+: ... #8 5 @.75 | Smaller than Aken cite pkametenessil Special 
IX, 14 x 20.. poi” \peeeheeoeneeanies $7.25.a7.50 | Dae Git DOINEEE ..< 05 Zocsecessecoeueesses ceoeae sr ing 
American Terne Plates— | Over 3 3 » 34 inch, inclusive . 45 
Over 3'‘o inc Sen cnecces coccececccscececesscesccoes ) 
IC, 20 X28. ceeeesee ceersreeeereeees $11. 50 | Bronze and Copper, advance on Brass List, 8 conte, 
LX, 20 x 28.. - 13 50 | Diseountfrom list $....... PEELED LILI a 





Tin Boller Plates, “American— 


e- 112 sheets.. ensiteecss OR 
-112 sheets oeeee covcesceees 17.00 





Copper 

DvuTy Pig, Bar and snoet 
Manufactured, 24¢ ® 1 

icantn 


Lake seeecen Sone 
Ansonia ar: ade C: asting. eovces e000ee encccoces 


aot Old Copper free 


174@I1TKe 
16%@17 ¢ 


Roll and Sheet Brass— 
(Brown é& Sharpe Standard Gauge.) 























Common High Brass| im. | in it. aad in. jt. jin 
Vider than 3 | 12 | 14 \16! 18) 26) 22] 24 

o including 12 | 14 | 16 | 18) 20; 22) 24) 26 
a Sa Se Bees —|—|— 

To No.?0 inclusive. .22 .23 |.25 27). 29 .81/.33).36 
Nos. 21 22,28 and24 .22 .24 (.26 |.28).3U/.32).34).37 


Nos. 25 and 26 ........23 |.24'4).27 |-29)- 3! |.83).35).38 
Nos. 27 and 28.......33 |.25 |.28 |.30|.32/.34/.36|.39 


Common High Brass. in -| in. jin | in.) in-[in-jin 
Wider than 26 30 { 


andincluding | 28 30 32 | 34 | 36 | 38 | 4 
To No. 20, x pt? .B9 |.42 46 | 





50 |.55 |.60 |.a5 





Nos, 21, 22.23 and 24. 40 |.43 |.47 |-51 |.56 |61 |\6s 
Nos, 25 and 26........ -41 |.44 45 (32 -57 |.63 |.71 
Nos. 27 and 28 42 |.45 1.49 | 58 1.65 |.75 





“* Special prices not less than 80 cents. 











Add “é ® B additional for eash number thinner 
than Nos. 28 to 88inclusive. Discount from List. 
04 
Wire In Colls, List February 26, 1896 
Com GHte 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge high Low | bronze 
the standard. brows, | DFass.| and 
»rass. 
Copp. r 
All Noa. to No, 10 Inclusive... ... 80.23 | $0.27 $0. 2s 
Above No. 10 to No. 16. a 23% -27 46) UN 
No. 17 and No. 18. ceseocesreeces 24 -28 B82 
No. 19 and No. 20.......... enero 25 | .29 33 
No, 21 : a 30 34 
-27 31 35 
| .28 | .32 38 
| 30 34 38 
2 36 40 
35 3? 43 
38 42 46 


.76 ‘380 | 1.50 
1:00 | 1.04 | 1:70 
1.5 1:34 | 2:00 




















~ ‘Bienes! Brass V Wire, 2 204; rc Wire, Nat. 
List November O° be. 

Spring Wire, 2¢ # ® advance 
Tobin 8ronze— 

.-* ~ but not turned, oan, 54 to 3 in. diameter, 2. 


Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices. 


Svelter— 
pes - In Blocks or Pigg 1¢ ® D 


Western -4346@4.60¢ 


Zine, 
Duty: Sheet, 2¢ ® b. 
ccccce cccORO | POPB ...csccccccccce cocces IMG 


Lead, 

Duty sand Bars and Vid, 26¢ ® BD. 
Rinne # Db. - Pipoen 
American Pig see 4.624%@44¢ 
Ber nohense scoseseee SOQ ¢ 

-. | eee S08 oft 


600 D casks. 






»ipe 
Tin Lined Pipe.. 
Block Tin Pioe.. ....... 
Sheet Lead, full rolls 
Sheet Leal.ent .. 
Old Lead in exchange. “4¢ @ Dd. 





Solder. 
se %, Gurentane seesee opepanee sereceseee cool? @ITo¢ 
scecercceesescosses seserseccesecseesecceses. 14 @ISig¢ 


Prices of Solder indicated by private brand vary 
according to composition. 

Antimony— 

Duty, 4¢ #ib. 





Alumi num— 
Duty: Crude, 8¢ # at a Sheets, Barsand Rods 
No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
for remelting: 
i DONE, shdsctsbasenesesads cckbesen pierehut # Dae 
ED Ms sbnarswtenescas 2055. cressnecene -# D 35¢ 
No. 2 Alu: ninum (guts aranteed. to be over 90 % pure), (ao 
ingots for remelting : 












NAL NOUS. .....--- eee e cower 8 DB Ste 
100-™ lots.. . --¥ D Sse 
Aluminum Sheet, B. &S. gi iuge. 50D more 
Wider than ..... wes. Gin, 14-im, 34-in. 
And including ~ An, ot 80-in. 
D 
ag BS GD UW.ncccce cecccccesess v8. “3 $0.44 Soar 
0. e av 
Nos. zi to 23 43 48 51 
No. 24 46 .50 53 
No. 47 ~«B1 54 
0. | -47 -54 50 
No. * .48 57 a3 
No. 48 57 a4 
No 


No. .50 
Note. —Lots of less than 50 ® 5¢ ® B extra, 
Aluminum Wire, Bb. & 8S. Gauge. 


















Larger than No. ¥.# B ee | Not Dm 43¢ 

No. ¥ to NO. 10..#% B a0lg¢ | No. D 506 

No. IL..ccccce oon et BD 41 ¢ No. ed m 55¢ 

No 13  ) 4 ae 19 m 06 

No. mb 48 ¢/N m ise 

No. cccccccoens @ D 43598} Yo. 21. > »5¢ 
Old Metals. 

Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York 
Heavy Copper...... .....-.... Coes © coves coccce D1LINME 
Light and :imned Copper ....... ..... cone D' NE 
ST SEIROD dcnlind.ubcin wh cheba ached: avtisns oo BD VE 
Light Brass ° --8 D i ef 

eanne > é 

Tea Lead...... DB ivf 
Zinc. . ; . . Fee“ 
No. t Vewter.....+.-- Ceeceecespocccoccnscccccece oP mI Tye 
No. 2 Pewter...........+. ao Apedbes . 600% xénne F BD sof 
rin Plate -crap on anit ..¥ton 86.50@ 70 
Wrought 3c rap lron........... ? zroas ton $10 50@ 1.0 
Heavy Cast Se rap oe Srowe toe Ce 50 
Stove Plate Sera: -¥ ernaston $7.25@ ~.5 
Sen DIRE. ssccccess San eae ¥ grositon $5,00@ 5.0 





